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DEAR SIM 


I feel peculiar satisfaction in 


_ dedicating this little work, the product of 
my leisure hours, of hours devoted to elegant 


literature during the intervals of professional 
study and employment, t to the companion 
of my early an ET | 


Accept, Swe Sip this small testimony of . 


my friendship, my respect and .esteem. 


Hadleigh, Suffolk, | 
August, 1798. 2 5 a 9 
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860 
As che principal part of che ensuing a consists 
of critical disquisition, I have endeavoured to alleviate 
the dryness usually attendant upon such discussion, in 
the opinion. of a numerous class of readers, not only 
by the beauty and merit of the quotations selected 
for the purpose of elucidation, but by the introduc- 
tion likewise of original tales and pieces of poetry. 
These 1 have interspersed at nearly equal distances 
with the view of breaking in upon that uniformity of 
"diction and style which must necessarily be the result | 
of long continued attention to literary subjects, and 
IQ Should hope they may contribute something towards 
acquiring popularity for the work, something towards 


mitigating the didactic and severer tone of the pages 
devoted to criticism. 


- 


In the present hour of difficulty and 4 when 
politics and finance appear so entirely to occupy. the 
public mind, it is little to be expected that subjects of 
fancy and mere elegant literature should greatly excite 
attention, or meet with adequate support. Long how- 
ever as our eyes have been now turned on scenes of 
turbulence and anarchy, long as we have listened with 
horror to the storm which has swept over Europe with 
| such ungovernable fury, it must, I should imagine, 5 
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prove highly grateful, highly soothing to the wearied 
mind, to occasionally repose on such topics as literature 
and imagination are villing to afford. . 

HFappiness in this life certainly in a great measure 


depends on our facility in acquiring a taste for innocent 


and easily procurable pleasures. He who possesses 


therefore a relish for literature and science, will seldom 
complain of the tediousness and protraction of time, 
but may in general affirm with a celebrated writer, that, 


excluding pain and sickness, © with books no day has 
been so dark as not to have its pleasure.” f 


To the composition of the following papers, whatever 


may be their fate as to literary merit, the author, 


conscious that they contain no sentiment inimical to 
virtue or to religion, can, with sincerity, say, he is 
indebted for much consolatory employment; that he 
has found i in their formation a refuge from anxiety and 
disappointment, and has been taught, by experience, 
to think, that, surrounded as we all are with ever vary- 
ing accidents and calamities, hours thus spent should 
be esteemed as | 
| 125 Sunny islands in a stormy main, 
As _ of azure in a cloudy sky. * 
Scorr. 


+ Aikin. | , 
* Six of the following papers were publisbed about eight years ago in a 3 


paper. These however have now e T_T considerable additions and 
alterations, 2 75 
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Catmina wbllans tunc sunt peritura Lucteti | 


_ Exitiv Teras cum dabit una Dies. „ 


e eee wee, 


5 Tuts prediction. of Ovid, with 
of the Poems of Lucretius, was in eminent danger 
of being compleatly overthrown throu 
of modern Europe. Lucretius had, for ae centu- 
ties, disappeared, and had entirely escaped the researches 
of the fe who were interested in the preservation of 
ancient literature, untill the commencement of the ff: 
teenth century, yhen the philosophic poet was restored 
to the admiration of the world through the indefatigable 
perseverance of Poggio Braceiolini. A history of the 
discovery of ancient manuscripts has been -frequently _ 
mentioned as a work that would prove highly interest- 
ing to the scholar and the man of taste; and; in such 4 
volume, Poggio would merit every encomium which 
gratitude could furnish. It is from the following lines 
in a latin elegy Christoford. Landino, on the death | 
of this celebrated ornarijerit, of his age, that we learn 
where to Far ous; acknowl ents, for the fitst of. 
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| e 3 doctissime rhetor, - 
Integer in Latium, Quintiliane, — . 
Illius atque many, divina poemata Sili 
Italici redeunt, usque legenda suis: 
OE, Et ne nos lateat variorum cultus agrorum. 

„„ Ipse Columellæ grande reportat opus: 
OY | Et te, LUCKET1, longo post tempore, 5 
. Civibus et Pariz reddit habere tua. 


we are me indebned to . for Plautus, 
parts of Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, but in rescuing 

from oblivion the sublime disciple of Epicurus, he has 
conferred an obligation of incalculable extent. It is 

astonishing how numerous have been the imitations, in 
almost every european language, of this exquisite poet, 
and that Virgil possessed a high relish of, and a desire 
to copy his beauties, every page of the Gorge affords 
8 8 Es | & | 


Whether Lucretius can lay Gaim to ele 2 

ity in the conception and execution of his poem, is a 

subjeet of considerable uncertainty; little of the didactic 

5 poetry of the Greeks is leſt, and the Opera et Dies of 
Hlesiod, or the Alieuticon and Cynegeticon of Oppian, 
1 though conveying precepts in verse, can with scarce 
any probability be considered as furnishing a model for 
the philosophic genius of the Roman. That verses, 
however, inculcating the tenets of the different schools 
of philosophy existed in Greece, wants not the fullest 

testimony, and the poem of Empedocles on the doe- 

trines of Pythagoras, was so celebrated for its energy 
5 and harmony, that it was publicly recited, along with 
RT dhe works of Homer and Hesiod, at de an, 


Games. -- Mai] indeed; 10e not hevitated ts avow, 
Aba hs Roman Bard found his prototype in this pro- 


duction of the Sicilian; but the assertion is founded 
merely on conjecture, and, perhaps, the whole contro- | 


ru won pe now CONE beyond: the NE of bees, en 


We #hall, det abit this work of Lucretius 


as the earliest specimen which has descended to us of 
the philosophic poetry of the ancients, for though, in 

common with the writings of Hesiod and Oppian, it 

may be included under the Genus Didactic, as endea- 
vouring to teach and instruet through the medium of 
versification, yet, as aspiring to develope the principles 
| .of natural and moral philosophy, it takes a higher sta- 
tion than any poem on Agriculture, Fishing, or Hunt- 
ing can ever hope to attain. ' To combine the most 


: exquisite poetry with the clashing and recondite dog- 


mata of the grecian schools, was an arduous. task, and 
to which very few, even in the first ranks of genius, 


could be zupposed equal. However various and hostile 
may be che ideas with regard to the tenets of Lucretius, 
of his merit as a poet, I should imagine, there can be 


: but one opinion. He who has acquired a just taste for 
zublime sentiment and luminous description, will find 


his highest gratification 1 in the perusal of his pages, nor 


will he hesitate to place him at the head of Roman 


Fe poetry. Even Virgil, deservedly celebrated as he is for 


= Ppictoresque delineation, has not surpassed, either in 


design or colouring, the glowing landscapes of the elder 


© bard, How rapturous must have been the enjoyment 


. of the poet of Mantua in contemplating. and dwelling 
4 vip the beautiful and ighly finished 8 of his 


s 
* 
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. What a ave for intellect 80 e 
80 capable of emulating the excellence it delighted 
to admire! Numerous passages in the. Georgies 
breathe the very spirit of Lucretius, and. should the 
curious reader [undertake the task of comparison, he 
would soon perceive hoy conscious Virgil must have 
been that the very words of his Master were of worth 
too great to be superseded. In fact, not only the 
imagery, but almost eyery epithet, in the digressional 


and episodic parts of this wonderful poem, is so appro- 


priate, so imbued with a tint essential to the harmony of 
the whole, that, to attempt its change were to destroy 
the effect of the piece. The same judgment which led 
Virgil to study and to imitate the works of Lucretius, 

as models for descriptiye poetry, has influenged ta the 


poets of England, and Spenser, Milton, Thompson and 


Gray, have frequently caught the manner, and copied 
the hues and grouping, of this enchanting artist. 5 The 
Persians, obseryes Dr. Wartan, e distinguish the 
different degrees of the strength of fancy in different 
poets, by calling them, painters or sculptors. Lucretius, 
from the force of his images, should be ranked among 
the latter. He is, in truth, a Sculptor-Poet. His images 
haveaboldrelief.*” Dropping, however, the language 

of a sister art, though frequently happily employed i in. 
illustrating the beauties and defects of poetry, it may be 
remarked, that the diction of Lucretius 1s: peculiarly | 
adapted-to the nature of his theme; when explaining 


| oh abstruse Wen of Philosophy, his phraxcglogy . 
WE Warton on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 


1] ot page ne: Ps» ny 


"A 6; 


* . 


* 


ve, . LITERARY HOURS, | 5 
uniformly FR and perspicuous, yet often possessing 
due dignity. from the subject, and, in many instances, 
exhibiting an admirable specimen of imple. grandeur. 
In his similies and episodes, the richest ornaments of 
style, the boldest metaphors and figures, and a con- 
struction of verse that even Virgil has not exceeded, 
unite to develope and convey a fertility, accuracy and 
amenity in description, a'sublimity of imagination and 

sentiment, which no eriticism can do justice to, which 


can only be eyes; by the enthutinem of genius. 
1 F eee 655 9 that the; numerous 
pages devoted to the analysis of doctrines varied and 

5 profound j in the extreme, will, in a poetic view; often 
press heavy on the patience of the reader; but, perhaps, 
these very passages, pure in their diction, and correctly 
expressed, though rigidly chastised in style, and free 
from all intrusive ornament, add, by the charm of 
contrast and variety, new graces to those parts on which 
embellishment has been bestowed with a more liberal 
hand. After luxuriously enjoying scenes lighted up 
by all the blaze and splendour of exalted fancy, the 
plain but not inelegant detail of philosophie disquisi- 
tion, gives a necessary relief, and prepares the mind 
for the keener relish of succeeding beauties. When 
emerging from the intricate- and eccentric mazes of 
elaborate disputation, what a pleasing horror thrills 
- . through. the yeins on the magnificent prosopopeia of 
Nature, who, vith a majesty which arrests the en 


TM = the e Conclusion ofthe third i Book. 


elicit the involuntary exclamations of rapture, and which 


LITERARY HOURS. : NO. 1. 


attention, chides bir unigialefut children; and. adn 
their impious discontent, and with what exquisite delight 
we listen to the commencement and progress of the 
Arts, during which so many delicious scenes are un- 
folded, so many Arne . e ee e ore 45 
occur. | 


After this encomium on 1 poetry of Ciara, 
will probably be demanded, why his writings have not 
been more popular? why, to the generality of classical 
scholars, he is nearly unknown? why, whilst Virgil, 
Horace and Tibullus are perused with avidity, the 
animated effusions of this sublimest of roman bards, 
should lie neglected on the shelf? It may be answered, 
I think, that a fate so undeserved, has been occasioned 
by a misrepresentation of his morals, and by a puerile 

and injudicious dread of his philosophical tenets. The 
© morality of Epicurus, so far from favouring the in- 
dulgence of sensuality, holds out every incentive to 
temperance. It is true, that he maintained all happiness 
to consist in pleasure, but, at the same time, taught, 
that genuine and durable pleasure could only arise from 
the cultivation of the mental powers, and the strictest 
attention to every social and domestic virtue. * 
and Galen represent this much. injured Philosopher as 
a person of consummate virtue, who despised the ordid. 
cares and luxuries of life, and contemned every excess 
in eating, drinking, and apparel. Unfortunately for. 
the pure fame of Epicurus, Horace, adopting the accu- 
sation which envy and calumny had conspired | to - 
- DO the very "a of him who gegn che purest 


'$ Book the fiſh towards the end. 


o 
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180 the most rigid e and n has become 
an epithet to convey 8 idea of oneny reneval _ 
ee, nm „% ts rn 7 
” in 1 to the 1180 precepts of 
his Master, uses every dissuasive against vice, every 
incentive towards virtue. Profusion, avarice and am- 
bition, cruelty, injustice and revenge, the disordered 
passions of the mind, the pampered pleasures of the 
body, alike require, and meet his severest reprobation. 
The sweetest passages in his poem are employed in the 
delineation of rural simplicity, and ng ed | 
of innocent and contented poverty; and, in short, the 
moral purport of his system may be comprised in the 
two following lines wha one of our most pathetic Poets: + 


Man wants bin little liens tiller, 
Nor wants that little long.* 


a which are, indeed; but a compressed rranslation of 
four beautiful ones in Lucretius: : | 


Corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus | 5 
Ease opus omninò, quæ demant quemque dolorem, 

Delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint, 
. Gratius interdum neque Natura i LOG wy 


That the bandes and religious bin be of 
our Epicurean Bard are not so defensible as his moral, 
will be readily admitted. In these days, when con- 
nnasted with sound philosophy and pure "TION! _ 


* | Goldemith's Edwin 5 Angelina 
| F Lb. II. I. 20. 


5 1 ; 5 
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: of is doctrines appr hl and buns bat 6 


szuredly not more so than the gross mythology of 
Homer, Virgil and Ovid, and Why we still peruse these 


authors with rapture, careless of their impious opinions, 


yet refuse to taste the exquisite poetry of Lueretius 
because occasionally tinged with metaphysie error, is 


an inconsistency not easily accounted for. The idea 
of Epicurus, that it is the nature of the Gods, to enjoy 


an immortality in the bosom of perpetual peace, infi- 
nitely remote from all relation to this globe, free from 
care, from sorrow, and from pain, supremely happy in 
themselves, and neither rejoicing in the pleasures, nor 


| toncerned for the-evils of humanity, though perfectly | 


void of any rational foundation, yet possesses uch 


moral charm, when compared with the popular religions 
of Greece and Rome; the felicity of their deities con- 


sisted in the vilest debauchery, nor was there a crime, 
however deep its dye, that had not been committed, 


and gloried i in, by some one of their mimerous objects 
of worship. The Immortals of Epicurus, on the other 
haiid, are virtuous and innocent, but he has, unfortu- 
nately, exempted them from the toil of creation, and 
suatched the universe from their grasp. To these 
tenets of the Grecian, Lucretius has added the Infinite 
of Anaximander; and the Atomic theory of Demoeri- 
tus: doctrines such as these, which lead to the fortuitous 
formation of the world, are perfectly incapable of mak. 


5 ing any impression upon a mind either imbued witb 


religion, or familiar with the progress of philosophy 
and science. He, therefore, who should refrain from 


e 


% 


* 


3 


„ e eee | 9 
becoming a convert to bis Wugioüs opinions, would, in 
the present period of scientific improvement, be con- 


sidered as either naturally imbecile in intellect, or, | . ; 


V 


verging towards a ner of carer he 1 5 


— 


Fulle, however, as 7 data, on n which oe peculiar 
system of Lucretius is built, may justly be deemed, 


his work abounds with a vast variety of philosophical 6 


| doctrines, perhaps including every sect among the 


ancients. The subtile hypotheses of Epicurus, Hera- 


clitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus, of 


Anaximander, Pythagoras, Anaximenes, Thales, Phere- 


4 cydes, Aristotle and Plato, pass in review before him, 


and it affords some astonishment, and much curious 
speculation to the reflecting mind, that, probably, not 


a system of philosophy exists among the moderns, 


which has not had its foundation laid upon some one 
opinion or other of these ancient theorists, and the out- 
lines of which may not be found in the pages of Lucre- 


tius. Even the N ewtonian doctrine of Gravitation was 


not unknown to our poet, for, in his first book, he 


attempts to refute the idea, chat the universe has a centre 
to which all things tend by their natural gravity. That 


the central spot had the strongest power of attraction 


was egually an hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton and the 
ancient Stoics. 


F 


It is not a little extraordinary, therefore, that 0+ 
ancient composition, pregnant with such exquisite poc- _ 
try, and unfolding such a curious mass of philosophical 
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conception, should not have ax; more n 3 
studied. Men of poetic genius, indeed, have frequently 

had recours e to these materials, and have drayn, from 
the splendid ereations of the Roman, many of their 
most brilliant and beautiful designs, and with the greater 
air of originality, as the model from whence they 
sketched, had, comparatively, attracted but a small 


portion of the attention of the mere classical scholar-. 


It is only, indeed, within these few years, that in our 
island, as a writer at once elegant, interesting, and sub- 
lime, Lucretius has been honoured Vith due notice. 
Dr. Warton, with much taste, pointed out many of the 
noble images so thickly SOWN throughout the poem, and 
the late magnificent edition by Gilbert Wakefield, who 
to great critical acumen adds all- that sensibility and 
enthusiasm so essential to. a just relish of the higher 
beauties of poetry, together with the elegant Transla- 
tion we are about to give some specimens of, will ensure 
the reputation, and familiarise the excellencies of our 


hitherto neglected Bard. 
To rranslate with harmony = fidelity a an Bair 5 
as Lucretius, i is an enterprise of no small difficulty, and 
requires the utmost command of language, not only to 
transfer the glowing scenery of the poem, but to 
transmit, with melody and precision, the diction of the 
schools. Few, therefore, have been the- attempts, in 
England, to naturalize this poet, and of these few, the 
greater part has been pre- eminently unfortunate. Mr. 
Evelyn with the utmost admiration of his original, and 
with every wish to excel, commenced the arduous task 


1 1 eee, 
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I saw a fruitful soil, by none yet trod, ; 
Reserv'd for heroes, or some demi- god, 
And urg d my fortune eee e e 


but, after struggling through the first PI 5 he relin- 
quished the undertaking in despair. Creech, however, 
had more perseverance, and has given us an entire ver- 


sion, but so little has he preserved of the dignity, of 


£ the sublimity, and descriptive powers of the poet, that 


it is impossible to form any idea of the beautiful 


original from his coarse, and ill- executed copy. Some 
couplets which have merit, might be selected from the 
volume, and a few passages which attempt the delinea- 
tion of rural ease and happiness, ut take it as a whole, 9 5 
. utterly deficient in one of the most striking charac- 
. teristics of the Roman, grandeur and felicity of expres- +» 


sion. Dryden has rather paraphrased than translated, 
and though in the small portion he has favoured us 
with, his versification be, as usual, spirited and easy, 
it wants the majesty and solemn colouring of Lucretius; 


and towards the conclusion of the fourth book he is : 
more licentious, broad and open, than the text, faulty 


as it undoubtedly is, in this respect, will warrant. 
Toward the middle of the present century, a version in 


prose was published, together with the original, and 


with plates, engraved by Guernier: it is evident that an 


attempt of this kind can have few pretensions to any 


other merit than that which arises from a literal ad- 


berence to the sense of the original; in this view, it 
appears not to be deficient, and, as Lucretius, from the 
nature of. his subject, is, occasionally, 1 may 
| have i its , 


Lines addressed to Mr. Creech. 


7 
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These bing tis cal * 3 made to 3 in 
in a British dress the first, perhaps, of Roman Poets, a 
translation, which to elegance and energy of diction, 
should add the charms of verification, and a fidelity : as 
well with regard to the manner, as matter of the poet, 
has become a desideratum in english literature, and 1 
feel peculiar pleasure in being able to inform the literary 
world that a version, which appears to me, as far as 1 
am able to estimate its merits, fully capable of supply ing 
the deficiency, is in preparation for the public. Mr. 
Good, of London“, has, for some years, devoted his 
leisure hours to this elaborate undertaking, and, if 
friendship hath not biassed my judgment, with the hap- 
piest success. That my readers, however, may be 
enabled to form an opinion for themselves, I shall place 
before them ſome extracts from the first and ſecond 
een accompanied by the original, and as these have 
not been selected from any preference discoverable in 
their translation, they may be COBSIGETES: as a fair 
- | Thongs errno VVV 

The Sacrifice of Iphigenia i is a ities of high rank 
in the gallery of the poet, and demands our notice. 
Lucretius, after celebrating the genius of Epicurus . 


whose doctrine first put to flight he þ terrors of + per- 
stition, thus proceeds: 


»* 


; E Illud i in his rebus vereor, ne forts rearis, 
 Impiate rationis inire elementa, viainque "© 
Endogredi sceleris: Quod contra, spius olim 
Hg peperit scelerosa atque * facta, | 
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Aulide quo pacto Trivial virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine fæde 

Ductores Danaim, delecti, prima virorum. | 

Cui simul infula virgineos circumdata compuga 12 

Ex utraque pari malarum parte profusa st, 

Et mastum Simul ante aras adstare parentem 

Sensit, et unc propter fer rum celare ministros: 

Aspectuque suo lacrymas effundere civeis; 

Mluta metu terram genibus summissa petebat: 

Nec miseræ prodesse in tali tempore quibat, 

Quod patrio princeps donirat nomine regem. ; 

Nam sublata virùm manibus tremabundaque ad aras 

Deducta ist, non ut, solenni more sacrorum 
Perfecto, posset claro comitati Hymenzo: 

Sed casta inceste nubendi tempore in ipso 

Hostia concideret mactatu mæsta parentis, ; — 
Exitus ut classi felix, faustusque daretur * = 

Tantum Religio 1 suadere malorum. 


* 


er 1. 1. 82. 


— 


* 


26 


Nor Sk the wes Philosophy reveals | 
. Corrupt the mind, or prompt to impious deeds. 
No; Superstition may, and nought. so soon, 
But Wisdom never. Superstition twas LI 
Urg'd the fell Grecian chiefs with virgin blood. 
To tain the virgin altar: —barb' rous e 
And fatal to their laurels! Aulis saw, | 
For there Diana reigns, th' unholy rite. . 
Around she look'd, the pride of Grecian ü 
The lovely Iphigenia,—round she look d,. 
In all her charms, in all her pomp of hair, 
And sought in vain, protection. At her Side 
She sam her weeping $ire; a band of praests, 
. Repentant half, and haing the keen 5teel. 
And crowds of damsels, and of lovers pale \ 


. Fixt in each attitude of e woe. 


4. « 
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Dumb with alarm, with wupplicating knee, . 
And lifted eye, she sought compassion still, 
Fruitless and unavailing! Vain her youth, i 
Her innocence am beauty: vain the boat 
Of regal birth; and vain that first herself 1 
Lisp'd the dear name of father, eldest born. | 
Forc'd from her suppliant posture, straight hy: $a 
The altar full prepar'd: not there to blend | 
Connubial vows, and light the bridal torch ; 
ut at the moment, when mature in Sinn,” | 
While Hymen call'd aloud, to fall, e'en then, 
A father's victim, and the price to pay 
Of Grecian navies rescued thus from storms— 
| Such are the ment: nee e , 


The lines in ilfe both i in the orfaitial and banda. 
tion, are A pathetic and ntrong, . | 
| 8 che most pleasing DRY in 3 
those. in which he commemorates his poetical and phi- 
losophical predecessors; the two ensuing extracts have 


immortalized Ennius and Empedocles: they are written 


with all the enthusiasm of admiration,” and glow with 
warmth and beauty. I cannot forbear too, expressing YE 
high sense of the merits of the version which is given 
con amore, With a felicity, indeed, that leaves N to 
— | F 
Ignoratur enim quæ sit natura animai, _ | 
Nata sit, an, contra, nascentibus insinuetur, 
Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat, vastasque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se, 
Ennius ut noster cecinit, qui primus amæno 


NO, 1. | LITERARY HOURS, 15 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni Gals coronam, 
Per genteis Italas hominum quæ clara ee 
Et si præterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 
Ennius æternis exponit versibus, edens: 11 
Quo neque permanent animæ, neque corpora nostra; 
Sed quædam simulacra modis pallentia miris 
Unde sibi exortam semper - florentis Homeri 
Commemorat speciem, lacrumas et fundere salsas 
Ceœpisse, et rerum naturam ee dictis. 
Lib. I. 28. 


- % 


Yet doubtful is the doctrine, and bl | „ 5 b | 
Whether, coeval with th' external frame, 

The soul first lives when lives the body first, 

Or boasts a date anterior: whether do6m'd 

To common ruin and one common grave, 

Or thro'. the gloomy shades, the lakes, the caves 
Of Erebus to wander: or, perchance, 

As Ennius taught, immortal Bard! whose brows 
Unfading laurels bound, and still Whose verse 
All Rome recites entranc'd, perchance condemn' d 
The various tribes of brutes, with ray divine; 

To animate and quicken; tho' the bard, 

In deathless melody has elsewhere sung 

Of Acherusian temples, where nor soul, 

Nor body dwells, but mystic shades of men, 

' Ghastly and pale, and wonderful to view. 
Here Homer's spectre roam'd, of endless fame 
Possest: his briny tears the bard survey'd, 

And _ e precepts from bac * 


| Quorum A cum primis betet, % 
Insula quem Triquetris terrarum gessit in oris: „ BD 
Quam fluitans circum magnis amfractibus æquor „ y 


lonium glaucis aspergit virus ab undis: 5 


. LITERARY. HOURS. e 
Angustoque fretu rapiduin mare dividit unde e 
Italiæ terrai oras a finibus ejus: Oe 

Hic est-vasta Charybdis, et hic Etna minantur | 8 
Murmura flammarum rursum se conligere iras, 
Faucibus eruptos iterum ut vis evomat igneis: 
Ad celumque ferat lammai fulgura rursum ; 
Quz cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 


: _ © Gentibus humanis regio. visendaque fertur,, " _ 
ERebus opima bonis, multa mynita virim vi: 


Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro præclarius in se, 

Nec sanctum magis, et mirum, carumque videtur. 
Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejzzz 

Vociferantur, et exponunt præ clara reperta; 

Ut vix n videatur stirpe ereatus. 


Lib. 1.717. 


Thus zung Bagatelle in honest runs" 
First of his sect; whom Agrigentum bore 
In cloud-capt Sicily. Its sinuous shores 
Th' Iomian main, with hoarse, unwearied wave 
Surrounds, and sprinkles with its briny dev: 
And, from the fair Italian fields, divides | 
With narrow frith that spurns th' impetuous surge. 
Here vast Charybdis raves: here Etna rears 
His infant thunders, his dread jaws unlocks, 
And heaven, and earth with fiery ruin threats. 
Here many a wonder, many a scene sublime, 
As on he journeys, checks tlie traveller's steps; 
3 And shews, at once, a land in harvests . 
| And rich in sages of illustrious fame. 
But nought so wondrous, so illustrious nought, 1 
So fair, so pure, so lovely, can it boast, | 
Empedocles, as thou! whose song divine, 
By all rehears'd, so clears each mystic lore, 
That scarce mankind beliey'd thee born on man. AD 


PAs 
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Bag numerous are » the Passage in which . 
powers of our poet are called forth, chat the task of 
selection becomes difficult. I have — however, a 
couple of scenes whose leading features are perfectly 
opposed, the first displaying the utmost sweetness, 
amenity, and repose, the Second the turbulence and IF 
of elemental war. 8 
8 . ubi eos pater Either 
In gremium matris Terrai precipitavit; 
At nitidfe surgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 
| Arboribus; crescunt ipsæ, fœtuque gravantur: 
Hine aliter porro nostrum genus, atque ferarum: „ 
Hinc lætas urbeis pueris florere videmus, 
Frundiferasque novis avibus canere undique sylvas, 
Hinc fessæ pecudes pingues per pabula lœta 
Corpora deponunt, et candens lacteus humor 
Uberibus manat distentis ; hinc nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras lasciyaper herbas | 
| Lein. lacte mero menteis percta novellas, _ 
| 8 | * I. 281. 


* 
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When on the bosom of maternal earth, 
His showers redundant genial Ether pours, 
The dulcet drops seem lost: but harvests rise 
. Jocund and lovely; and with foliage fresh, 
Smiles every tree. and bends beneath it's fruit. | 
Hence man, and beast are nourish'd: hence o'erflow 
Our joyous streets with crowds of frolic youth, 
And with fresh songs th' umbrageous groves resound. 
Hence the herds fatten, and repose at ease, 
| Ofer the gay meadows, their unweildy forms; 
While from each full-distended udder drops 
The frequent milk spontaneous: and hence, too, 


Fed from the same pure fount, their own wild young, 
Wich tottering footsteps, print the tender graſs, 
Joyous at n W in ”_ sports. N 


* 


The. eriubus inf rmis in the above quotation — 1 : 
| forcibly on the eye a minute but very natural and 
pleasing circumstance, and which has escaped the atten- 


| tion of every preceding english translator. Mr. Good 
has well preserved the beauty of the image 


With OY Footsteps print the tender grass. | 

* | : 
In the 5 lines which follow, > which. 1 
the inexorable spirit of the storm they describe, the 


powers of the poet have been exerted with peculiar 
energy. 


— nt vis verberat incita pontum, 
Ingenteis que ruit naveis, et nubila differt: 
Interdum rapido percurrens turbine campos 
Arboribus magnis sternit, monteisque SUpremos 
Silvifragis vexat flabris: ita perfurit acri 
Cum fremitu, sevitque minaci murmure pontus, 
Sunt igitur Venti nimirum corpora cœ  *- 
Quz mare, quz terras, quæ denique nubila cœli 
Verrunt, ac subito vexantia turbine raptant. 
Nec ratione fluunt alia, stratagemque propagant, 
Ac cum mollis aquæ fertur natura repente 
Flumine abundanti, quod largis imbribus auget 
Montibus ex altis magnus decursus aquaĩ: 
Fragmina conjiciens sylvarum, arbustaque tota 
Nec validi possunt pontes venientes aqua 
Vim subitam tolerare: ita magno turbidhs imbri | 


Molibus incurrens validis cum viribus amnis 
Dat sonitu magno stragem; ; volvitque zub undis 


— 
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. Grandia zaxa, ruit equa quidquid fluctibus e 1 
Sic igitur debent Venti quoque flamina ferri: 
Quæ, veluti validum flumen, cum procubuere | 
Quamlibet in partem, trudunt res ante, ruuntque %y 
Impetibus crebris; interdum vertice torto. 
Corripiunt, rapidoque rotantia a turbine portant. "LA 


„ Lib. I. 1. 


; N 


Thi Excite wind torments the 8 85 
Wrecks the tough bark, and tears the shiv'ring clouds. 
Nov, with wide whirlwind, prostrating alike, | 
O'er the waste champain, trees, and bending blade: - 
And now, perchance, with forest-rending force, 
Rocking the mighty mountains on their base: 
So vast it's fury!— But that fury flo rs 
Alone from viewless atoms, that combin'd, 
Thus form the fierce tornado, raging wild 
Ober heaven, and earth, and ocean's dread domain. 
- As when a river, down it's verdant banks 
' Soft-gliding, sudden from the mountain round 
Swells with the rushing rain—the placid xtream 
All limit loses; and, with furious force, | 
In its resistless tide, bears down, at once, | 2 
Shrubs, Shattered trees, and bridges : 
Loud roars the-raging flood, and triumphs still, 
O'er rocks, and mounds, and all that else contends. 1 
So roars th' enraged wind: so, like a flood, 
 Where'er it aims, before its mighty tide, © 
Sweeps all created things: or, round, and round, 
In its vast vortex curls their tortur'd forms. 


It has ever been a custom, among the votaries Tl 
the Muses, to conceive themselves as under the influence 
of inspiration, and to address the supposed dispenser of 
; their poetic energies, in strains the most musical and 
ier Lueretius has not W from the established 


. ira HOURS, o. 4. 5 
form, but, in orntebal; ind: — LG ge. 
quently acknowledges the powerful impulse, and boasts 
the enjoyment of a theme untouched by uy of the | 
tuneful train. 


Nee n me animi fallit « quam sint obacurs, red a acri | 
Percussit thyrso Laudis spes magna meum cor, 
Et simul incussit suavem mi in pectus amorem 
Mutarum: quo nunc instinctus mente vigenti 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fonteis, 
Altque haurire: juvatque novos decerpere flores : 
Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde Prins nulli velarunt tempora Muse. 


_ Ib. 1. 


| Obscure the vubject, but the thirst of fame 
. 8 Burns all my bosom; and thro' every nerve 
55 Darts the proud love of letters, and the muse. 
I feel the inspiring power; and roam resolv'd 
Thro' paths Pierian never trod before. Eh 
| Sweet are the springing founts with nectar new; 
Sweet the new flowers that bloom: but sweeter stil! 
Those flowers to pluck, and weave a roseat wreathe 
The N mo to mortals ne'er r have vn d. 


_ Þ-. *© One of the most beautiful and * "EN features in 
ll „ poetry of Lucretius is, the pure and self. deny ing 
= < morality which pervades almost every page. The 
opening of the second book is, in fact, a declamation 
on the vanity of all sublunary things, and the lines im- 
mediately succeeding, and which are taken from this 
| | introduction, place in the clearest point of view the 
* ___ S#utility of luxury and — and au nd warmest 
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i 


latent . 
| unsophisticated nature. It is.a passage, among a mul- 
 titude to be found in the Poem, which, combining the | 
most exalted poetry with the chastest precepts Cas A 
has attracted admirers and imitators in every european 4 
nation. 5 


Si non aurea sunt juvenum simulacra per ædeis 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppeditentur, - 
Nec domus argento fulget, auroque renidet; 
Nec citharis reboant laqueata aurataque templa: | 
Attamen i inter se prostrati in gramine molli _ | | 2% 
Propter aquæ rivum; sub ramis arboris altz, - 

Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant : 
Presertim cum tempestas arridet, et anni 
Tempora conspergunt viridanteis floribus herbas, 
Nec calidz citius decedunt corpore febres 
Textilibus si in picturis, ostroque rubenti 

Neri, 898 8 yn in veste cubandu st. 

Lib. U. 24. 


5 What tho the dome be wanting, whose proud walls 
A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublime 
By frolic forms of youth, in massy gold. | 
Flinging their splendours o'er the midnight feast: 
Tho! gold, and silver blaze not o'er the board, 
Nor musie echo round the gaudy roof: bj» , | 
Vet listless aid the verdant bank along, ty | . 
Of some cool stream, by grateful shades o'er-arch'd, + | 
Such pomps we need not: zuch still less when spring 
| Leads forth her laughing train; and the warm year 
- Paints the green meads with roseat flowers profuse. 
On down reclin'd, or wrapt in purple robe, | 
The thirsty fever burns with heat as herce 
| No when its victim m lingers. in a cot. 
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have imitated this delightful piece of moral scenery. 
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No attempt, however, to. copy the. admirable original 
has succeeded better, perhaps, than the ces > 
Lorenzo de Medici. | 


Cerchi chi vuol, le pompe, e gli alti honori, 
Le piazze, e tempii, e gli edificii magni, 
Le delicie, il tesor, qual accompagni 
Mille duri pensier, mille dolori: 

Un verde praticel pien di bei fiori, 
Un rivolo, che l herba intorno bagni, 5 
Un augelletto, che d amor si lagni, 

Acqueta molto meglio i nostri ardori: 

L'ombrose selve, i sassi, e gli alti mon ti 

Gli antri ie le ſexe. fugitive, 29 | 


5 Quiri ve regg io con pengier aka. . : 


Quin me le toglie ho. una, os altra oog. 7 


Seek he who will in grandeur to be blest, 
Place in proud halls, and splendid courts his J. 390 
For pleasure, or for gold, his arts employ, TD 

Whilst all his hours unnumbered cares molest. 
A little field in native flow'rets drest, 
A rivulet in soft murmurs gliding by, 
A bird whose love- sick note salrftes the ky, 
With sweeter magic lull my cares to ret. 

And shadowy woods, and rocks, and towering hills, 

And caves obscure, and nature's free-born train 


i 


Each in my mind tome gentle thought aral 


- 
. * - 4 . * 0 ro „ 


Ab gentle coughs! « $00n lost the city cares ; among. 
| Rozcos. E. 


7 1 
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The: a amp abi DIE 
| e inter e prostrati in gramine molli 
N aquæ rivum _ ramis arboris altæ 


of the poet, bring strongly to recollection two aan 
men in Gray: 
| 1 
Where er the oak's thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 
Where'er the rude and moss. grown beech | 
Ober canopies the glade, 
Beside some water's rushy brink, 
With me the Muse hall sit, and think 
At ease reclin' n'd 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
- And pore. upon the brook 1 babbles vys 


hug passages which dei a to the heart, 
and which may, indeed, be esteemed very striking 
instances of the pathetic, Lucretius has interspersed. 
through his poem, and with one or two of these I Shall 
close my series of quotations. The lines which follow 
have been imitated by Spenser in his Fairy Queen. 


Nec ratione alia Proles cognoscere Matrem, 

Nec Mater posset Prolem: quod posse videmus, 

Nec minis atque homines inter se nota cluere. 
Nam sæpe ante Deum vitulus delubra decora 

Turicremas propter mactatus concidit aras, | 

Sanguinis exspirans calidum de pectore flumen, = 

At mater virideis saltus orbata peragrans, 

Linquit humi pedibus vestigia pressa bisulcis, 


* 
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Omnia convisens oculis loca, si queat usquam _ 
Conspicere amissum Fætum: completque querelis 
Frundiferum nemus adsistens; et crebra revisit 

Ad stabulum, desiderio perfixa Juvenci: a 

Nec teneræ salices, atque herbæ rore vigen'es. 
Fluminaque ulla queunt summis labentia ripis, 
Oblectare animum, subitamque avertere curam: 

Nec Vitulorum aliæ species per 3 
Derivare queunt aliò, curaque levare: | 
Uzque adeo quiddam N notumque requirit. 
a Lib. II. 349. 


hence 1 
Hence the fond mother knows her tender young, 
The tender young their mother: midst the brutes | 
As clear discern'd, as man's sublimer race.— ; 
Thus oft, before the sacred shrine, perfum'd  ' 
With spires of frankincense, th' unweeting calf 
Pours, o'er the altar, from his breast profound, 
The purple flood of life: but, wand'ring wild 
O'er the green sward, the plaintive d dam bereft 
Beats, with her hoof, the deep-indented dale; 
Each spot exploring, if, perchance, she still 
May trace her idol: thro th' umbrageous grove  , 
With well-known voice she moans, and aft re-seeks, 
Urg'd by a mother's love; th' accustom'd stall. 
Nor shade for her, nor dew-distended grass, 
Nor stream $oft-gliding down its banks abrupt, 
| Yield aught of solace; or the carking care 
Avert that preys within: nor the gay young | 
Of others soothe her o'er the joyous 8 
So le she longs, $0 _— for her own, 
Des of this ant impress us wich a very 
favourable idea of the tenderness and humanity of the 


NO. 1. . LITERARY HOURS- „ US 
poet. What can more delicioualy paint the ardours of 
domestic affection than the ensuing lines: 8 


At jam non domus accipiet te læta; neque unn 

Optima. nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 

TOR, et tacita Joey dulcedine tangent. | 
| 1 Lib, III. ge. 


* 


"They have not excaped the pathetic Virgil: 2 


| Interea dulces e circum oscula nati. 5 
| : | „ 523. 


and the 1 1 of Gra has imbibed the very 
spirit of the Roman: . 


For them no more the blazing — chall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kin to _— 


- 


Thomson has thus depicted circumstances f a 
congenial , 1 


In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm: 

In vain his little children, peeping out . 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 2s 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he an 
Nor TO nor  tacred home, 5 : | 

| Winer 311. 

From the extracts now given the reader will be able | 
to appreciate the merits both of the original and; transla- 
tion. It i is with Peculiar propriety that blank verse has 


3 E 1 
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been chosen as the medium of the latter; for though 


the controversy still exists with regard to the superior 
aptitude of blank or rhymed verse for the Epopee, 
there can be little doubt that in a philosophic poem, 
where much depends upon the fidelity of the represen- 
tation, this species of metre, freed as it is from the 
shackles of similar termination, and possessing a dignity | 
and variety unknown to the couplet, has very powerful 
claims to preference. It is impossible on a subject so 
multiform and intricate as that of this poem to employ 
rhyme, though even in the hands of a master, without 
great redundancy, and circumlocution, and imparting 
rather the air of a feeble paraphrase than of a spirited 
and faithful version. In the translation by Creech the 
couplet has led, in almost every page, to the most 
ridiculous redundancies; a want of taste, however, in 
the selection of language, is as conspicuous in Creech 
as a deficiency of skill and address in the management 
of his versification. One pleonasm out of a thousand 
will be adequate to shew the absurdities into which he 
has fallen from the dire necessity of providing a rhyme. 
In the sixth book, Lucretius has observed that © when 
an ardent fever pervades the frame, the odour. of wine 
becomes so intolerable as to Sensi for a time, 5 
e of Senne. ä 


Led 


/ Cum membra hominis percepit fervida * 
Tum be odor vini plagæ mactabilis i instar, 
Lib. VI. 85 


which Creech has thus elegantly vercified: 


To ose how 8 burn, the eln 
"ot vigorous wine is grievous, Death and Hell. 
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> In the construction of Blank Verse, however, the 
- utmost attention is required, and the nicest ear must be 
exercised, in forming and arranging the style, in varying 
and adjusting the pauses. The mechanism of rhyme, 
however polished, may be acquired by practice, whereas 
he harmony demanded from the poet who rhymes not, 
is usually the result of a combination of very many 
lines, and not only more difficult as being more com- 
plicated, but must necessarily be accompanied with a 
beauty of diction and a vigour of thought which, in the 
couplet, are but too often compensated for, in the 
opinion of the generality of poetical amateurs, by the 
monotonous jingle which attends it. Few, therefore, 
have attained to excellence in this species of composi- 
tion; Shakspeare, Milton and Dyer, Akenside, Mason 
and Cowper, may be considered as furnishing the best 
models, and in their school Mr. Good Seems to have 
studied with success. His blank verse strikes me as 
meriting much praise for melody and variety of rythm, 
for that disposition of cadence and pause which gratifies 
a correct ear, and which even in the longest composi- 
tion loses not the charm that first attracted. 

K undertaking 80 difficult as a poetic version of 
Lucretius must assuredly be deemed, cannot fail, I 
should hope, of meeting with due encouragement from 
the literary world. Should the observations and quo- 
tations which have been given in this paper, have the 
smallest tendeney to place in a clearer point of _ 
the merits of the Roman and his Translator, it may, I 


be benefited by the attempt. 


* 
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Tus with confidence be , that the public will 5 
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The lunatic, the lover, and, the, poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 
| ” SHAKSPEARE. 
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| IMAGINATION, that fruitful source of the beautiful 
and sublime, when duly tempered and chastised by the 
strict ratiocination of science, throws a fascinating 


charm over all the walks of life; unveils, as it were, 
scenes of fairy texture, and draws the mind, with salu- 


_ tary influence, from the sordid cares, and selfish 


pursuits, the sanguinary tumult, and materialized enjoy- 


ments of the herd of mankind, to repose on all that is 
good and fair, on all that the Almighty Architect, in 


animate or inanimate nature, has poured forth to excite 


the. admiration, the love and e of his intellectual 
creatures. 


But should this brilliant faculiy be nurtured on the 


bosom of enthusiasm, or romantic expectation, or be 
left to revel in all its native wildness of combination, 
and to plunge i into ell the visionary terrors of superna- 
tural agency, undiverted by the deductions of truth, or 
the sober realities of existence, it will too often prove 


distraction. | 


the cause of acute misery, of b and even of 
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In the spring of life, when reason a wi experience are 
necessarily confined, almost every object rises clothed 


in vivid hues; earth appears a paradise, and its inhabi- 


tants little short of perfection; alas! as the man ad- 


vances, as he becomes acquainted with his fellow man, 
how are all these splendid visions scattered on the 


winds! he beholds passions the most baneful devastate 
this beauteous globe, and witnesses, with horror and 
dismay, its wretched inhabitants immolate each other 


on the altars of avarice, and ambition. Starting from 
the dream of youth, he turns disgusted from the loath- 
some scene; perhaps, retires to commune with himself, 


60 e upon the lot of e 


To this i important crisis many of the characters which 


adorn or blot the records of humanity, owe their origin. 


He, who can call religion and literature to his aid, will 
pass along the road of life intent on other worlds, and 
alone employed in this, in accelerating the powers of 
intellect, and in meliorating the condition of his species. 
From the crimes and follies of mankind, from the an- 
nals of blood, and the orgies of voluptuousness, will 


this man fly to no unprofitable solitude; here will he 


trace the finger of the Deity, and here amid the pur- 
suits of science, the charms of music, and the pleasures 
of poetry, with simplicity; of heart, and ener od 
genius will adore. the God who. N chem. : 


Effects, ae auch as chens, EY * IHE 
no common result; for that intensity of feeling and ar- 
dour of expectation-which-usvally accompany. our early 
years, meeting with a sudden and. unexpected check; 


— 


* 
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cometimes lead to a train n of idea the very innate 
that pleased before, and misanthropy, and even sceptie- 
ism close the scene, and chill every social and bene vo- 
lent exertion. But far more common is that character 
which when once awakened from the delusion of inex- 
perience, and become acquainted. with the vices of 
- mankind, passes on with wily circumspection, intent 
only on moulding the crimes, and passions which sur- 
round it, to instruments of pecuniary gain, ar desdlating 
ambition, Many of this class there are, whose principal 
object being the accumulation of property, preserve, as 
a mean toward its attainment, an imposing exterior, and 
travel through life with, what is called, a fair character, 
yet possessing no one benevolent feeling or liberal sen- 
timent that can properly designate them for man, or 
ank them argon the ine! . cnsame. 


But some there are gifted with an imagination of abe | 
most brilliant kind; who are aecustomed to expatiate 
in all the luxury of an ideal world, and who possess a 
heart, glowing: with the tenderest sensations. These 

men too frequently fall a sacriſice to the indulgence of 
a warm and vigorous fancy, and which is, unhdppily, 
not. sufficiently corrected by a knowledge of mankind, 
or the rigid deduction of scientific i < The 3 8 


find no architype i in the busy * of ifs Not, fade _ | 
neath the gloomy touch of reality, and leave to the 
astonished visionary, a cheerless and a barren view; or 
the mind long and intensely employed in giving form 
and place to the fascinating fictions of fancy, or the wild: 

delusions of zuperstition, is apt, on the first pressure of 


— — — 
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neglect ang; misfortune, to suffer deralijentent;) ad to 
assume for truth, the paintings of enthusiasm. Thus, 
the clear current of exalted thought, or generous feel- 


ing, driven from its course by sudden opposition, and 
vexed with unexpected tempests, not neee spreads 5 
terror and amazement in its progreme.” | 


1209 instances ROPE bs adduced of the fatal effects | 
of giving up the reins to imagination, and of cherishing 


a morbid sensibility; but I shall confine myself, in this 
sketch, to three, * these shall be 1 from the class 


of poets. 


Poetry, to attain its highest point of perfection, de- 
mands an invention fertile in the extreme, and practised 
in the art of combination, and which, seizing hold of 


the superstitions and fears of mankind, pours forth fic- 
tions of the most wild and horrible grandeur. The 
actions and conceptions of superhuman Beings preserve, 
in the creations of Genius, a certain verisimilitude which 


rivets attention, and wins even upon incredulity itself; 


and he who wishes powerfully to impress upon others 
the mingled emotions of terror and delight, must him- 


self be tinctured with some portion of belief in the 
interference of immaterial agency. The metaphysic 
wonders of gothic superstition were in the sixteenth 
century absolutely a part of the creed of all ranks of - 
society, and the poetic productions of that period, be- 


ing deeply tinged with the popular ideas, operated an 


effect upon the mind nearly, or, perhaps, altogether 
unfelt in our sceptical and philosophie age. The ideas, 
Oy relative to the re-appearance of the * 
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still linger pang us, and are occasionally known to 

exert all their wonted influence; and he who has a true 
taste for poetry, yet dwells, with unsated rapture, 
on the dreadful and . re of our r 
bards. | 


But it is b gredtly to be Wied that; in some in. 
stances, the noblest mind has been laid in ruins by 
suffering a train of idea of this kind so far to intrude 
upon the common occurrences of life, as, in the end, 
to induce either profound melancholy, or absolute 
frenzy. The celebrated Tasso flourished in an era. 
hen the gothic mythology still retained its full influ- 
ence , and possessing a vast and prolific imagination, 
together with an hypochondriacal temperament, and 
greatly attached, at the same time, to the Platonic phi- 
losophy, whose beautiful, but visionary doctrines, have 
misled the most superior minds, he mingled the two 
uperstitions, and cherished his partiality for all that 
was greatly wonderful and singular. The composition 
of his immortal epic by giving scope to the boldest 
flights, and calling into effect, the energies of his exalted 
. and enthusiastic fancy, whilst, with equal ardour, it led | 
him to entertain hopes of immediate and extensive fame, 
laid, most probably, the foundation of his succeeding 
derangement. His susceptibility, too, and tenderness 
of feeling, were great, and when his sublime work met 
-with unexpected opposition, and was even treated with 
contempt. and derision, the fortitude of the poet was 
not proof against the keen sense of disappointment. 
He twice attempted to please his i ignorant and malig- 
nant t erities WY W the E and, during the 
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| hurry, the anguish, and irritation attending these efforts, 
- the vigour of a great mind was entirely exhausted, and 
in two years after the publication of his GERUSAL EME 
LIS ERATA, the unhappy Bard became an object of 5 
pity and. of . | 


| 
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| 8 to Giovanni Batu Mano, the great 
| Ee. Friend and Biographer of Tasso, and from whom the 
* | causes of his alienation of mind, we have just assigned, 
| are drawn, his madness was accompanied with the per- 
suasion of his being under the influence of witchcraft, 
and attended by an apparition, and Tasso himself, in a 
letter to Mauritio Cataneo, thus notices this very extra- 
ordinary supernatural Being, whom he terms, tolletto. 
& You must know that I was bewitched, and have never 
been cured; and, perhaps, have more need of an exor- 
cist than of a physician; because my disorder proceeds 
from magical art. I would likewise write a few words 
respecting my dzmon: the rascal hath lately robbed. 
me of many crown pieces; I know not the amount, as 
I am by no means a miser in reckoning, my money, 
but, I dare say, they amount to twenty. He hath like- 
IR 2 turned all my books topsy- turvy; opened my 
1 chests; robbed me of my keys, which I could not keep 
$8 f from him. I am at all times unhappy, but especially 
li | An the night. I know not whether my disease proceeds 
| from frenzy, or nov.” After he had left the Hospital 
»» of St. Ann's at Ferran, whither he had been sent by 
| Duke Alfonzo, and where he had been attended. by the 
most eminent physicians, he again, in a letter to Cataneo, | 
mentions this spiritual thief. This day; the last of 
the year, the brother of the reverend Signior Licino has 
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brought me two of your letters; but one of them was 


taken from me, as soon as I had read it, and, I believe, 
the folletto must have carried it off, because it is that in 
which he is mentioned: and this is one of the miracles 
| * Which I have seen often in che Hospital. These things 


I am certain are done by some magician; and I have 8 
many arguments of it; particularly of a loaf visibly 
stolen from me one afternoon, and a plate of fruit taken 
from before me the other day, when a Polish gentleman 
came to see 5 worthy, ere to wy a vitness of such 


PP a wonder.” 


f A 


* 


Manso afterwards tells us that Tasse would fre: 
quently in company be quite abstracted in his frenzy; 
would talk to himself, and laugh profusely; and would 


fix his eyes keenly upon vacancy for a longtime, and 
then say that he saw his familiar spirit; and describe 
him as under the semblance of an angelic youth, such 
as he paints him in his dialogue of Le Messagiero. 
Manso particularly mentions that once Tasso, angry at 
his incredulity, told him that he should see the spirit 


with his own eyes. 


Accordingly next day, when they 


were talking together and sitting by the fire, Tasso 


suddenly darted his eyes to a window in the room, and 


sat so intent, that, when Manso spoke to him, he 


returned no sort of answer. 
and said. 


At last he turned to him 
Behold the friendly spirit, who is cour- 


k teously come to converse with me; look at him, and 


perceive the truth of my words.“ 
threw his eyes toward the spot; but with his keenest 
| vision could see e but the rays of the sun shining hy 


70 Vit di 1 Taws seritta a Gio. Battista Vans | 


Manso immediately 


ſ 


. heard and seen more than 
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through he window into PR chamber. While he was 
thus staring, Tasso had entered into lofty discourse 
_ - vith the spirit, as he perceived from his share of the 
dialogue: that of the spirit was not audible to him; 
but he solemnly declares that the discourse was 0 
grand and marvellous, and contained such lofty things, 
expregsed in a most unusual mode, that he remained in 
extacy, and did not dare to open his mouth so much as 
to tell Tasso that the spirit was not visible to him. 
In some time, the spirit being gone, as Manso could 
judge, Tasso turned to him with a smile, and said, he 
| hoped he was now convinced. To which Manso 
_ replied, that he had, indeed, heard wonderful. things; 
but had seen nothing. Tasso said, Perhaps you have 
8 : he then paused; 
and Manso, seeing him in silent meditation, did not 
9 care to e him with further nun? 3 vhs 


| Had Taxa not 8 ant 1 of —ͤ— 
piness and fame which are. seldom, if ever, realized, 
and had corrected the fervor of an imagination too 
prone to admit the præternatural and strange, by culti- 
vating those sciences which depend upon demonstrative 
evidence, or by mingling more with the world, and 
discriminating its various characters and foibles, the 
integrity of his mind had, most probably, been pre- 
served. Shakspeare possessed in a far superior degree, 
if L may be allowed the term, the powers of superhuman 
creation, and no poet ever enjoyed such an unlimited 
dominion over the fears and superstitions of mankind. 
Vet the acuteness, the ine xhaustible variety of his 


— 
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genius, his . a humour, oy his . intuitive 


penetration into the follies and vices of his species, 


enabled him to avoid, in a great measure, chat eredulity 


VPhich his wild, terrific, yet delighiful and consistent 


fictions, almost rivetted upon others. Milton, too, had 


a a peculiar predilection for traditionary tales, and le- 


gendary lore, and, in his early youth, Spent much 


time in reading romantic narratives; but the deep 
and varied erudition which distinguished his career, for 
no man in Europe, at that time, possessed a wider field 
of intellect, sufficiently protected him from their delu- 


sive influence, though, to- the latest period of life, he 
still retained much of his original partiality. Ossian, 
however, that melancholy but sublime Bard of other 


times, seems to have given implicit credit to the super- 
stitions of his country, and his poems are, therefore, 
replete with a variety of - immaterial agents; but these 
are of a kind rather calculated to soothe and support 


the mind, than to shake and harrow it, as the _ 


with malignant and mysterious e 


55 In the present century when science and literature 
| have spread so extensively, the heavy clouds of super- 
_ 8tition have been dispersed, and hive assumed a lighter 


and less formidable hue; for though the tales of Wal- 


pole, Reeve and Radcliffe, or the poetry of Wieland, 
Burger and Lewis, Still , powerfully arrest attention, 
and keep an ardent curiosity alive,, yet is their machi- 


* The Oberen of this exquisite poet which, in sportive play of fancy, may vie with - 


the Muse of Shakspeare, and. which, in the conduct of its fable, is auperior to any 
work extant, richly merits an english dress. It is Said that the late Mr. Sixt of 


* 


e eee 


Canterbury left a translation of this Epic, OW well eee 
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nery, my no means, an object of n delle, nor can 


it, I should hope, now lead to dangerous credulity, as 
fy when in the times of Tasso, Shakspeare and even Mil- 
bd ion, witches and wisards, spectres and fairies, were near- 
ly as important subjects of faith as the most serious 
e of religion. eee 


| Yer OD we had one mnclanchialy instance, and toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century, where disappoint- 
ment, operating upon enthusiasm, has induced. effects 
somewhat similar to those recorded of the celebrated 
Italian. In the year 1756 died our lamented Colrtins,. 
one of our most exquisite poets, and of whom, perhaps, 
without exageration it may be asserted, that he partook 
of the credulity and enthusiasm of Tasso, the magic 
vildness of Shakspeare, the sublimity of Milton, and 
the pathos of Ossian. He had early formed sanguine 
expectations of fame and applause, but reaped nothing 
but penury and neglect, and stung with indignatidn at 
the unmerited treatment his productions had met with, 
he burnt the remaining copies with his own hands. His 
Odes to Fear, on the Poetical Character, to Evening, 
che Passions, and on the Superstitions of the Highlands 
of Scotland, strongly mark the bias of his mind to all 
SO : that i is awefully wild and terrible. His address to ern Sf 


Dark Power! with modding meek cubmitted thought 


Be mine to read the visions old 5 
Which thy awakening bards have — 9 . 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view. 5 
Hold each eümnnge tale devoutly true. 1 8 
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was prompted by what he actually felt, for, 1 like _ D 
he was, in some measure, a convert to the imagery he 
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"Aw and the 313 lines i in which he eaten the 
Italian, might, with, can! propi ietys, be. eee to 
bi 


t. 


| Prevailing Poct, U As üg w. mind 
| Believ'd the magic wonders n ange 


. 


. His panne hawever,; in exciting the cendhie emotions 
were superior to Tasso's, and, in pathetic simplicity, 
nothing, perhaps, can exceed his Odes to Pity, on the 
Death of Colonel Ross, on the Death of Thomson, 


and his Dirge“ in Cymbeline, which abound with 
passages that irresistably make their way to the heart. 


Ode _ the Popular CS the Highlands. 


* The beautiful and tender imagery in a stanza of this little dirge _ * 
: The Red- breast oft at evening. hours | | 
| Shall kindly lend his little ad, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
has been $0 much a favorite with the poets that I am tempted to throw a few of their 


elegant descriptions into the form of a note. In * a somewhat 1 
idea is thus expressed in the Epitaph on Timan; Po 6 0 


Qs en” e | 
Izv'@&. 8 2 
Nor print the feather'd warbter in the spring 
His little footsteps lghtly on my grave. 
'WakeFiELD. 
"an has a passage of a greater e with regard to the wood-pigon 
Me fabulosz Vulture in Appulo | | 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, 
8 i fatigatumque somno, ee 
| Fronde novã en Ane SY 
Texere. | 
"th Lib. 11. oa. 4. 
And we all remember the ballad of our infancy, aud which, perhaps, more imme- 
2 3 gave rise to succeeding imitations: 85 ö 
| And Robin Red-breast carefull j 
Did cover them with leaves. | 
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lle who could feel, with so much sensibility, the 

Sorrows and misfortunes of others, and could pour the 

plaint of woe with such harmonious skill, was soon 
himself to be an object of extreme compass ion. His 

anxiety and distress, rendered doubly poignant by a 

£7 very splendid imagination, in the event produced un- 
conquerable melancholy, and occasional fits of frenzy, 
and, * ab pressure of n ene en gra- 


* 
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| Shakspeare has in the following lines of his Eximdetine tenderly alluded to this 
bird, and which certainly suggested to Collins the stanza we have quoted: | 
. With fairest flowers, 
„ : Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
. I'll sweeten thy sad grave: Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primfose; nor ö 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 5 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander | 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath: the Ratdeck would, 


With charitable bill, bring thee all this; .*  \ 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when REI Y We none, 
To winter-gown thy Cora, — 7 
Drayton a also thus notices Re 


Covering with 1 moss the da unclosed eye, 
The little Red - breast teacheth charitie. | ro 
The Muse of Gray, too, has honoured it with a tribute worthy its W 
There scatteted oft, the earliest of the year, : 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found: 
The Red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little ſootsteps lightly print the ground. f 
And lastly Mr. Hole, in his epic romance of Arthur, or the Northern Enchant- 
ment, is not excelled by any of his tA in mm the charitable 
offices of this favorite : 

Now Cador's oor be views, | 
With 3 moos and faded leaves bestrew'd. | 
In days of old, not Fet did we invade - | 
The harmless tenants of the woodland hate, 
The crimson-breasted warbler o'er the slain 

| While frequent rose his melancholy strain, e 

ö With pious care, 'twas all he could, . 

The funeral rites, by ruthless man neat 
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'On the. i. "lately erected to his memory at 
Chichester, and executed with admirable taste by the 
ingenious Flaxman, the poet 1s represented as just re- 
covered from a fit of frenzy, and in a calm and reclining 
posture, seeking reſuge from his misfortunes in the con- 


solations of the gospel, while his lyre, and one of the 
first of his poems lie neglected on the ground. Above 
are two beautiful figures of Love and Pity intwined in 
each others arms, and beneath, the following elegant 


and impressive epitaph from the pen of Mr. e 


Ye who the merits of the dead revere 

Who hold misfortune sacred, genius der, 

Regard this tomb, where Collins hapless name 

Solicits kindness with a double claim; 9280 

Tho Nature gave him; and tho Science taught 

The Fire of Fancy, and the reach of Thought, | 

Severely doom'd to penury s extreme, 

Fe pass 'd, in miad@'ning pain, life's feverish dream; | 

While rays of genius only serv'd to she 

The thick'ning horror and exalt his woe. 

Ye walls that echo'd to his frantic moan, « 

Guard the due records of this grateful stone; 

Strangers to him, enamour' d of his lays, 

This fond memorial to his talents raise. 

For this the ashes of a bard require, 

Who touch'd the tenderest notes of Pity's lyre; 

Who join d pure Faith to strong poetic powers, 

Who, in reviving Reason's lucid hours, 

- Sought on one. book his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deem'd the Book of God the best. 
| '6 8 
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The same warm and eager expectations of immor- 
dtality and fame, associated with similar fervor,” and 
creative energy of genius, and accompanied with still 
greater ignorance of mankind, led the unhappy Chat- 
terton to suicide. The fairy visions he had drawn 
were blasted by the hand of poverty and neglect, and 
conscious of the powers which animated his bosom, 
and despising that world which had failed to cherish 
them, and bf which he had formed so flattering but o 
delusive an idea, in a paroxysm of wounded pride, and 
indignant contempt, e in the ove alone'a chelter ; 
from affliction. | a 


| Oh, laare'd Youth, whom Nature form'd ; in vain, 
With powers on Pindus' splendid height toreign! 

O dread example of what pangs await 

| Young genius struggling with malignant fate! 
What could the Muse, who fir'd thy infant frame. 
With the rich promise of poetic fame; 

Who taught thy hand its magic art to hide, | 
And mock the insolence of Critic pride; 5 
What could her unavailing cares oppose,, 

To save her darling from his desperate foes; 

From pressing Want's calamitous controul, nz. 
And Pride, the fever of the ardent soul? — 
Ah, see, too conscious of her failing power, 5 
She quits her Nursling in his deathful hour! 28 
In a chill room, within whose wretched wall 5 
No cheering voice replies to Misery s call; 
Near a- vile bed, too crazy to sustain 
Misfortune's wasted limbs, convuls d with pain. 
On the bare floor, with heaven· directed eyes, 
The hapless youth in speechless horror lies; 85 5 
The poisonous vial, by distraction drain' d, 
Rolls from his hand, in wild contortion strain'd, 
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Pale with life-wasting pangs, its dire effect, 
And stung to madness by the world's neglect, 1 
He, in abhorrence of the dangerous art, OO 
Once the dear idol of his glowing heart, 
Tears from his Harp the vain deteſted wires, 
Andi in the and; 6 despair 3 | 
> ! e i 


; ; 1 
; * . ; 


He, therefore, who early possesses the characteristics # 1 
of genius, and is desirous of placing before the public | 
eye, its more happy effusions, should be assiduously oe 
taught the probability of ridicule, or neglect. . Let not : 
his wish to claim admiration be-repressed, but let him 4 
be trained to expect it from a chosen few, and to despise 
the malignancy, or- the apathy of the many. The most 
beautiful works of imagination are the least understood, 
nor can an author, untill he become fashionable from 
the recommendation of a few leading critics, meet with 
general applause, nor, indeed, should he either hope 5 
for, or value it. Of the multitudes who pretend to 
admire a Shakspeare, or a Milton, not one in a thou- 
sand, has any relish or proper conception of the autor 
but merely echo the opinion that reaches them, though, | 
by a common operation of vanity, they applaud their —_ 4 
* oun discernment and taste. In general, the most esti- | be 
mable compoxitions are written for posterity, and are. 
little valued at the moment of their production. The 
Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, the Paradise Lost of 5 
Milton, and the Poems of Collins, hou testimony to Eo 
the tyuth of the assertion. SE . 


2 It is; ia highly necessary to guard against those | _ 
delusions which an exclusive study of works of imagi- „ 
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nation is a to generate in a mind 3 to poetic 
combination. Let the young poet be properly initiated 
into life, and led to mingle the severer studies with the 
vivid/colourings of the muse, and neither disappoint- : 
ment, nor melancholy-will then, probably, intrude . 
his useful dr rational en e 5 


To correct the sanguine expectations which young 

authors are too apt to form, or to divest of their too 

_ enchanting hues the dangerous and delusive pictures 
+ $ketched in early life, may have its use, but it is little 

to be apprehended, in the present day, that the wild 
workings of poetic imagination should lead to that ob- 
liquity of idea which may terminate in derangement. 
Philosophy and science have now taken too deep root 
for such credulity to recur, nor is the general character 
of our poetry that of enthusiasm. What we have said 
may, however, account for the mental irregularities of 
a Tasso and a Collins, though, perhaps, little applicable 
or essential to any. modern bard. The subject, never- 
theless, is curious, a and will, probably, be thought not 
altogether destitute of entertainment. 
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Can music's voice, can beauty $ "ay, 
*Can painting's glowing hand supply . 
A charm so suited to my mind, | | 
As blows this hollow gust of wind, | FR ; 
As drops this little weeping rill, 8 N 
- Soft trickling down the moss- grown hill, 
While thro” the west, where sinks the crimson day 
Meek twilight doviy * and waves her banners gray . 
e Mason.' 
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To meliorate the sufferings of unmerited calamity, to 


enable us to bear up against the pressure of detraction, 
and the wreck of ties the most endearing, benevolent 
Providence hath wisely mingled, in the cup of sorrow, 

drops of a sweet and soothing nature. If, when the 


burst of passidn dies away; if, when che violence of 


grief. abates, rectitude of conduct, and just feeling be 


possessed, recollection points not the arrow of misfor- 


tune, it adds not the horrors of guilt; no, it gives birth 
to sensations the most pleasing, sweet, though full of 
sorrow, melancholy, yet delightful, which soften and 
which calm the mind, which heal, and pour balm into 
the wounded spirit. The man, whose efforts have been 


liberal and industrious, deserving, though unfortunate, 


whom poverty and oppression, whom calumny and in- 


gratitude have - brought low, feels, whilst conscious 


i 
$ 
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innocence dilates his breast, that secret gratulation, that 
selflapproving and that honest pride which fits him to 
sustain the pangs of want and of neglect; he finds, 
amid the bitterest misfortunes, that virtue still can whis- 
per peace, can comfort, and can bid the wretched 
smile. Thus even where penury and distress put on 
their sternest features, and where the necessaries of life 
are, with difficulty, procured, even here are found. 
those dear emotions which arise from purity of thought - 
and action; emotions from whose influence no misery 

can take away, from whose claim to possession no 
tyrant can detract, which the guilty being deprived of, 
sicken and despair, and which he who holds fast, is 
eee en | 


But where 5 Ow has been liberally and elegantly 
- cultivated, where much sensibility and strength of 
| passion are present, and the misfortunes occurring, turn 
upon the loss of some tender and beloved connexion, 
in this case, what may be called the luxury of. grief is 
more fully and exquisitely displayed. That mild and 
gentle sorrow, which, in the bosom of the good, and of 
che feeling, succeeds the strong energies of grief, is of a 
nature so e and grateful, 50 friendly to the soft 
emotions of the soul, that those, whose friendship, or 
- Whose love the hand of fate has severed, delight in the 
indulgence of reflections which lead to past endeir- 
ment, which, dwelling on the virtues, the perfections 


of the dead, e = pure Ty of holy 
enthusiasm. s 


: | —— ask the faithful * 
Why the cold urn of her, whom * be loved, 
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80 aw fills hw arms; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour- 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 
Op, he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance sooths, 
With virtue's kindest looks, his We breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. 


AKENSIDE, 
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Hort, every y thing: which hls to 4 and nds 
the mind, to introduce a pensive train of thought, and 
call the starting tear, will long and ardently be che- 
rished. Music, the solace of the mourner, that food 
of tender passion, which, while it sweetly melts the soul, 
corrects each harsh and painful feeling, will ever to the 
wretched be a source of exquisite sensation. Those 

writers who have touched the finest chords of pity, who 
mingling the tenderest simplicity with the strongest 
emotions of the heart, speak the pure language of na- 
ture, have elegantly drawn the effects of music on the 
mind; the Fonrose of Marmontelle, the Maria of 
Sterne, and the Julia de Roubigne of Mackenzie, but 
more especially the Minstrel of Beattie, sweetly evince 
this delightful and bewitching melancholy which so 
e steals n che children of sorrow. 


That the 8 ot nature, of ifs various fea- : 
tures of the sublime and of the beautiful, often lead to 
h reflections of a solemn and serious cast, is a circum- 
stance well established; and on this account, the pos- 
session of romantic and sequestered scenery is a 


* 
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requisite highly wished for by 4 who- mourn the 
loss of a beloved object. The gloomy majesty of 

antique wood, the awful grandeur of o'erhanging rock, 
the frequent dashing of perturbed water, throw a som 
bre tint around, which suits the language of complaining 
grief. Perhaps to the wild and pictoresque beauties of 
Valchiusa we owe much of the poetry, much of the 
pathos of Petrarch, the perpetuity of whose passion for 
Laura was, without doubt, greatly strengthened by such 
a retreat; where, free from interruption, he could dwell 
upon the remembrance of her virtue and her beauty, 
could invoke her gentle spirit, and indulge the sorrows 
of his heart. How strongly its romantic scenery affect- 
ed him, how vividly it brought to recollection- those 
long lost pleasures when, in the company of his beloved 
Laura, he wandered amid its friendly shades, and hung 
upon the music of her lips, every reader of sensibility 

vill judge from the following beautiful translation of 
the 2615t. sonnet, transcribed from an RR Apes Lay 
on n the Life and Character of Petrarch — ; 


ON THE PROSPECT OF. VALCHIUSA. - 


| Thou lonely vale, where in che fleeting years ys 
Of tender youth 1 breath'd my am'rous pain; 
Thou brook, whose silver stream receiv'd my tears 
Thy murmurs Joining to my sorrowing rain, 
1 come, to visit all my m haunts n 


5 0 green-clad hills, familiar to my eight! 
O well-known paths where oft I wont to rove, 
using the tender accents of my love! 
Long use and sad remembrance now invite, 
. which once could * tg. 
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Yes, ye are e stil the FL, 8 me alone ef 
Your charms decay; for she, who to these eyes E 
Gave nature beauty, now for ever gone, | 
„Dr in the silent grave a mould ring victim lies! 
Fu e to pain, ma have been the-impres- „ 
sion on the susceptible mind of Petrarch; and, indeed, 
on every mind alive to pity and struggling with distress 
such scenery will ever produce sensations of a similar 
kind: how delightful to the bosom of sadness, are the 
still sweet beauties of a moon. light evening, and who, 
that has a heart to feel, is not struck by the soft and 
tender scenery of a Claude, whose setting suns diffuse 
such an exquisite melancholy, and whose shadowy 
fore · grounds drop such a grateful gloom, as are pecu- 
\ larly eg.) to the mind of taste ang Ou 
" Has nothing will 3 prove how ER avaricious 
the soul of Petrarch was of this mingled perception of — 
pleasure and of pain, this luxury of grief, than presenting 
the reader with a note translated from the margin of a 
manuscript. of Virgil, preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and formerly in Petrarch's possesion. 
It. is enriched with many latin annotations in the poet's 
| band vriting, and on the first Page is "the ſing . 
NY 9 5 a, ; EL, 5 


* "BALD W 0 by the virtues 5 ok possessed, 5 
celebrated, during many years, by my Verses, appeared 
to my eyes for the first time, on the sixth day of April, | 
in the year thirteen hundred and twenty-seven, at 5 
Avignon, in the church of St. Claire, at six o'clock in 4 
| Rs | 
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the morning. I was then in my early youth. In the 
same town, on the same day, and at the same hour, in 
the year thirteen hundred and forty-eight, this light, 
this sun, withdrew from the world. I was then at 
Verona, ignorant of the calamity that had befallen me. 
A letter I received at Parma, from my Ludovico, on 
the nineteenth of the following month, brought me che 
cruel information. Her body, so beautiful, so pure, 
- was deposited on the day of her death, after vespers, in 
the church of the Cordeliers. Her soul, as Seneca 
has said of Africanus, I am ae returned to 
1 from whence it came. | 


« For the purpose of- often dwelling on the sad 
| remembrance of so severe a loss, I have written these 
particulars in a book that comes frequently under my 
inspection. I have thus prepared for myself a pleasure 
mingled with pain. My loss ever present to my me- 


mory, will teach me, that there is now nothing in this 
life which can give me pleasure That it is now time 


I should renounce the world, since the chain which 
bound me to it, with so tender an attachment, i is broken. 


Nor will this, with the assistance of Almighty God, be 


difficult. My mind, turning to the past, vill set before 
me all the superfluous cares that have engaged me; all 

the deceitful hopes that I have entertained, and the 
unexpected and afflicting consequences of all my 

DW”; N e PL 

But, independent of a train of nin 8 by 
adverse circumstances, scenery of a ztupendous and 
dolitary cast, will ever have, upon a person of acute 


4 
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2 somewhat w a ann effect; it twill dispose to 
_ contemplation, it will suggest a wish for seclusion, a 
romantic and visionary idea of happiness abstracted 

from society. Those, who possess a genius of which 

imagination is the strongest characteristic, are, of al! 
others the most susceptible of enthusiasm; and, if = 
placed amid scenes of this description, and where civi- 

lization has made little progress, they will eventually 

be the sons of poetry, melancholy, and superstition. 

To these causes we may ascribe the peculiarities of 

Ossian, his deep and uninterrupted gloom, his wild but 

impressive mythology. I do not, indeed, deny, that 

even in the most polished periods of society much of 

this cast of mind may be observed; it is ever, I think, 

attendant upon genius, but, at the same time, 80 | 

| tempered by the sober tints of science and philosophy, 

that it seldom breaks in upon the province of judgment 
and right ratiocination. The melancholy of Milton, 
Voung, and Gray, was so repressed by the chastening 
hand of reason and education, as never to infringe 
upon the duties of life; the spirit, the energy of 
Milton's comprehensive soul, the rational and sublime 
piety of Young, the learning and morality of Gray, 
poverfully withheld the accession of a state of mind so 
inimical to the rights of society. I speak here, as I 
have before hinted, of a constitutional bias of mind, 
not of that deep sorrow which arises from the loss 


of a beloved relative, or from the unmerited pressure 
of e | 


'In addition to whit has bin rid concerning | 
the effect of scenery, let it be added, that those whom 


, 
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| misfortune. has! W down, wk who. have fled into 
retirement to. indulge 'the luxury of grief, that those 
take peculiar pleasure in being witness to the decay 
and sad vicissitudes of nature, that the commencement 
and decline of autumn, the ravages of winter, the fury 
of the mountain torrent, the howling of the midnight 
storm, che terrors of a sultry noon, the burst of thun- 
der and the flash of lightning, are to them sources of 
a sympathy and consolation. What sublime and pensive 
images may they not derive from the melancholy sighing | 
of the pale, particularly from „that pause, observes 
Mr. Gray, as the gust is recollecting itself, and rising 
upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like the swell 
of an olian harp. There i is nothing, adds he, so 
like the voice of a spirit.“ And, indeed, however in- 
considerable, in itself, such a sound may be, yet, from 
the association of ideas, and from the general knowledge 
of its being the presage of a storm, it derives a degree . 
of awful and impressive grandeur, admirably adapted to 
che nurture of reflection. In such a situation as this, 
every thing is in unison with their feelings, each object 
seems to suffer; and to a mind pregnant with images 
of distress, little is wanting to immediate personification; 
they may exclaim, in the beautiful and dexeriptive lan- 
guage of Miss . | | 


| Twas 8 e'en here! 8 now 1 sit reclin' * 
And winter's sighs sound hollow in the wind; 
Loud, and more loud, the blast of evening raves, 5 
And strips the oaks of their last ling ring leaves, 1 
The eddying foliage in the tempest flies 
And fills with duskier een the Geng skies, | 
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Red sinks the sun behind che IO" hill, 
And rushes with hoarse stream, che · mountain rill; 3 
And now with ruffling billows, cold and pale, | 
Runs swoln and dashing down the lonely vale; 
While to these tearful eyes, Grief's faded form 
*Sits on the cloud, and 8 amid che storm. 


That this b and . sorrow so frequently 
the concomitant of the best disposition and principles, 
and the certain test of a generous and susceptible heart, 
that this should be so often carried to an extreme, | 
should so often militate against our social and domestic 
duties, is an event which merits the most serious atten- 
tion. It is not however uncommon; he, to whom these 
sweet but melancholy sensations have been once known, 
will not easily be persuaded to relinquish them; bis 
shuns society, and, dwelling on the deprivations he has 
suffered, seeks to indulge what, when thus cherished, 
is but childish imbecility. It is the more necessary, 
perhaps, that an error of this kind be corrected, as from 
the fashionable rage of affected sensibility, many other- 
wise would suppose themselves evincing an undoubted 
claim to feelings «tremblingly alive,” by a mode of 
conduct which convicts them. of 200 and at hypocricy. 


; At the same time that 1 Author ER TY the 

excess of grief, as detracting from our .public and our 
private duties, he, by no means, wishes to restrain those 
pensive and those soft emotions which arise from just 
affection for departed excellence, or from the conscious - 
ness of rectitude of conduct and unmerited. adversity; 3 4 
on the contrary, he 1 is their adyocate, they net us 


f * 
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under our misfortunes, they afford us a tixury/ most 
soothing to the mind: but let us take care it degenerates 
not into weakness, that it leads not to unprofitable soli- 
tude: for, as hath been justly dN Lit is not good 


for man to be alone.” = % 


NUMBER I. 


E quanto a dir qual era, & cosa dura, 
Questa valle“ selvaggia ed aspra e forte 
Che nel pensier rinnuova la Peu: 
Tanto è amara, che pocco è piò morte: 

Ma per trattar del ben, ch'i vi trovai, 
Dirsò del altre cose, ch'i v'ho scorte. 1 
8 DaxxrE. 
The place L know not, where I chanc'd to rove; 
It was a vale 80 wild, it wounds me sore 
But to remember with what ills 1 strove: 
Such still my dread, that death is little more. 
But 1 will tell the good which there I found: 
925 High —_ 'twas there my fortune to explore. 
HAYLEY. 
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Ir was evenings when Wolkmar and his dog, almost ä 
spent with fatigue, descended one of the mountains in 

Switzerland; the sun was dilated in the horizon, and 

threw a tint of. rich crimson over. the waters of a a2 
neighbouring lake; on each side rocks of varied. form, 
their green heads. glowing in the beam, were swarded 
with sbrubs that hung feathering from their summits, 


and, at intervals, was heard the rushing of a troubled 
stream. 


* 1 T 
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Amid this scenery, our en far from any habi. | 
tation, wearied, and uncertain of the road, sought for 
some excavation in the rock, wherein he might repose 
himself, and having at length discovered such a situa- 
tion, fell fast asleep upon some withered leaves. His 

dog sat watching at his feet, a small bundle of linen 
and a staff were placed. beside him, and the red rays of 
the declining sun, having pierced through. the shrubs 
that concealed the retreat, gleamed on the languid fea- 
tures of his beloved master. 


| And * Ss thy rest, O Wolkmar! may sleep sit 
pleasant on thy soul! Unhappy man! war hath es- 
tranged thee from thy native village; war, unnatural 
war, snatched thee from thy Fanny and her infant, 
Where art thou, best of wives? thy Wolkmar lives! 
report deceived thee, Daughter of affliction! for the 
warrior rests not in the narrow house. Thou fled'st; 
thy beauty caught the eye of power; thou fled'st with 
thy infant and thy aged father. Unhappy woman! thy 
husband seeketh thee over the wilds of Switzerland. 


Long be thy rest, O * wy ow Sit 28 
on thy soul! 


Vet not 1 did Wolkmar rest; starting, he beheld 
the dog, who, seizing his coat, had shook it with 
violence; and having thoroughly awakened him, whining 

| licked his face, and sprang through the thicket. Wolk- 
mar, eagerly following, discerned at some distance a 
man gently walking down the declivity of the opposite 
hill, and his own dog running with full speed towards 
him. The sun yet threw athwart the vale rays of a 


4 
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blood-red hue, the sky was overcast, and a few big 
round drops rustled through the drooping leaves. 
Wolkmar sat him down, the dog now fawned upon the 
man, then bounding ran before him. The curiosity of 
Wolkmar was roused, he rose to meet the stranger, 
who, as he drew near, appeared old, very old, his steps 
SCArce supporting with a staff; a blue mantle was 
wrapped around him, and his hair and beard, white as f 
snow, and waving to the breeze of the hill, received 

from beneath a dark oy the: last 1 8 crimson 95 

the setting sun. | 


| The jo now ran wagging * tail, 2 to hea master, 
and then to the stranger, leaping upon each with marks 
of the utmost rapture, till too rudely expressing his j joy, 
the old man tottering fell at the foot of a blasted beech, 
chat stood at the bottom of the hill. Wolkmar hasten- 
ed to his relief, and had just reached the spot, when 
starting back, he exclaimed, © My father, O my father!“ 
Gothre, for so the old man was called, saw and knew 
his son, a smile of extacy lighted up his features, a 
| hectic flushed his cheek, his eyes beamed transport 
through the waters that suffused them, and stretching 
forth his arms, he faintly uttered, My beloved son! 
Nature could no more: the bloom upon his withered 
cheek fled fast away, the dewy lustre of his eye grew 
dim, the throbbing of his heart oppressed him, and 
straining Wolkmar with convulsive energy, the last 
long breath of aged Gothre fled cold across the cheek | 
| of his son. : 
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the lake, a silence deep and terrible prevailed, unbroken 
but by a cold shriek, that at intervals died along the 


valley; the demon of the night trembled on his hill of - 


at my heart; all shall yet be well. The night again 
grew dark, and Wolkmar, retiring a few paces wma 
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The night grew dark 5 1 the moon strug- 
gled to appear, and by fits her pale light streamed across 


valley. Wolkmar lay entranced upon the dead body 5 
of his father, the dog stood motionless by his side; but, 
at last. alarmed, he licked their faces, and pulled his 
master by the coat, till having in vain endeavoured. to. 
awaken them, he ran howling dreadfully along the 


storms, and the rocks returned a deepening echo. 155 
: & 

Wolkmar at length awoke, a cold sweat trickled 
over his forehead, every muscle shook with horror, and, 
kneeling by the body of Gothre, he wept aloud. 
« Where is my Fanny, he exclaimed, Where shall 
I find her; oh! that thou hadst told me she yet lived, 
good old man! if alive, my God, che must be 1 8010 
the night is dark, these mountains are unknown to me.” 
As he spoke, the illumined edge of a cloud shone on 
the face of Gothre, a smile yet dwelt upon his features; 
«© Smilest thou, my father, said Wolkmar, «I feel it 


his Oe) qa himself on the 3 5 


He had not S0 many minutes in this Situation, 
before the distant sound of voices struck his ear; they 
stemed to issue from different parts of the valley; two 
or three evidently approached the spot where Gothre 
lay, and the name of Gothre was at length loudly and 
frequently PEO: 'Wolkmar, : starting from the 
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ground, "sighed with anxiety and expectation, leaning 
forward, he would have listened, but the beating of his 
heart appalled him. The dog who, at first alarmed, 
had crept to his master's feet, began now to bark with 
vehemence; suddenly the voices ceased, and Wolkmar 
thought he heard the soft and quick tread of people 
fast approaching. At this moment, the moon burst 
from behind a dark cloud, and shone full on the dead 
body of Gothre. A shrill shriek pierced the air, and 
a young woman rushing forward fell on the body of 
Gothre. « Oh, my Billy,“ she exclaimed to a little 
boy, who ran up to her out of breath, see your be- 
loved Gothre! he is gone for ever, gone to heaven and 
left us. O my poor child!” clasping the boy, who 
cried most bitterly, „what shall we do without _ | 
what will become of us—we will die 40, my Billy! 1 


' Wolkmar; in the n mean dime, od 3 with 
shade, his arms stretched out, motionless, and fixed in 
silent astonishment; his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and he faintly and with difficulty uttered, My 
Fanny, my child!“ His accents reached her ear, she 
sprang wildly from the ground, „It is my Wolkmar's 
spirit,“ she exclaimed. The sky instantly cleared all 
around, and Wolkmar burst upon her sight. They 
rus lied together; she faintecd. God of mercies,” 
cried 'Wolkmar, « if thou wilt. not drive me mad, re- 
store her to life:—he breathes, I thank thee, O my 
God, she breathes! the wife of Wolkmar lives!“ 
Fanny recovering, felt the warm embrace of her beloved 
husband; dear, dear Wolkmar, „ she faintly whis- 
Wb Ws thy * To cannot speak—my Wolkmar, 
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1 am too happy—zce our Billy!” . The Boy. b had crept | 
close to his father, and was clasping him round the 

knees. The tide. of affection rushed impetuously 
through the bosom of Wolkmar, © it presses on my 
heart, he said, “J cannot bear it. 5 The domestics, 
whom Fanny had brought with her for protection, 
crouded round. Let us kneel, said Wolkmar, 
« round the body- of aged Gothre,” They knelt 
around; the moon shone sweetly on the earth, and the 


Spirit of Gothre passed MI saw his children and 
was happy, 
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La brevità del sonetto non comporta, che una sola parola 
sia vana, ed il vero subietto e materia del sonetto debbe essere 
qualche acuta e gentile sentenza, narrata attamente, ed in pochi 
versi ristretta, e fuggendo | la oscurità e durezza., 5 
Comment. di Lor. de Med. sopra i suoi Sonetti. | 


=, 


Loris de Medici has thus, in few words, accurately 
defined the true character of the Sonnet, a species of 
composition which has lately been cultivated with con- ; 
siderable success in England. Italy, however, may 
boast the honour of giving birth to this elegant and 
elaborate little poem, which, confined as ii is to a fre- 
quent return of rhyme, and limited to a certain number 
of lines, i e no small difficulty on the poct. . 

Among the Abate nothing EEK so near an ap- 
proach to the Sonnet, as the Greek Epigram; the sim- 
plicity, sweetness and perspicuity of these compositions, 
vhich are generally occupied in illustrating a single 
idea, want little but the metrical arrangement and restric- 

tion of the Italians, to form the legitimate sonnet. The 
praise of a picture, a statue, or a poem, will be fouud 
in the Anthologia to be a common subject of these ex? 
quisite pieces, which, in many instances, display 50 
much beauty of sentiment, and such a delicious vein of 
expression, that with all who possess great delicacy of 
taste, they must ever be favourites. Yet few touches 
ofthe n or of what Tos been termed RE 
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painting, so common in the effusions of the modern 
writer of sonnets, are discoverable in the Greek Epi- 
gram. There are, however, two short greek poems 
that, in this respect, have inſinite merit, namely, the 

| fifth and seventh Idyllia of Moschus, which, as well in 
Sentiment, as in description, may be deemed indeed 
unnvalled; oy wan in e Meru ee e 
Dante, though not the inventor® of the sonnet, was 
the first illustrious Italian who succeeded in the compo- 
sition of it. The same severe and sublime spirit which 
pervades his wonderful production, the Comedia, may 
be perceived in these smaller poems, though a few, 
written in early life, sparkle with pleasure, nd youthful 
gaiety. A striking similitude exists between this great 
poet and our immortal Milton, whose sonnets partake 

much more of the genius of Dante than of Petrarch. 
Both were fond of the gloomy and the terrible, both 

' were judges and lovers of music, both were deeply 
immersed in the politics of their times, and both felt the 
vengeance of irritzted faction. That Milton was fami- 
liar with the writings of his great Predecessor the fol- 
lowing beautiful pas Sage in his Epistles will fully evince. 
Ego certe istis utrisque linguis non extremis tantum- | 
mods labris madidus; sed siquis alius, quantum per 
annos licuit, poculis majoribus prolutus, possum tamen 
gonnunquam ad illum DanTEM, et Petrarcham, alios- 
2 5 vestros complusculos, libenter et cupide comessa- 27 


: 


$ There is 2 beautiful imitation of the zoventh TIRE of wee. in Doduley' 
| Collection, in an Ode to Cynthia, by Min F—— 167} - TRE: 


34 43 * My. 7 % „ * 


* Giliznc & Ares, who fouriched out the per 120, ft wed te port 
r | IF 
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NO, "IV - . - nme . . 0 


; tum ire. Nec me tam 1558 Athenæ Attica cum wal 


suo pellucido. Ilisso, nec illa vetus Roma sud Tiberis 


__ripa retinere valuerunt, quin sxpe Arnum Yate et 


jw æzulanos Nen Colles i invisere amem. 7 8 


The sonnets of Mikon, like those 55 8 are 5 
quently deficient in sweetness of diction and harmony 


of versification, yet they possess, what seldom is dis- 


cernable in compositions of this kind, energy and sub- 
limity of sentiment, The sonnets to Cyriac Skinner, 
to Fairfax, Cromwell and Vane, are remarkable for 
these qualities, and for vigour of expression, whilst 


| those addressed to the Nightingale and to Mr, Laurence, 
can boast, I may venture to assert, both of melody in 


language and elegance in thought. It should also be 


observed that Milton has altogether avoided the nt | 


and e concetti of Petrarch. 1 


The sonnets of . far-famed 4 8 have met Le 


more applause perhaps than they deserve. Simplicity, 
that first of all graces in composition, he has usually 
violated, and considering the multitude of his produe- 


tions in this species of poetry, it is astonishing how few 
can be selected which have any just claim to novelty of 


illustration, or variety in idea. Were twenty culled by 


che hand of Taste, the residue would have litile, except 
purity and grace of style, to recommend it. In these, * 


however, Petrarch 1 is a model. 
One of the best and bo. attempts in England to 
| natutalize the zonnet, is to be Wa in the pages of the 
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. gallant Surrey, whose colnpenions in this Gaps, 
making due allowance for the imperfect state of the 
language in which he wrote, have a simplicity and chas- 

— | tity in their style and thought which merit every enco- 
mium. - Our romantic Spenser, likewise,- has endea- 
voured to transfuse the ease and amenity of the Pe- 

Ä trarchian stanza. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
| he has completely faited. In his long series of sonnets, 
the critic will recognise many of the trifling conceits 


ob the Italian, but find 97 72 to e che trouble 
1 of Wen | 


25 _ : 5 
, 4 . 5 ; 


These Opuscula of the FOR poet of the Fairy 
Queen are, however, far superior to the attempts of the 
mighty Father of the English Drama. The sonnets of 
Shakspeare are buried beneath a load of obscurity and 
quaintness; nor does there issue a single ray of light to 
quicken, or to warm the heavy mass, Mr. Malone 
has once more given them to the press, but his last 
Editor has, I think, acted with greater judgment in 
forbearing to obtrude such crude efforts upon the pub- 
lic eye; for where is the utility of propagating po 
5 sitions which no one can r endure to read. ' 


„ = | — 


„„ be Auhor of: our motto, the patriotic Cabs be 
Medici, has lately, through the splendid eloquence and 
» well-directed exertions of Mr. Roscoe, attracted much 
FO bol the attention of the Literary world. His poetry, 

33 hitherto little noticed, either in his on, or other coun- 

tries, has now been brought forward with merited ap- 
plause; and numerous pieces, unknown even to the 
Literati of Italy, have, for the first time, been published 
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in the Henk volumes of -our countrymila; Lojenits : 
has admirably exemplified the truth of his own defini- 
tion, by writing a number. of beautiful sonnets in ac- 
cordance to its precepts. If his language be not o 
pure as that of Petrarch, his sentiments are more 
natural, and bis descriptions more spirited, and more 
faithfully drawn. If“ remarks his ingenious Biogra- 
pher, * the productions of Dante resemble the austere 
grandeur of Michael Angelo, or, if those of Petrarca 
remind us of the ease and gracefulness of Raffaello, the 
works of Lorenzo may be compared to the less correct, 


but more animated and splendid labours of the Were 
school. ONS: | 


* 


f ws the Homer of Portugal, condescended to 
the production of a vast number of these elegant mor- 
sels. Mr. Hayley has favoured the public with a 
translation of three which certainly possess considerable 
merit. This small specimen, however, being the only 
one I have seen of the minor poems of this accomplished 3 
Bard, and which are so numerous as to occupy, along 
with the Commentary of Manuel Di Faria, two vol- 

umes in folio, 1 shall“ only add that Hayley, when 
applauding the epic powers of the portuguese poet, 
has regretted that our country is still a stranger to the 


lighter graces and nee sweetness of his ahorter 
compositions. | 


/ 


The bier among the poets of Great Britain who 
attained to Ree in the formation of the sonnet 
* Life of Lorenzo De Medici the Magnificent. 

. -»"W 7 
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| was 6 of e and it may, without 


hazard of contradiction, be asserted, that many of his 


pieces equal, if not excel, the more celebrated effusions 
of the Italian school. If any poems,” observes Mr. 
Pinkerton, © possess a very high degree of that exqui- 
Site doric delicacy which we so much admire in Comus 


&c. those of Drummond do. Milton may often; be 
_ inhim; and he had certainly read and admired 
And if we had had no Drummond, perhaps we . 


- —— never have seen the delicacies of Comus, Lycidas, 
II Penseroso, L' Allegro.“ To the charms of simplici-- 
ty in these little poems is frequently added that attractive 


tenderness in sentiment and expression which usually 
accompanies the man of genius, and which was in 


Drummond, from early disappointment in love, che- 


| Tished with more e than common. enthusiasm. 


Varjous 3 1 the 8 since the time 1 


Drummond to excel in these nuge dificiles, as they 


have been termed; Milton we have already noticed. 
After his death a long chasm intervened in this depart- 
ment of poetry, but within the last forty years numerous 
cultivators of sonnet writing have sprang up. Among 
these we may mention with peculiar erden, n. 


a loue Smith and Mr. Bowles. | 


As the 4 arrangement, and frequent return of 


= es in the Italian sonnet, suit not well the genius of | 
english poetry, the two authors last mentioned have in 


general, dismissed such restrictions, still, however, con- 
fining themgclves-4 to. the aner of 8 _ hut 


* Ancient Scot Poems, v Vol. L p. 123. 
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assuming the hols measure. They have, on this 
plan, acquired for the sonnet greater sweetness and 
harmony of versification, and, as their subjects are 
usually of the plaintive kind, the tender tones of the 
elegy have happily been chosen. In unaffected ele- 
gance of style, and in that pleasing melancholy which 
' irresistably steals upon and captivates the heart, they 
have excelled all other writers of the Sonnet, and have 
shewn how erroneous are the opinions of those who 
deem this species of eee beneath the attention 
of genius. "5 ot ET 


The pre sonnets which are appended. to these obger- | 
vations, are merely introduced here in pursuance of the 
plan chalked out in the preface, and with no presump- 


tious idea of their challenging a Sn 11 85 the 
Aeknitien of Lorenzo. | | 
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SONNET 1. 
To Gr wtend ed on, 


An, cease to grieve! what tho' thy lowly home 
Boast not the storied hall, or roof high-wrought, 

| What tho' no parian column richly fraught, _ 

Rear her bold head beneath the 9 _ 1 55 


- 


This be thy lot—hard by yon aged oak, 


Nigh the g green valley and the murm' ring rill, 
Where the cliff beetles and where tow'rs the hill, | 
Where the wood darkens—shall thy cottage smoke; 


There, fir d to rapture, shalt thou fold the fair, 
Shalt drink the breathings of her secret sigh, _ 
As flung on ether floats her golden hair, 
And wildly wanton rolls her azure eye: 
Ay, and thy hours of bliss shall friendship hare, 
Nor shall the Muse thy modest mansion fly. 
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SONNET II. 


a | ö . 
- TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


Wa. ar scenes of sorrow wake the 75010 to pain, 
What floods of anguish cloud the sick ning eye! 7 
'O Sons of Pity! pour the melting strain, 5 
O O Sons of Pity! heave the plaintive sich! 
For cold is he, the youth of graceful frame, £1 
Whose deed of mercy spoke the feeling mind, : 
To whose warm breast were friendships blows ny. ” 
The La 8 wild 25 and his fire ene 1 


+ 
um — —— — ws) a 
* 


15 Say, gentle Spirit! whither art hon led, 5 

To what pale region of the silent dead? 
vet why enquire? where some sweet season blows, 
Sure Grief shall mile, and Friendship breathe her vows, 
Despair grow mild, Distraction cease to rave, | 
And Love once more shall clasp the form he gave. 
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© SONNET III. 
To A 141 rk Music. 8 
Yes, 1 have heard thee wake the  crendbling| note, 
Yes, I have heard thee pour the melting lay, | | 


Warm as at eve along the vales remote, Oo 
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| The strains of fancy on the ear decay; 0 

But tho' thy voice, with magic pawer replete, 
Thy thrilling voice can call the gushing tear, i 

Yet is the cadence of thy soul more sweet, 
Vet is the concord of thy life more dear: ne 

O Lady! if to sooth the throbbing pain, 8 
To still the tumult of this anxious mind, 

Some gentle Maid, in tender pity, deign 6 — 8 

My wounds of sorrow and of c care to bind, 

Oh be she blest, and I will ne'er repine, 

As thou art blest, her form and temper thine. 
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So NET v. 


TO A FRIEND RETIRING TO TRANcE IN 1790. 


„ 1 7 


Go, gentle Youth, to Gallia's patriot® shore, 
Go, drink the spirit of her balmy sky, | 

Ah! "twill be long alas! ere thou once more 
Shalt sooth my sorrows with the mingling sigh; 

Vet go- and with thee bear this parting Strain 
Whilst down my cheek warm flows the silent dew, 

Be all that friendship s melting soul can feign, 
« And all thy virtue dictates dare to do; 

And now farewell in what wild distant clime, 

In what lone waste I draw the vital breath, 

Be thou belov'd! and when at length hoar time 
Shall plunge my spirit in the sleep of death, 

Say, » Where the long grass trembles o'er thy poet's head, 

Bs wilt mon Op the tear F rorrowing finn led? 


/ 


"M This epithet has, 3 since the _ 1790, become totally W : 
cable, The friends of legal liberty were, at that period, high in expectation of 
seeing France the seat of constitutional freedom: she has now, dreadful reverse 
given birth to a Government whose despotism and ambition know no bounds, and 
5 which seems dextined to carry terror and 8 W the civilized world. 
ES TO | Dla, 1798. 
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— HFOBeTa NS 
"Ts too bad place, with votive lay inscrib'd”. 
To Hanks OY Solitude, or Love: 
Mason. . 


To commemorate a deceased, or absent friend, to 
express the sensations and moral effect arising from the 
contemplation of beautiful scenery, to perpetuate the 
remembranee of some remarkable event, or inscribe 
the temple and the statue with appropriate address, 


appear to be the chief purposes of he Inscription. It | E 


is evident that no species of composition, when well 
written, can better answer the wisbes of the friends to 
virtue and to goodness than this, and almost every 
polished nation, therefore; has made use of it to impress 
the feeling mind; and to excite it to emulation. Among 
the | Greeks. it was cultivated with success, and the 

| Anthologia abounds in pieces of this kind written with 
the most elegant simplicity. The grecian epigram, 
indeed, (as the word imports) merely implies an in- 
scription, andis of a nature altogether different from the 
Epigram 'of Martial, or of modern days. No point, 
or sparkling wit was deemed essential, but a felicitous 
| choice of words, a yr of style, and a pathetic flow | 
"FL 
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of sentiment were indispensible, and combined to form 


some of the happiest productions of antiquity. Several 


of our English Poets, likewise, have exercised their 
talents in Inscriptive Writing, and many of the seats of 
our Nobility and Gentry are embellished with the cha- 
racteristic effusions of their genius; the Leasows. and 
Hagley Park may be mentioned as well-known in- 
Stances of taste, and beautiful effect i in the use of this 


4 ornament. 


It will not be an employment aliogether void of i in- 
terest, perhaps, to trace, and give a few Specimens of 
these elegant compositons, which are calculated to 
awaken the purest affections; to call forth the tear of 
friendship or of love, to rouse the patriot feelings, and 
to soften and ameliorate the heart by giving a moral 
charm to the features of cultivated nature. Nothing, 
however, requires more taste, more discrimination of 
character, circumstance and place, than the attempt to 
decorate in this manner. Should the inscription be ill- 
chosen, or the scene ill- adapted to the i impression meant 
to be conveyed, contempt, or. disgust will infallibly 
follow, and the disappointed contriver become an object 
of ridicule. , The most delicate and correct feelings, 
© therefore, and a taste for denn n must ever 
guide the experiment. . r 


a. 
- * 


The ostentatious diplay of sorrow is always offen- 
sive; in the scene, therefore, sacred to departed j genius, 
or friendship, the utmost simplicity should reign; se- 
questered and free from interruption, nothing Should 
appear to attract the steps of the stranger, nothing that, 
by exciting his curiosity, may lead him to intrude. | 
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Should it be, for a moment, perceived that, by orna- 
ment and singularity, care has been taken to lead the 
_ wanderer to the spot, all the charm arising from the 
accidental discovery of a place 80 hallowed in the esti- 


5 mation of che possessor, is, at once, precluded, and his 


| vanity, not his sorrow becomes apparent. The inscrip- 
tion itself, likewise, should breathe the very spirit of 
tender melancholy, and by exquisite touches of nature, 
elicit even the tear of the casual observer. The follow- 
ing little piece by Leonidas of Tarentum, a mother 
deploring the loss of her son, is in the best style of the 
greek epigram, and imbued vith its peculiar felieity of 
sentiment. We will suppose it inscribed pen an urn 
| containin g the ashes of the beloved TO: | 


Ah! dear ED boy, art thou gone“ 
Sole support. of my languiſhing years! 
Hast thou left thy fond mother alone 
To wear out life's evening in tears? 


| To forsake me thus old and forlorn, 5 | 
Ere thy youth had attain'd its gay bloom 
Thy sun was scarce risen at morn, | ; 
When i it zet in the night of the tomb. 


Alas! the fresh beam of the FRAY 
HFappy mortals with thankfulness 5ee; 
But 1 sicken, O Sun! at thy ray: 
It bring zadness and wailing to me 


Oh! might the dear child but return, 
From despair his lost mother to rave! 
Or might I but share in his urn! 

e 1 5 in his arms to the grave. 
WAKEFIELD. 


i 
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From be class 1 vhal poet's one 
oof singular beauty, written hy Shenstone, and without 
doubt, the most exquisite production of his genius. 
Nothing can exched the tender sentiment which closes 
it; That full justice may be done to dhese pathetic 
lines, the scenery surrounding them should be described. 
Ihe path begins gradually to ascend beneath a depth 

of shade, by the side of which is a small bubbling rill, 
| either forming little peninsulas, rolling over pebbles, 

or falling down small cascades, all under cover, and 
taught to murmur very agreeably. This very oft 
and pensive scene is terminated with an ornamented ' 
urn, inscribed to Miss Dolman, a beautiful and amiable 
relation of Mr. Shenstone's, who died of the small-pox 

about twenty-one years of age. On one side are the 
nn words: 125 


Peil Sur Conporins 
M. D. 


On the other ade 


Ah Maria 
Puellarum Cl | 
Ab Flore Venustatis — 
8 „ Fl 
Heu Quanto Minus Est | 
Cum Reliquis Versari, 0 
uam Tui 

enter . 

It is no uncommon cireumstance; to meet with in- 
e. en _ the: walt beautiful —_ "21 Wh 


* 


* Dodotey's Account of the Leavows, 
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ils are merely mY 0 Amiens kind, i can 
well be more impertinent; or, should they suggest only 
trite moral, or common place sentiment, they will 
equally offend. The attempt to describe when the 
features of nature are before you, is, in general, absurd, 
and he who wishes to delight by moral insinuation must 
proceed with the utmost delicacy and caution; the 
thought should be natural, yet not obvious, immediately 
drawn from the scene, but of a kind that would not 


occur, probably, to one person in a hundred, yet the 


moment of perusal brings with it the conviction of its 
being the very dictate of nature, and, at the same time, 
no small zurprize that i it had not Fend occurred. 
In PE ET Fiat when all is of a character Java 
and gay, to introduce a pensive train of thought forms 
a most pleasing contrast; the poet and the painter have 
alike availed themselves of the idea, and the pathetic 
inscription has here an effect that appeals powerfully to 
the heart. The most beautiful odes of Horace owe 
their charm to this very circumstance, and the poet 
never interests our feelings 80 much as when amid the 
luxuriant colouring of spring he hints at the shortness 
of life, and the flecting nature of our pleasures. In the 
fourth ode of the first book, after describing the beauties 
of the vernal season and the sprightly revels of the 
Graces and the Wr N he ... 


— TIRE > 420 beats Sexti ES Fo 
- Vitz enmma brevis. spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Jam te premet nox, fabulzque Manes, 
Et domus exilis Plutonia: quo simul mearis, _ 
Nec regna vini sortiere talis, | 


* 


| folloving pathetic complaint: 


Subj oins the annexed appostrophe: : 
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- 


Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere, quo calet Jenin 2 
Nunc n et 4 nt 4 e 08 
an aber: edging in 1 hues the return 906 spring 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons, be pours forth the : 


Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia Lune, 6 
Nos ubi deeidimus | | 
85 Qus pius /Eneas, quo. Tullus dives, et x Ancus; | 
Paulvis et umbra sumus. F ot 
44-1 Quis SCit an adjiciant hodiernæ crastina summæ 
| Tempora Dii superi? 
Cam semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria; ; 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 
dee e 277 58 N 8 


Lib. IV. d. 7. 


* 


And Is 1 cannot Fe quoting. A: few Fon fm 
the Abbe De Lille as given by his elegant Translator; 
they breathe the very spirit of the plaintive Moschus. 
The Abbe having in vain attempted the preservation of 


some venerable weer, for who existence he thus 
sweetly pleads: | OI how 


» a 


h On! by those N beneath 0 ereing bow fs, 
The village dancers tripp'd the frolic hours; 
By those deep tufts, that shroud your fathers' tombs, 
Spare, ye profane, their venerable os 


Ye raplins rise, and crowd the empty _ 
Ye dying trees forgive. your dire disgrace! 
The fate of short-liv'd, hapless man recal, 
For you have Seen n the brave, the learned fall; 
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Corneille, Turenne, now sleep in dust; on yon 
A hundred springs have shed their balmy * | 
But man's best days, alas! are soonest fled, 
An se once gone, to ev ry joy he's dead | 
Blest is if man whose trees for years have stood: 
More blest whose happier hands create a wood. 
He cries with Cyrus, as their shades disclose, 
7M 'Twas 15 who rend all those oy rows.“ | 

24! 4 Tun Ganpzn, 


There cannot . a a rats of the io | 
effect of introducing amid gay and luxuriant landscape 
a pensive idea than the celebrated Arcadia of Poussin. 
The Abbe Du Bos has been so peculiarly fortunate in 
describing this beautiful picture, that I shall make no 
apology for transcribing his words. Le tableau re- 
presente le paysage d'une contrẽe riante. Au milieu, 
ron voit le monument dune j jeune fille morte à la fleur 
de son age: c'est ce quion connolt par la statue de cette 
fille conchee sur le tombeau, a a la maniere des anciens. 
L. inscription sẽpulcrale n'est que de quatre mots 
| Latins; Je vivois cependant en Arcadie, Et in Arcadia 
ego. Mais cette inscription si courte fait faire les plus 
$rieuses reflections à deux jeunes garcons et à deux 
jeunes filles parẽes de guirlandes de fleurs, et qui 
paroissent avoir rencontrẽ ce monument si triste en des 
lieux où l'on devine bien qu ils ne cherchoient pas un 
objet affligeant. Un d'entre eux fait remarquer aux 
autres cette inscription en la montrant du doigt, et l'on 
ne voit plus sur leurs visages, à travers Vaffliction- qui 

sen empare que les restes d'une joie expirante. On 
s'imagine entendre les reflections de ces jeunes per- 
sonnes sur la mort qui n'epargne ni lage, ni la beauté, 
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8 contre laquelle les plus en elimus n'ont point 5 
d'azile. On se figure ce qu'elles vont se dire de touch- - 
ant, lorsqu'elles seront revenues de la premiere surprise, 
et Fon Fapplique a a 801-mEme et A ceux 4 qui Ton 
: s intèresse . 1 
It is PII that in the moral inference to-be drawn 

from surrounding scenery, the hand of a master is | 
required, and that the poet should not attempt to say 
every thing that the view suggests, but rather lead the 
mind of the Spectator to a train of association which, 
at the time, appears to be the offspring of his own in- 
tellect, yet what would not have been.conceived without 
the original hint een, the 1 . 7 


| The. little piece 1 am about to quote seems to me a 
model for this species of inscriptive writing; in deline- 
ation beautiful, in moral exquicite, N 


FOR A TABLET ON THE BANKS OF A STREAM. 


9 3 upon chis mossy bank | 

Recline thee. If the sun ride high, the breeze, „ 
That loves to ripple o'er the rivulet, = 
Will play around thy brow, and the cool anz 
Of running waters sooth thee. Mark e 
It sparkles o'er the shallows, and behold ET 
- Where o'er its Surface wheels with, en 1 
Von glossy insect, on the sand bel, 745 
5 How the swift shadow flies. The stream is pure | 8 
. In 8 and many 3 a healthful herb | 


N 


* 


72 Reflexions eriiques sur 190 Poseie e et sur ra Peinture, | 
Section 6, 35. 


1 
pes} x 
alles * . q - 
7 8 
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Bends ober its course and drinks the vital wave: 
But passing on amid the haunts of man, 

It finds pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A tainted tide. Seek'st thou for HAPPINESS? 
Go Stranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 


Of INNOCENCE, and chou shalt find her there. 
SOUTUBY. | 


Many national advatitages' might be derived from 
the custom of erecting inscriptions to perpetuate the 
memory of any remarkable event, or deed. Were the 
efforts of the patriot thus cherished, the exertions of 
tyranny, cruelty and oppression, thus held up to detes- 
tation and infamy; were the spot on which any 
memorable struggle for the welfare, or liberty of man- 
kind had occurred, thus gratefully consecrated; were 
the birth-place, or former residence of departed genius, 
the scene of renovated art or science, thus duly record- 
ed, fresh motives to excel in all that is laudable, power- 
ful incentives to virtue, to patriotism, to intellectual 
perfection, would be acquired, and the national cha- 


racter, perhaps, ameliorated through the medium of : 


emulation. 


The rustic and civic inscriptions of Akenside are 
well known, and possess considerable merit; his lan- 
uage is nervous, impressive and chaste. Mr. Southey, 
wever, seems to haye rivalled him in these respects, 
hile he evidently surpasses him in pathos. From his 
tters on Spain and Portugal I have selected an In- 
scription for the Birth- place of Pizarro; in my opinion 


an excellent specimen of what, among other moral pur- 
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poses, Pest of Mis class thoutd effect—the reprehen. 
sion of e and ordinate ambition. 


1nccnre tun rOR % COLUMN Ar rüuxttro. 


Pizarro here was born: a greater name 
The list of Glory boasts not. Toil and Want 
And Danger never from his course deterred 
This daring soldier; many a fight he won, 
He Slaughter'd thousands, he subdued a rich 
And ample realm; such were Pizarro's deeds , 
And, Wealth, and Power, and Fame were his tart 
Among mankind. There is another World. 
Oh Reader! if you earn your daily bread 
By daily labour, if your lot be low, 
Be hard and wretched, thank the gracious God 
Who made you, that you are not such as he! 


When the ruins of the gothic castle and Abbey are 
so situated as to be drawn within the range of the picto- 
resque improver, nothing can more happily accord with 
the wishes of taste, and the genius of the surrounding 
scenery; they are appropriate to the soil, and suggest 
the most interesting retrospect of the religion, manners, 
and customs of our ancestors; but as these beautiful 
remains of antiquity can only be the lot of a fortunate 
few, and the attempt to imitate them is always difficult, 
and seldom, if ever, successful, the grecian temple, of 
an order adapted t to the scene, has been the usual deco- 
ration of embellished ground. Ornaments of this kind, 
when under the controul of judgement, and not too 
profusely scattered, have a pleasing effect, and though 
not productive of reflections so national as the gothic 
style of architecture, yet to the elegant and cultivated 
mind recal the earliest and most fascinating associations, 
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Within these beautiful and airy struetüres inscriptions 
are generally found, dedicatory of the fabric, and not 
seldom replete with every poetic excellence. Many 
specimens might be selected, either original, or happily 
chosen from ancient, or modern literature; but none 
can, perhaps, exceed the following admirable lines, 
translated by Mr. Bryant from the Hippolytus of 
Euripides: they are inscribed in an elegant Ionic temple 
in Blenheim e nppoaed to be ee to 


Diana. 


To thee, bright Goddess, these fair flowers I bring, 

A chaplet woven from th' untainted mead, 

Thy cool sequester'd haunt: where never yet 
Shepherd approach'd, where the rude hind ne'er heav'd 

Th' unhallow'd axe; nor voice, nor sound is heard, 
Save the low murmuring of the vernal bee: 

The day-spring from above the dew distills 

Genuine and mild, from the pure stream exhal'd 

On ev'ry fragrant herb and fav'rite flower. 


To him who secedes exhausted from the busy world, 
from the tumultuous cares and anxiety of public life, 
the most secret retirement charms in proportion to the 
force of contrast, and the rustic shed, or the stream- 
wash'd hermitage have, for a season, irresistable attrac- 
tions. The rocky glen, or deep secluded valley, clothed 
vith wood, and watered by the freshening rill, then 
Soothe to peace the wearied spirit, disperse each angry 
and i injurious thought, and melt the heart to all the 
tender offices of humanity. In situations such as these, 
the loyer of sequestered nature has delighted to conceive 
the pious ebe * formerly Fork, and l 
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a thought which opens new sources of reflection, and 
throws a more aweful tint upon the scene, he builds the 
rude dwelling of his fancied hermit, and gives almost 

the features of reality. Many such scenes, the offspring 
of a romantic imagination improving on the wild sketches 

of nature, are scattered through our island, and height- 
ened by inscriptions more or less adapted to the occa- 
sion. One of these, valuable for its sweetness of style, 
but still more so for its moral imagery, may with pro- 
priety be adduced here as an example. 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN HERMITAGE BELONGING 
| 10 SIR ROBERT BURDETT. 


O thou, who to this wild retreat 
Shalt lead by choice thy pilgrim feet, 
To trace the dark wood waving oer 
This rocky cell, and sainted floor; 
If here thou bring a gentle mind 
That shuns by fits, yet loves mankind, 
That leaves the schools, and in this wood 
| Learns the best science to be good, 
Then soft, as on the deeps below 
Yon oaks their silent umbrage throw, 
Peace, to thy prayers by virtue brought, 
Pilgrim, shall bless thy hallow'd thought. 
BAGSHAW STEEVENS. . 
Anxious to preserve the memory of departed friend- 
chip, or genius, Affection and Gratitude have endea- 
voured to effectuate their wishes through the medium 
of sculpture, and the bust, the medallion, or the statue, 
claim bur notice, and give an interesting character to 


the scenery in which they are placed. Some of the 
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mythological figures of Greece and Rome, and some 
personifications of the virtues and passions, have also 
been adopted, but require much judgement in the 
choice of scene, and much attention to classical minutiæ 
to produce their due effect. Beneath sculpture of this 


kind, inscriptions are common, though seldom attaining 


the end proposed. A curious felicity of expression, 
terse and pointed, brevity and originality of conception, 
should unite, requisites not easily obtained, though 
assiduously sought for. Several excellent productions 


in this class may be found in the Anthologia; intended 


for either pictures or statues; that beautiful one com- 


mencing Eaxe rana, and which I have selected for the 


mottq of one of these sketches, is beyond all praise. 
The following lines written by. our late worthy poet 
laureat, are in the true spirit of the greek epigram, and 
. were meant to be placed beneath a statue of Souxus 


in the garden of the late learned Mr. Harris of Salisbury. 


The translation, which does great justice to the original, 
is from the pen of the celebrated Peter Pindar, and 


was produced, asserts Mr. Polwhele, in a few minutes. 


AD SOMNUM. 


Somne levis, quamquam certissima-mortis imago, 
Consortem cupio te, tamen, esse tori: 
Alma quies, optata veni; nam, sic, sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est; sic, sine morte, mori.“ 
: WARTON. 


* I have seen a copy in which the firſt and third lines are given thus: 


Somne veni, et quamquam certissima mortis imago es | 
Hue ades, haud abitire cito: nam &c. 


3 
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TO SLEEP. 


Condi, gentle Sleep, attend thy votary's prayer, 
And, tho! death's i image, to my couch repair! 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
Thus, without dying, O how sweet to die! 
Woreor. 


This eursory view of the Inscription, and its various 
classes, will not, I flatter myself, prove unentertaining 
to the reader: the quotations are, certainly, of the most 
exquisite beauty, and will tend, I hope, to support my 
assertion, that the cultivation of this species of poetry 
may produce the most pleasing, and e even the most 
talutary and beneficial effects. 


NUMBER VI. 


There would he dream of graves, and corses pale; 

And ghosts, that to the charnel- dungeon throng. 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till silenc'd by the owl's terrific song. | 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering isles e 


Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch | 
Arose; the trumpet bids the valves unfold; 715 
And forth an host of little warriors march, . 
Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold: 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 

And green their helms, and green their silk attire; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 
The long rob'd minstrels wake the warbling wire, 

And some with mellow breath the martial pipe inspire. 

BEATTIE. 


Or the various kinds of superstition which have in 
any age influenced the human mind, none appear to | 4 
have operated with so much effect as what has been 1 

termed the Gothic. Even in the present polished ; 

period of society, there are thousands who are yet 
alive to all the horrors of witchcraft, to all the solemn 
and terrible graces of the appalling spectre. The most 
enlightened mind, the mind free from all taint of 
superstition, involuntarily acknowledges the power of 


= 
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gothic agency; and the late fads reception which 
two or three publications in this style have met with, 
is a convincing proof of the assertion. The enchanted 
forest of Tasso, the spectre of Camöens, and the 
apparitions of Shakspeare, are to this day highly pleas- 
ing, striking, and sublime features in n these delightful 
compositions. | 


And although this kind 4 penis be able to 
arrest every faculty of the human mind, and to shake, 
as It were, all nature with horror, yet does it also delight 
in the most sportive and elegant imagery. The tradi- 
tionary tales of elves and fairies still convey to a warm 
imagination an inexhausted source of invention, supply- 
ing all those wild, romantic, and varied ideas with 
which a wayward fancy loves to sport. The Provencal 
bards, and the neglected Chaucer and Spenser, are the 
originals from whence this exquisite species of fabling 
has been drawn, improved, and applied with so much 
inventive elegance by Shakspeare. The flower and 
the leaf of Chaucer is replete with the most luxuriant 
description of these præturnatural beings.— 


The vulgar gothic therefore, an epithet here adopted 

to distinguish it from the regular mythology of the 
Edda, turns chiefly on the awful ministration of the 
Spectre, or the innocent gambols of the Fairy, the 
former, perhaps, partly derived from Platonic Christi- 
anity, the latter from the fictions of the East, as imported 
into Europe during the period of the Crusades; but 
whatever be its derivation, it is certainly a mode of 
superstition so assimilated with the universal apprehen- 
sion of superior agency, that few minds have been 
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; inns able to anke it öff. Wed to — 
admitting of the doctrine of immaterialism, it becomes 
no easy task consistently to deny the possibility of such 
an interference. Whilst it therefore gives considerable 
| latitude to the imagination, it seems to possess more 
rationality than almost any other species of fabling; on] 
for confined by no adherence to any regular mythologi- 
cal system, but depending e e the possible, 
and to some highly probable, visitation of immaterial 
agents, it has even in the present metapliysical period 
still retained such a degree of credit as yet to render 
it an important and impressive machine beneath the 
guidance of genuine poesy. If to those who have 
paid the most subtile attention to the existence and 
relative action of matter and spirit, it becomes a subject 
of doubt to deny the visible operation of spirit, surely 
in the bosom of the million it must still preserve some 
portion of influence, and as, if such an agency exist, 
its laws and direction must be to us altogether unknown, 
it furnishes, if not the probable, at least the possible, at 
all times a e er for ts FO structure ot _ 
.. — bs 1 ia 
| 11 l and ebene ets: to en | 
courage any superstition that may render his fellow — . - 
creatures alive to unnecessary and puerile terror, but 
allowing the existence and occasionally the visible exer- 
tion of spirit upon matter, with che wise and with tbe 
cod no painful emotion can arise, and if one more = 
pang be added to the struggles of conscious guilt," the f 
worlds he should imagine; would be no sufferer; but it 
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is here ou as fumbbing — for poetical com- * 
position that a wish for preserving such a source of 


. Imagery is expressed. When well conducted, a grate- 


ful astonishment, a welcome sensation of fear, will alike 
creep through the bosom of the Sage-and of the Savage, 
and it is, perhaps, to the introduction of such well- 


_. Imagined agency, or when not introduced upon the 
scene, to a very frequent allusion to it, that Shakspeare, 

beyond any other poet, owes the capability of raising 
the most awful, yet the most delightful species of terror. 


No poet, adopting a machinery of a similar kind, has 


wielded it with equal effect. Among the Italians it is 
too frequently addressed solely to the imagination, 
Ariosto in general, and Tasso sometimes, descending 
to all the extravaganza of oriental fiction; conducted, 


as by Shakspeare, it powerfully moves the ce 
5 diene of the kenn | 


Next to ah Cate in, mint of cublimity and imagi- 
nation comes the Celtic, which, if che superstition of 
the Lowlands be esteemed a part of it, may with equal 


| propriety, be divided into the terrible and the sportive; 
the former, as displayed in the poems of Ossian; the 
latter, in the songs and ballads of the Low Country. 
This superstition, like the gothic, has the same happy 


facility of blending its ideas with the common appre- 
hensions of mankind; it does not, like most mytholo- 


gical systems, involve every species of absurdity, dut, 


floating loose upon the mind, founds its imagery upon 


A metaphysical possibility, upon the appearance of 
superior, or departed beings. Ossian has, however, 


opened a new field for invention, he has given fresh 
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ai to his supernatural Jenes; 1 has ofven them | -J 
_employments new to gothic fiction: his ghosts are not y 
the ghosts of Shalkspeare, yet are they equally solemn Y 

and striking. The abrupt and rapid fervour of ĩmagi- 
nation, the vivid touches of enthusiasm, mark his com- 
position, and his spectres rush upon the eye with all the 
stupendous vigour of wild and momentary creation. 

So deep and uniform a melancholy pervades the poetry 
of this author, that, whether from natural disposition, 

a or the pressure of misfortune, from the face of the 
country which he inhabited, or the insulated state of 
society, he seems ever to have avoided imagery of a 
light and airy kind; otherwise, from the originality of 
his genius, much in this way might have been expected. 
As to the superstition of the Lowlands, it differs 80 mw 
from the lighter gothic, that I am not warranted in 
drawing any distinction between them. It is not, how - 
ever, peculiar to this district of Scotland, the High- * 
landers in many parts, especially in their beautiful little = i 
| an den still enthusiastie in eels _ of i i— 4 


And We y I be pardoned df J offer a | few 4. 
tures upon the dress which the British Ossian has 
assumed. Greatly as I admire the pathos and sublime 
imagery of this Bard of other times, I cannot but regret 
che style in which Mr. Macpherson has chosen to clothe 5 
him. A stiffness the most rigid, a monotony the most 5 
tedious, are its general characteristies, and were it not 
for the very powerful appeals to the heart and imagina- 
tion o readers would be tempted to a second perusal. 
That Dr. Blair, however, a Critic of acknowledged _ 
taste and judgment, chat he should approve of this mode 
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of comporition, nay; mould dates it tony eee 
versification, is, to me, still more extraordinary; 

can I any way account for such a remarkable; an as. 1 
should hope almost insulated, opinion, for in other 
instances, the perfect judge of melody and rhythm in 
engligh poetry; is apparent. How had the pathos and 
sublimity of Ossian been heightened, how mingled We 
every variety of harmony and rhythmical cadence, had 


the versification of Cowper and Milton been adopted. | 


Mr. Macpherson has termed his translation a literal 


one, but if really built upon oral tradition, upon a 


species of legendary poesy sang and set to music in a 
manner calculated to assist the memory, how mon- 
strously must it have deviated from the originals; had 


it been his wish to have given us à faithful copy of 
these interesting fictions, the ballad stanza would, 


perhaps have afforded. the choicest vehicle, but if 


ambitious of founding a structure of , his own on. these 
tales, the boundless variety of blank verse would 


surely have done more justice to his conceptions; they 
certainly merit a better style, and when this desideratum 
is obtained I shall not hesitate in placing Ossian (whether 
of ancient or modern production is to me perfectly 


indifferent) on the ame shelf with Hanne cir 
and Maren 


- "aaa 
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"it, to he: are ee (ihe e able > 


| and the Celtic) the only two. species of superstition 


which are still likely to retain their ground; founded 
chiefly on the casual interference of immaterial heings, 


and therefore easily combining with the common feelings 
of humanity, they, may yet with propriety ee the 
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ra 6b the poet, hen the 1 pynteiny of - 
mythology, will be rejected as involving too / much 
fiction. Some attempts, however, have been lately 
made to revive the Scandinavian or Islandie mythology, 
and the sublime eéffusions of Gray and Sayers have 
thrown a magic lustre round the daring creations of the 
Edda. That they will ever become popular must, I 
should imagine, be a matter of considerable doubt, but 
these authors have written for the few, for the lovers of 


genuine poetry, and with their nen 7875 will cer- 
tainly is contented. 


— 
. , 

I 
24 FIT | 
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11 bas bom Peep too > inc the fashion among 
critical writers to condemn the introduction of any 
kind of Supernatural. agency. although perfeetly conso- 
nant with the common feelings of mankind; and the 
simple, yet powerful superstitions recommended to the 
poet in this paper, seem to bid fair for sharing the fate 

of more complex systems; but whilst they are thus 

formed to influence the people, to surprize, elevate, 
and delight, with a willing admiration, every faculty of 
the human mind, how shall criticism with impunity 
dare to expunge them? Genius has ever had a coal 
lection for such imagery, and I may venture, I think, 
to predict, that if at any time these romantic legends 
be totally laid aside, our national poetry will degenerate 
' intormere morality, criticism, and satire; and that the 
sublime, the terrible, and the fanciful in poetry, will no 
longer exist. The recent publication of Mr. Hole's 
Arthur has, indeed, called the attention of the public to 
many of these fertile sources of invention, but although 
| the nde bas great merit, it is ee built too 
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e Abe wide tags this zachiner 

is not sufficientily awful to excite eager attention, and 
throughout the whole poem, perhaps, the heart is too 
little engaged. Imagery of this kind sliould not only 
awaken surprise, but, to leave à lasting impression, 
both pity and terror. Should Arthur, however, in a 
future edition be enlarged, and what enlargement may 
not a work of pure imagination admit of, a more 
frequent introduction of the pathetic would, most 
probably, seal it for immortality, for it is nevertheless 


7% 


In scenes like thee, which daring to 3 


From sober truth, are still to nature true. 

2 Rome: forth fresh delight to Fancy's view, 
h' heroic mute employ'd her Tasso's art! 

* have I sat, when pip'd the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp, by British Fairfax strung. 
Pronaling poet, whose undoubting ming 

Believ d the magic wonders which he zung! 
Hence at each sound i imagination glows; 
Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows; 
Melting, i it flows, pure, num'rous, strong and den, 5 
Aud fils th' inpasnion d henry, and wins 4 # harmonious ear. | 

. | OP Corbins. 

| ado 80 great a dieparity ach Ainkis be- 
tween the two species of Gothic superstition, the terrible 
and the sportive; ; Yet no author, that I am acquainted 


- with, has, for narrative machinery, availed himself of this 


circumstance, and thrown them into immediate contrast. 
In a beautiful fragment lately published by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, under the title of Sir Bertrand, the transition is 


immediately from the deep Gothic to the Arabic or 
_ . Saracenic superstition; which, although calculated to 
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F have 8 more hd perhaps, 44 5 
vould have rendered the preceding scenes of horror 


more striking, * been of a light and contrasted 


kind. Struck, therefore, with the propriety of the 
attempt, and the exquisite beauty that would probably 


result from such an. opposition of imagery, I have 
determined to devote a few papers to this design, and 


in the following Tale, which is solely amenable to the 


tribunal of Fancy, much of both species of the vulgar 


gothic superstition is introduced. Entirely relinquished 
to- the guidance of imagination the author has not 


only employed the possibilities of immaterial agency, 
but the more obsolete and preternatural terrors of 


witchcraft, and enchantment; the latter are, perhaps, 5 
except in some secluded parts of the country, nearly 


banished from the popular creed, but at the supposed 
dean of our story, and for two centuries afterwards 


Witches were thought really.to exist, and Spenser most 


probably drew from nature, having actually seen such 


a shed, the reputed abode of a witch, when he en 


the following descriptive lines? 


There in a gloomy hollowe glen she 1 
A little cottage built of stickes and reedes, 
In homely wise, and wall'd with sods around, 
In which a witch did dwell, in loathly wake,” 
And wilfull want, all carelesse of her needes. 
. III. cant. 7. st. 6. 


— 


At all e it * thought necexary to acquaint | 


* See also an Ode to 3 written on a Similar | 
plan, in a Collection of Poems inely e by the Author | 


of these $ketches. | 
, 
Pg * 
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that provided he choose not to venture among its 


| horrors; he may pass forward to scenes of a more 
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But whe be rneh'd his outle wits | 
His gate was hung with black. + | 
| OY $ Relays, Vol. Ill. 
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Ix the north of England towards the commencement of 
the reign of Edward the F ourth, lived Henry Fitzowen. 


He had lost his parents early in life, and had been edu- 


cated with an only sister under the care of his guardian. 
Henry was the heir of considerable property which had 
been under his sole management for near four years, 
having arrived at that period of life when the character 
ok. the man fully unfolds itself, when at five and twenty. 


be had gratified the wishes, and fulfilled the predictions | 


of his friends. Possessed of an active and liberal mind, 

ofa tender and grateful heart, he was equally an object _ 
of love and esteem to his companions and his tenants; 
and combined, likeyise, the energies of youth, its 
vigour and vivacity with, what were rare attainments in 


that age of anarchy and ignorance, the elegant accom- 


| plishments of the scholar and the poet. In his person 


he was rather athletic, yet was it gracefully formed, and 

had much of that chivalric air so highly prized at that 

time when warfare and civil discord still raged through- 
out mug: island. When rughing . to the Bed no hero. i in 
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the army of the youthful Edward burnt with superior 


ardour, or managed his horse and arms with equal ease 
and spirit, when seated mid the circle of his peaceful 


friends none could rival his powers of intellect and 
sweetness of manner, the courtesy of his demeanour to 


the men, the gallantry of his attentions to the fair. : 
Wich his sister, who superintended the economy of 
his household and a few friends he spent the major 
part of the year at his paternal castle in Yorkshire, a 


piece of fine old gothic architecture, and seated in the 


© bosom of a romantic glen. Here, in his great hall, 
* hung round with the arms and trophies of his ancestors, 
and presiding at his ancient, oaken and hospitable table, 
he delighted to accumulate his neighbours, and view 


the smile of satisfaction and pleasure play mid the 


charms of innocence and beauty, or gladden the features 


of industrious dependence. Here, also, on a visit to 


his sister and usually accompanied by her mother, 


would frequently, appear Adeline De Montfort. Ade- 
line was the only daughter of an officer of great worth 


and bravery, and who fell contending for the Vorkists 
at the dreadful battle of Towton. Dying, however, in 
embarrassed circumstances, his widow was unable to 


Support the establishment they had hitherto maintained, 
and therefore took a small but elegant house on the 
skirts of the forest adjoining to the Fitzowen estate. 


A short time sufficed to produce an intimacy between 


the two families, and from Similarity of disposition and 


| pursuits, Adeline and Clara Fi itzowen soon became 
almost inseparable companions. The Daughter of 


Montfort was in ber twentieth year, and had been gifted | 


r 
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5 by nature with more than common charms, her person 

was elegantly formed, her eyes blue as the sky of sum- 
mer, her hair of a nut-brown, and her nh}: 


The roses white and _ 1 well 

Whereon the roary may. de sprinkled lies, 
With the fair Morn first blusheth from her cell, 
And breatheth balm from FORO TIRE? | 


The most OT ee Pe too, and 7 Wipeition 
- peculiarly sweet, united to the graces of a mind polish- 
ed by unusual taste, rendered her personal beauties - 
| doubly interesting, and there were few of the opposite 
sex who, having once witnessed her attractions, did not 
sigh to appropriate them. That Henry, therefore, who 
had such frequent opportunities of conversing with this 
amiable girl, should admire and love her, was an event 
to be expected; indeed such was his affection for her 
that deprived of his beloved Adeline, existence would 
have lost all its allurement. 


To love FOR te d sincere, and professed by 6 
: youth of the most winning manners and superior accoin- 

plishments, no woman could long be insensible, and i in 
the bosom of Adeline glowed the sweet emotions of 
reciprocal passion. Amid the wild and pietoresque 
beauties of Ruydvellin, where the vast solitude and 
repose of nature, or the Iuxuriant and softened features 
of the secluded landscape awoke the mind to aweful or 
to tender feelings, the sensations of mutual attachment 
were for some time cherished undisturbed, and an union 


* 


e Fairfax's Tasso. 
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that would, 3 fix for wk the felicity of the 
lovers, had beeri projected and determined upon, when 
an incident accompanied with circutnstances of the most 
-aingular kind ew a bar in the way of its completion. 5 


At the e of about twelve 1 1 the 
castle of Ruydvellin, resided Walleran Earl of Meulant, 
a nobleman of Norman descent, and of great hauteur 
and family pride. He had reached the age of forty, - 
was unmarried, and though, from motives of. .ostentation, 
supporting a considerable and even splendid extablish- 
ment, his disposition was gloomy and unsocial. In his 
person he was gigantic and disproportioned, and his 
features betrayed a stern and unrelenting severity, 
: hilst from his eyes usually darted so wild and malig- 
nant an expression that the object on which they fell 
involuntarily shrank from their notice. His habits of 
life too were such as to excite much wonder and very 
horrid reports; he constantly inhabited one turret of 
his extensive castle; where, all night long, for many 
years, the glare of torches had been visible, yet his ser- 
vants declared that, notwithstanding this perpetual illu- 
mination, his agitation and terror were, frequently, as 
the twilight closed, so dreadful, that they fled his 
presence, and often at midnight from his chamber, in 
which he always locked himself up and forbade inter- 
ruption, half stifled groans, and wailing. sounds were 
heard as from a person under torture. At stated 

periods he visited a forest af very antique oak which 
stood about a mile from the castle: such was the massy 
size of these trees that they were generally esteemed 
coeval with the druide and the ä of their 


> * 
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people feared to approach the wood, and believed it to 
be haunted by preternatural Beings; for olten at the 
dead noon of night shrill and demoniacal shrieks, and 
appearances of the most ghastly and tremendous kind 
had terrified the belated traveller, and once, it is said, 

when one of the servants of Walleran, from motives of 
curiosity, had traced the footsteps of his master to this 
enchanted forest, he dared to enter its infernal shade, 
1 since that hour no _ has s wieneszed 1 return. 


5 
* 


Though Walleran u. Was thus an adn of dread and awe- 
ful surmise to all around him, yet, from being possessed 
of very large property, and having numerous relations 


whose interest it was to pay him every respect, his 


castle was occasionally filled with the first ranks of 
society, who were banqueted in a sumptuous manner, 
and amused with the most splendid diversions of the 
age, zuch as tournaments, mysteries, the chace &c. 
On these occasions the neighbouring families were in- 


vited to the castle, and Henry Fitzowen with his Sister 


and Adeline usually graced the festival. Henry was 
one of the most expert and elegant tilters in the school 
of chivalry, and when Adeline's Champion and, accord- 
ing to etiquette, by her conducted into the lists, he 
performed prodigies of valour, and unhorsed almost 


envied prize on the object of her affections, and in 
these moments, her features were lighted up with pecu- 


liar animation, and her form displayed the most ſascina- 
ting allurements. None beheld her without emotion, 
5 but in * breast of Walleran burnt the: most intense 


/ 


1 bre opponent. Adeline had then to bestow the 
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desire, and accustomed to overcome every opposition 
in his amours by open force, or insidious stratagem, he 
had long determined, and without the smallest scruple 


or compunction, to get possession of the person of 


Adeline, for in her heart, such was the brutality of his 


appetite, he had neither wish nor hope to find a place. 
Indeed, he was well acquainted with the connection, 
and had heard of the approaching union, between her 
and Henry, and the latter, on this account, became an 
object. of the most malignant hatred. Frequently had 


he meditated on the means of conveying her from her 


own. villa, or the castle of Ruydvellin, and one attempt 
through the medium of his servants the vigilance of 
Henry had already rendered abortive, who suspected, 
though he could not prove, for the villains were dis- 


guised, the machinations of his infamous . too Potent 
neighbour. £4 


6 at a he PAT fan's ever. ou her, 
if the nuptials, the day for which was fixed, should 


take place, the Earl became resolved, whilst Adeline 


was now at Ruydvellin, to seize the earliest opportunity, 
and to employ all the resources of his art in effecting 


= his diabolical purposes. It was: not long ere the op- 
| portunity he had so anxiously awaited was given, for, 


in about a week after, Henry with a large party of his 
friends, the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
met together for the stag-hunt, and were, as usual, 


: Joined by Walleran. The morning chace afforded the 


finest diversion, but was very long, and carried them to 
such a distance from home that they agreed to dine in 
the forest upon the provisions which they had provi- 


* 
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. dently brought with them, and endeavour to start fresh 


game after their meal. Walleran, it was observed, 


had retired before dinner; but as this was no extraordi- 
| nary occurrence, little attention was paid to it, and a 


Stag being shortly after roused, the chace was resumed 


with fresh vigour and alacrity. Nothing could exceed | 


the Spirit and swiftness of the animal, and Henry, who 


was generally foremost on these occasions, so far out- 
stript his companions, that, having pushed into an 
intricate part of the forest with a view to reach the stag 


in a more direct line, and being led farther into its 


recesses than he was aware, at length neither the sound 


of hounds, horses, nor men any longer reached his ear, 


and perceiving his path more difficult as he proceeded) 
he paused, and listened with deep attention, but nothing 
save the sighing of the evening breeze, as it rustled 


through the branches of the oak, was heard. The sun 
was now approaching the horizon, and had shot his 


fiery beams into the forest, when Henry, reflecting on 
the distance he was, probably from home, and on the 
impending gloom of night, immediately determined to 


retrace his steps, and regain, if possible, the open 


country. With this intention, therefore, he turned his 
steed, and carefully pursuing the path he came, at 


length reached the plain, when, to his great surprise, he 


once more beheld, and in a direction directly contrary to 


hat he could have expected, or thought possible, the very 


. — 


Stag he had been chacing so long in vain. He appeared 


lightly bounding at a distance, and as the sun shone 


upon his dappled sides made a pleasing and conspicuous 


hgure. ' Neither dogs, nor horses, nor a single human 
| wy were in view, and Fitzowen, more from curiosity 
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pursued him. The ani 
ease, and went on gently, as if holding'his chacer in 
contempt, when, crossing the dale, he turned into a 
narrow road with Henry almost at his heels, who 


spurs to his horse, and 
seemed perfectly. at his 


chan any other motive, x 


followed him in this manner, between three and four 
miles through a series of winding and intricate lanes, 
and, had just reached him, as he conceived, when he 


suddenly struck to the left, and the lane closing, a vast 
and apparently interminable heath rushed upon his 


view, but to his utter astonishment, for no shelter, or 
cover of any kind was present for concealment, not the 
lest vestige of the animal he had so closely pursued 
could now be seen. All was nearly silent and sunk in 
repose; twilight had spread her grey tint over the Plain, 


and scarce a breath of air moved the thistle down. 


Some clouds, however, gathered dark in the west, and 


were tinged with a dusky red, whilst a few large drops 


of rain were, now and then, heard, as they fell sullen 
and Oy on the heath, or hook the widuzed broom. 


Unable to ascertain the dne! e Ruydvellin, 
and unacquainted with the features of the country, 


Henry now rode impatiently forward, in hopes of dis- 


covering some road or track which might lead him to a 
cottage, and give him a chance for enquiry. The 
strangeness of the preceding incident too had occasioned 


some uneasiness in his bosom, and he more than once 


adverted to the arts and the designs of Walleran; the = 
night also was approaching, and threatened to be stormy, 


and he dwelt upon the anxiety of his female friends. 


Whilst thus maitating he had — a spot where 
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ton 1 to 8 across [the hoghy 
and one appearing more beaten than the rest, he was 
about to enter upon it, when he thought he beheld, at a 
distance, a human figure, as of a man wrapped in dark 
garments, and walking swifily on. Highly pleased witch 
the eircumstance, and anticipating ample: information, 
he immediately quitted the track, and pushed after him. 
As he drew near the figure, which appeared to dilate 
into more than common proportion, had the garb and 
aspect of a monk, and glided on with such rapidity that 
Henry found it necessary to quicken his pace, when the 
plain gradually contracting, and some trees shooting up 
in the horizon, afforded him hopes of its termination: 
He now called loudly to the monk, requesting him to 
stop, but no answer was returned, and his form, dimly 
seen through the encreasing gloom, still glided noiseless 
along the heath, till having reached its verge, where 
rose the skirts of a pine forest, he, for several minutes, 
hurried along its border, and then suddenly disappeared. 
Henry was, by this time, convinced that the Being he 
had so long endeavoured to overtake, was nothing 
human, and resolved, if possible, to return to the track 
he had so rashly quitied, was wheeling round, when a 
light not far distant glimmered among some trees, and 
though nearly in the same direction the delusive monk 
had taken, yet once more animated with the hopes of 
obtaining a guide, he again ventured to trust his senses, 
and made immediately for the 0 whence the. _ 
de mand to stream. He; | 055 8 . 


- The liek, 3 advahced, glowed cools and brilliant, | 
AS more time and effort to attain than he 
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expected, for having left the common, he was now amid 
cultivated land, which conzequently. oppoged many an 

obstacle to his progress. At length, however, he ap- 

proached within a few hundred yards of it, still flatter- 

ing himself it issued from some neighbouring hamlet, 
when, rising slowly from the ground, it began to expand 

and yield a very vivid light, then diffusing itself, and 
melting into air, it en! assumed a Rows tint, and 
A « 

The OM now bio a. "gy ahe "phe 
os and the rain fell heavy, whilst 
Henry shocked at the delusions he had been subjected 
to, and tormented with apprehension for the safety of 
his beloved Adeline, wandered from field to field, his 
imagination busy in suggesting the most dreadful events, 
and filled with horror and resentment as he called to 
mind the wild and lawless character of Walleran, to 
whose infernal machinations he could not avoid attri- 
| er the neee n _ _ = 


_ Yor 


| Whitst 8 3 and in lle 1 receiving 
either information or shelter untill break of day, his 
attention was aroused by the barking of dogs, and 
making up to the sound with as much preęision as the 
storm would permit, to his great joy he discovered 3 
farm house whose inhabitants welcomed him with the 
utmost promptitude and kindness. Here he learnt that - 
he was better than twenty miles from Ruydvellin; and 


"that it Wanted scarce an hour of midnight, but that the 


Popul road, _ which would soon lead him into 
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that which vent direct for his castle, ran within two 
miles of their cottage. Highly delighted with this last 
piece of intelligence, and extremely anxious to hasten 
forward, he engaged one of the farmer's sons to conduct 
him to the road, and then partaking of some refreshment, 
and heartily regaling his steed, he made many acknow- 


ledgements to his host for His means 3 
. ee ee ee e e e 


The rain . furiously on our travellers, and the 
lightning played strongly in the horizon, whilst the 
thunder continually muttering, and pealing louder as 
they advanced, gave token of a dreadful tempest. The 
road, however, was now before them, and the young 
farmer parting on his return, Henry rapidly pursued 
his journey, and within two hours, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the night, reached the border of his own 
domain. With a boding mind and palpitating heart he 
passed the well-known grounds, every now and then 
vividly illuminated by the glare of intense lightning, 
whilst the thunder rolled awefully along the vault of 
heaven, or burst over head in loud and repeated claps. 
He had now . approached within view of his castle, 
whose numerous towers and turrets, as the lightning 
ſlashed, vere distinctly seen, and made a beautiful 
appearance; but in the pitchy darkness which immedi- 
ately succeeded, no lights could be distinguished in 


any part of its vast extent, a circumstance which occa- ; 


sioned him much surprise, and added not a little to his 
apprehensions. . These, however, were encreased to a 


painful degree when, on his arrival at the fosse, no 
wardens were e on the walſs, nor was any 
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porter at che barbacan,+ which being open, he hurried . 


* 


over the draw- bridge, and was about tu strike upon the 


great gate, when, starting back with horror, de observed, 
as the lightning glared, that it was hung with black. 


This, in che periods of chivalry, being a signal of 


be was W to * | mart into Ihe 


& * 
"FSA E30 x 1 


+; As this and several other went ca of ** — vin occur in | 


the course of the narrative, and which to some of my readers may prove unintelligible, 


or obveure, the following brief, but accurate account. of. the common structure of 2 | 


gothic castle, in which these terms are explained, cannot fail of being acceptable. 
The whole site of the castle was Surrounded by a deep and broad ditch, sometimes 
filled with water, and sometimes dry, called the fosxe. Before the great gate was an 
outw ork, called a barbacan, or antenural, which was a strong and high wall, with 
turrets upon it, designed for the defence of the gate and draw-bridge. On the inside 
of the ditch stood the wall of the cagtle, about eight or ten feet thick, and between 
twenty and thirty feet high, with a parapet, and a kind of embrazures, called crennels, 
in the top. On this wall at proper distances square towers of two or three tories high 


| were built,” which served for lodging some of the principal officers of the- proprietor 


of the 2 and for other purposes; and on the inside were erected. lodgings for the 
common 3ervapts or retainers, granaries, storehouses, and other necessary offices. 
On the top of this wall, and on the flat roofs of these buildings, atood the defenders 
of the castle, whien if was besieged, and from thence discharged arrows, darts, and 
stones, on the besiegers. The great gate ol the castle stood in the course of this wall, 
* Was xtrongly fortified with- a tower on each side, and room over the passage, 
"hich vas closed "with thick folding-doors of onk, often plated. with i iron, and with an 
iron forteullis or grate let down from above. Within this outward wall was a large 


open space or court, called, in the largest and most perfect castles, the outer bayle ov 
| ballium, in which stood commonly u church or chapel. On the inside of this outer 


bayle was another ditch, wall, gate, and towers, inclozing the inner bayle or court, 


within which the chief tower or tech was built. This was a very large square fabric, 


four or five stories high, having mall windows in prodigious thick walls, which 
rendered the apartments within it dark and gloomy. | This great tower was the 
palace « of the priace, ptelate, or baron, to whom the castle belonged, and the residence 


| of the constable or governor. Under ground vere dismal dark vaults, for the 
confinement of prisobers, which made it xometimes be called the dingeon. Tn this 


„rue, by 


building also was the. great hall, in which the owner 
entertaining his meren, friends and followers. 
/ SE Bend 5 Bla of Bogad, vel vl. Bo. edit, 
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castle gates vith black; and it was usul for the traveller; on observing this sign of | 
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ntoutest chief, ee to hi! castle he beheld 
the pottentous monument of disaster, and Henry, whose 
fears had been long alive, now felt that all his hopes 
were blasted, for that some dreadful event had taken 
place he well knew, and the uncertainty of the moment 
giving full scope to the powers of imagination, it came 
e . in the most tremendous colouring. | 


— B. 2 ; 


a 


When the e * his Fa ae bad some 
what subsided he again drew near, and, lifting the massy 
knocker, was going to strike when the gate yielded to- 
the impulse, being left a little open, a circumstance 
which its sable covering, and the momentary light of 
heaven, had not before given him an opportunity of 
perceiving. He now, therefore, entered the outer bal- 
| lium and was slowly and cautiqusly proceeding when a 
deep groan, as from one in acute pain, struck his ear, 
and the lightning, at that instant, glancing across him, 
be beheld the ground moistened with blood, and two 
ol his servants stretched dead at his feet. As- sight so 
shocking, fixed him for some moments to the spot, but 
the groan being repeated, he started, and advanced to 
the place whence it issued, when a voice, whose tones he 
well recollected as those of an old and faithful domestic, 
in tremulous accents implored his mercy. Henry, to 
the infinite joy of the poor man, immediately discovered 
himself, and impatient to learn the cause of events 30 
horrible, urged him to an explanation. Faint, how- 
wen Two the: los of blood, racked with __ and 


,mſsfortun: Ho 3 1 © Tho es at this paper, is taken 
from a ballad in the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry which discovers a very 
Intimate . with the usages and rites of chivalry. 
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overwhelmed cio mp eee; sensations on 
recognising his beloved master, he was unable to 
articulate a word, but grasping Henty's hand, as he 
| stooped to assist him, he pressed it with convulsive 


energy, and, uttering ee, 0 1 eee aeg 


a e ebe 


The most acute 8 now dire tit e | 
Henry, who called down the bitterest imprecations on 
the author of his misfortunes; but conscious that all. 
now depended upon his personal activity, and tortured 
with anxiety for those he held most dear, he once more 
endeavoured to proceed, for the darkness was $0 pro- 
found, that, except when the lightning streamed, not a 
single object could be discerned. From his knowledge 
of the place, however, he contrived to pass into the 
inner ballium, and then soon reaching the keep, entered 
his great hall, which he found compleatly deserted, not 
a single being returning his repeated calls; yet at inter- 
vals, he thought he could distinguish low groans, which 
seemed to issue from a considerable distance. Crossing 5 
the hall he now ascended che winding staircase, and, 
having attained the gallery, perceived à light which 
glimmered through the crevice at the bottom of a door, 
and making the castle again re- echo with the names of 
Adeline and Clara, was at last answered by the #hrill 


tones of the women, who, with rapture almost too great 


for utterance, had now, for the first time, recollected 
his voice. Rushing to the door, therefore, he made 
every exertion to open it, but the lock being strong and 


massy, it resisted, for some time, his utmost efforts, . 


though axsisted by those within. At length, however, 
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it did Meld, and, the- next moment, - Fitzowen 
was in his arms; but in vain did he look round for 
Adeline, and dreading even the result of enquiry, sank 


into a chair silent and racked with anxiety and disap- | 
pointment; a few minutes, however, gave him the 


information he apprehended, for her mother, in an 
agony of distress, which drew tears from all 3 
800n ne for the loss of; her below child... 


I t Sa 1 bo 1 that 8 PS Jack of 
5 the evening, a party of armed men, their features con- 


cealed in masks, had surprised the castle, a circumstance 
of easy occurrence when no hostile attempt was sus- 
pected, and entering the great hall, where the females 
were then assembled, seized upon Adeline, and were 


forcing her away, when some of the servants interfered, 
and a severe struggle took place, but which, as the 
ruffians were prepared for opposition, soon terminated 


in their favour. They then bound the men they had 


zuhdued, and threw them into the dungeon of the keep, 


and compelling the women, and their servants, to go 


up stairs, locked them in an inner room, A a 
| light, and carried off 2 in WR: 


This event, 3 it had ſank occurred to the 


mind of Henry since his approach to the castle, yet 


now that it was fully ascertained, occasioned him as 
much distress as if it had not been for a moment 


apprehended. As soon, however, as the violence of 


his emotion had, in some degree, abated, he accused 


Walleran as the author of the atrocious deed, and 


: proposed an immediate expedition to, and attack upon, 
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his castle; 8 recollecting the dreadful a, Scenes | 
he had witnessed at the great gate, he requested an 
explanation of his sister, but Clara being totally ignorant 
of the circumstances he alluded to, he lighted a torch, 
and descended to release his servants from their dun- 
geon, which he effected through the medium of a 
private passage, the principal entrance” being left too 
well secured for his efforts to overcome. He found 
several of them wounded, but so rejoiced at seeing | 
their master again that for some minutes they:compleatly 
forgot their situation and sufferings. Many, however, 
were still absent, and he learnt that -whilst those Who 
had been confined were still contending with the vil- 
* lain, a party of their fellow servants had gone round to 
 _ - . gecure the great gate, but of their fate they knew 
5 nothing, Henry now requesting those who were able, 
to follow him, procured some more torches, and issued 
forth to search the outer ballium. Here veltering in 
their blood were found slain the two men whom he had 
seen by the glare of the lightning, and, a little further, 
his old steward who had expired in his arms. Close by 
the gate, also, wounded, and on the ground, they dis- 
e covered the porter and his assistant; these, on receiving 
| some refreshment, and due attention to their injuries, 
speedily revived, and had soon strength enough. to 
inform Henry, that when the struggle commenced in 
the great hall, they had flown to the support of their 
friends, but perceiving it would be vain to continue 
the contest without. better arms, they, with three or 
7 four others, separated to procure them, and to secure 
| the great gate and barbacan, which, in their hurry and 
alarm, they had left open and unguarded. © Hither, 
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Wees they had not e many moments + before | 


the ruffians, having subdued opposition in the hall, 
approached with the unhappy Adeline, whose prayers 
and entreaties were in vain addressed to beings who 
knew no touch of pity. A severe engagement now 
took place, but the numbers proving very unequal, 
and themselves and their companions shortly either 


wounded or slain, the villains with their helpless charge 


passed on, nor could it be ascertained in what direction 
they travelled. The porter, however, it seems, had 


sufficient strength remaining to crawl to the lodge, 


where seizing the black mantle, the omen of disaster, 
he had just power to suspend it on the gate, and then 


droꝑt exhausted by its side. This he did with a view 


to alarm any passenger, or pilgrim who might in the 
morning be journeying that way, and induce him to 
: enquiry, and the offer or assistance. | 


The hunter had; by this: time, wed off; twilight 
began to dawn, and Henry, notwithstanding the fatigues 


of the preceding day, determined to push forward 
immediately to the castle of Walleran, in hopes of 


taking him by surprise. Accordingly, arming those off 
his servants who had not been injured in the previous 


contest, and entrusting the wounded to the care of the 
women, he clothed himself in mail, and mounting a 


fresh steed, reached the magnificent halls of Walleran 


in little more than an hour. Here, however, to his 
great disappointment, he learnt, that Walleran had not 


returned from the chace, but that about two hours after 


non, a . who to chem was a * and mounted 


PER 
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on a horse bathed in foam, had arrived to say, that the 
Earl would not revisit his castle for some weeks, but 
refused to give them any information wich mw to 

his gg place of residence. | | 


/ 
RO 


.- Haney „ in 1 and mind, now ode 
returned to Ruydvellin pondering on the plan he 
should pursue; and on his arrival at the castle, hast- 


ened to consult his sister, and * mother of his 


| Adeline. 


NUMBER VII. 


PE — „ 

| 80 withar'd, and $0 wild i in its attire; 
| That looks not like an inhabitant o the earth. 
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Troven no present intelligence could be obtained | 
relative to the abode of Walleran, yet as it was most 


probable that where he was, there Adeline would be 


found, Henry determined, with the concurrence of his 


family, to spare no effort in detecting his residence. 


After a few hours rest, therefore, he armed himself 


f | compleatly, and bidding adieu to his djsconsolate friends, 


to whom, assuming a chearful tone, he promised the 


speedy restoration of Adeline, he mounted his favorite 
roan, and issued from the great gate hilst the sun, now 
verging towards noon, smote full ypou his plumed 


casque. 


Not villing, however, to alarm the neighbouring 
country, where his person and accoutrements would be 
known wherever he should stop for enquiry, and secrecy 


being like wise necessary toward the completion of his 


views, he carefully concealed his features beneath his | 


visor, une ae arms, took a different device, 


il 
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and no retinue whatever, resolved, should he find 
Walleran surrounded by his myrmidons to hasten back 
to Ruydvellin, and collecting his faithful followers, 
return and attack him in full force, placing no confi- 
dence in his honour, should a single combat ensue, 
when thus supported by banditti. That no time might 
be lost in the pursuit, he dismissed two of his confi- 
dential servants on different routes, and under Similar ; 
: precautions. i . 


8 
— \ 


These measures 3 taken, Henry carried his re- 
Searches through the neighbouring seats, and made every 
: enquiry that could lead to detection, but in vain; strik- 

ing further into the country, therefore, he unexpectedly 
came into very wild scenery, and it was with difficulty 
he could procure the most homely provision in a tract 
80 thinly inhabited, and where a shepherd's hut, or the 
cottage of a peasant proved his only places of rest. 
Some weeks had thus passed, When toward the sunset 
of a very fine day, after having traversed. a lone and 
unfrequented part, he arrived at the edge of a thick and 
dark forest; the sky became suddenly overcast, and it 
began to rain; the thunder rolled at a distance, and 
sheets of livid lightning flashed across the heath. Over- 
come with fatigue and hunger, he rode impatiently 
along the border of the forest, in hopes of discovering 
an entrance, but none was to be found. At length, 
just as he was about to dismount with an intention 99 . 
breaking che fence, he discerned, as he thought, some - 
| thing. moving upon the heath, and, upon advancing . 
towards it, it proved to be an old woman' gathering 
peat, and who, overtaken by the 1 th was WITS | 
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home as fast as her infiren limbs could carry ben The 
sight of a human creature filled the heart of Fitzowen 
With joy; and, hastily riding up, he enquired how far 

he had deviated from the right road, and where he . 

could procure a night's lodging. The old woman now: „„ 
slowly lifting up her palsied head, discovered a set of 
features which could scarcely be called human, her 
eyes were red, piercing and distorted, and rolling horri- 


bly, glanced upon every object but the person by whom 1 
che was addressed, and, at intervals, they emitted a fiery 1 — 
disagreeable light; her hair, of a dirty grey, hung þ 
_ matted in large masses upon her shoulders, and a few - f 
thin portions rushed abrupt and horizontally from the 793 
upper part of her forehead, which was much wrinkled,, | 
and of a parchment hue; her cheeks were hollow, . | = 


withered, and red with a quantity of acrid rheum, her | WC. j 
nose was large, prominent, and sharp, her lips thin, 7 þ 
skinny and livid, her few teeth black, and her chin long 


and peaked, with a number of bushy hairs. depending = 

from its extremity; her nails also were acute, crooked, — 
and bent over her fingers, and her garments, ragged and 4 

fluttering, in the wind, displayed every possible variety ö 4 
of colour. Henry was a little daunted, but the old 5 


woman having mentioned a dwelling at some distance, 
and offering to lead the way, the pleasure received from 
this piece of intelligence effaced the former impression, . 
and, alighting from his horse, he laid hold of che n Ts | 
and TIO OY moved over the heath. Ys W s 
The s storm Irs now Wah 50 che moon rising gave | 
presage of a fine night, just as this singular conductor, 
taking a sudden turn, plunged into the wood by a paß 
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narrow, and almost choaked up with a quantity of briar 
and thorn. The trees were thick, and save a' few 


glimpses of the moon, which, now and then, poured 


light on the uncouth features of his companion, all was 


dark and dismal; the heart of Fitzowen misgave him, 


neither spoke, and he pursued his guide merely by the 
noise she made in hurrying through the bushes, which 
was done with a celerity totally inconsistent with her 


former decrepitude. At length the path grew wider, 


and a faint. blue light, which came from a building at 
some distance, glimmered before them; they now left 
the wood, and issued upon a rocky and uneven piece 


ol ground, whilst the moon struggling through a cloud, 


cast a doubtful and uncertain light, and the old woman, 


vith a leer which made the very hair of Fitzowen stand 


on end, told him chat the dwelling was at hand. It was 
50, for a gothic castle, placed on a considerable eleva- 
tion, now came in view; it was a large massy structure, 
much decayed, and some parts of it in a totally ruinous 
condition; a portion, however, of the keep, or great 
tower, was still entire, as was also the entrance to the 


court or enclosure, preserved probably by the ivy, 


whose fibres crept round with solicitous care. Large 
fragments of the ruin were scattered about, covered 
with moss and half sunk in the ground, and a number of 
old elm trees, through whose foliage the wind sighed with 
a sullen and melancholy sound, dropped a deep and 
settled gloom, that scarce permitted the moon to stream 
by fits upon the building. Fitzowen drew near, ardent 


curiosity mingled with awe dilated his bosom, and he 


inwardly congratulated himself upon so singular an 


adventure, when turning round to question his com- 
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panion, a dia 4 monde upon his 


eye so horrid a contexture of feature, so wild and 


- a combination, that, smote with terror 
and unable to move, a cold sweat trickled from every 
pore, and immediately this infernal Being seizing him 
by. the arm, and hurrying him over the draw-bridge to 


the great entrance of the keep, the portcullis fell with a 


tremendous sound, and the astonished youth, starting 
as it were from a trance, drew his · sword in act to destroy 
his treacherous guide, when instantly a horrible and 
infernal laugh burst from her, and in a moment the 


whole castle was in an uproar, peal after peal issuing 


from every quarter, till at, length growing faint 815 
died . and a dead silence ensued. 
Fi itzawen, 3 during this atrange 3 had 2 
lected all his scattered powers, now looked round him 
with determined resolution; his terrible companion had 
disappeared, and the moon shining full upon the port- 
cullis convinced him that any escape that way was 


* 


impracticable; the wind sighed through the, elms, and 
the scared owl, uttering his discordant note, broke from 
his nest, and, sweeping through the vale beneath, sought 


for more secure - repose. Having reasoned himself, 
therefore, into a state of cool fortitude, and bent up 


every power to the appalling enterprise, our Adven- 


turer entered the great tower, from a loop hole near 


the summit of which a dim twinkling light could be 


just discerned. He extended his sword before him, for 
it was dark, and proceeded carefully to search around, 
in hopes, either of discovering some aperture which 


might lead to the vestibule, or staircase, or of wreaking 
3 8 " 5 : : : hy ; OS a ; Suk : 5 : . 
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his vengeance on the wretch who had thus decoyed him. 
All was still as death, but as he strode over the floor, a 
dull, hollow $ound issued from beneath, and rendered 
him apprehensive of falling through into some dismal 
vault, from which he might never be able to extricate 
himself. In this situation, dreading the effect of each 
light footstep, a sound, as of many people whispering, 
Le” struck his ear; he bent forward, listening with eager 
Ca attention, and as it seemed to proceed from a little 
distance only before him, he determined to follow it; 
he did so, and instantly fell through the mouldering 
pavement, whilst at the same time peals of horrid laugh- 
ter again burst, with reiterated Annen from my 
chamber of the castle. 


Fi itzowen rose with cones nm and much 

= i with the fall, although, fortunately, the spot he 

had dropped upon was covered with a quantity of damp 

and soft earth, which gave way to his weight. He now 
found himself in a large vault, arched in the gothic 

manner, and supported by eight massy pillars, down 

whose, sides the damp moisture ran in cold and heavy 
drops, the moon shining with great lustre through three 

1 iron grated windows, which, although rusty with age, 

voebre strong enough to resist his utmost efforts, and 
having in vain tried to force them, he now looked 

around for his sword, which, during the fall, had started 

from his grasp, and in searching the ground with his 

fingers, he laid hold of, and drew forth, the fresh bones 

of an enormous skeleton; he started back with horror; 

a cold wind brushed violently along the surface of the 
vault, and a ponderous iron door, slowly grating on its 
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. opened at one corner, and disclosed to his won- 


 dering eye a broken staircase, doun whose steps a blue 


and faint light flashed by 285 like the een oh * 
summer's eve. 


, 


9 


1 by hes dreadful e Fitzowen felt, 


in spite of all his resolution, a cold and death-like chill 


pervade his frame, and kneeling down, be prayed fer- 


vently to that power without whose mandate no being 
is let loose upon another, and feeling himself more calm 


and resolved, he again began to search for his sword, 


when a moon- beam, falling on the dane at once re- 


toren it to its owner. 


WD. 
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Having chus resumed * vonted fortitude ander reso- 
lution, he held a parley with himself, and perceiving no 
way by which he could escape, boldly resolved to 


brave all the terrors of the stair- case, and, once more 


recommending himself to his maker, began. to ascend. 
The light skill flashed, enabling him to climb those parts | 


which were broken or decayed. He had proceeded in 


chis manner a considerable way, m6unting, as he sup- 
posed, to the summit of the keep, when suddenly a 
$hrill and agonis ing shriek issued from the upper part 
of it, and something rudely brushing down grasped him 
with tremendous strength; in a moment he became 
motionless and cold as ice, and felt himself hurried back 


by some irresistable Being; but, just as he had reached 


the vault, a spectre of so dreadful a shape stalked by 
within it, that, straining every muscle, he sprang from 
the deadly grasp: the i iron door rushed in thunder upon 
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its Manns, and a deep hollow groan nend from 


| beneath. No sooner had the door closed, than yelling 


screams, and sounds which almost suspended he. very 
pulse of life, issued from the vault, as if a troop of 
hellish furies, with their chains untied, were dashing 
them in frenzy, and howling to the uproar. Henry 
stood fixed in horror, a deadly fear ran through every 
vein, and the throbbing of his heart oppressed him. 
The tumult, however, at length subsiding, he recovered 
some portion of strength, and immediately making use 
ol it to, convey himself as far as possible from the iron 
door, presently reached his former elevation on the 
stair-case, which, after ascending a few more : SteP5, ter- 
minated in a winding gallery. 


The light, a hed is Ld mr, 
now disappeared, and he was left in almost total dark- 


ness, except when, now and then, the moon threw a few 


cool rays through some ahattered loophole heightening 

the horror of the scene. He felt reluctant to proceed, 
and looked back with apprehension. lest some yelling | 
hend should again plunge him into the vault. A 
mournful wind howled through the apartments of the 


|  caxtle, and listening, he thought he heard the iron door 
grate upon its hinges; he started with terror, the sweat 5 


stood in big drops upon his forehead, and he rusbed 


forward with desperate despair, till having turned a 


corner of the gallery, a taper, burning with a faint light, 
gleamed through a narrow dark passage; approaching 
the spot whence it streamed, he perceived it arose from 
an extensive room, the folding doors of which were 
vide open: he entered; a small taper in a massy silver 
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_ candlestick stood upon a table in the middle of the - 

room, but gave so inconsiderable an illumination, that 

one end was wrapped in palpable darkness, and the 
other 8carcely broken in upon by a dim light that glim- 
mered through a large ramified window eovered with 
thick ivy. An arm. chair, shattered and damp with age, 
was placed near the table, and the remains of a recent 
fire were «till visible in the grate. The wainscot of 
black oak, had formerly been hung with tapestry, and 
several portions still clung to chose parts which were 
near the fire; they possessed some vivacity of tint, and 
vith much gilding yet apparent on the chimney piece, 
and several mouldering reliques of costly frames and 
paintings, gave indisputable evidence of the ancient 
grandeur of the place. Henry closed the folding doors, 


and, taking the taper, was about to survey the room, | : 


| when a half-tifled groan from the dark end of it mote = 
cold upon his heart, at the same time the sound as of 
something falling with a dead weight, echoed through 

the room, and a hell tolled deep-and hollow from the 


tower above. He replaced the taper, the flame of 


which was agitated; now quivering, sunk, now stream- 
ing, flamed aloft, and as the last pale portion died 
away, the scarce distinguished form of some terrific 
Being floated slowly by, and again another dreadful 
. groan ran deepning through the gloom, and the bell 
swung solemn from the keep. Henry stood for some 
time incapable of motion; at length summoning all his 
| fortitude, he advanced with his sword extended to the | 
darkest part of the room: instantly. burst forth in fierce 

irradiations a blue zulphureous splendour, and the man- 
e eee of death 
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his every fibre racked with convulsion, his beard and 
hair stiff and matted with blood, his mouth open, and 
his eyes protuding from their sockets, rushed upon his 
maddening senses; he started, uttering a wild, shriek, 
and hurrying he knew not whither burst de the 
ey doors. . 
To N again . 55 sable W over the for; 
tunate Fitzowen, and he trode along the narrow passage 
with a feeble and a faultering step. His intellect shook, - 
and overwhelmed by the late appalling objects, had 
not yet recovered any degree of recollection, and he 
wandered, as in a dream, a confused train of horrible 
ideas passing unconnected through his mind; at length, 
however, memory resumed her function, resumed it 
but to daunt him with harrowing suggestions; the dire- 
ful horrors of the room behind, and of the vault below, 
were still present to his eyes, and, as a man whom. hellish 
fiends had frightened, he stood trembling, pale and 
Staring wild. All was now once more silent and dark, 
and he determined to wait in this spot the daun of day, 
but a few minutes had scarce elapsed, when the iron 
| door Screaming on its hinges, belloweg through the 
8 murmuring ruin. Henry nearly fainted at the sound, 
which, pausing for some time, again swelled upon the 
wind, and at last died away in-shrill melancholy shrieks; 
again all was silent, and again the same fearful noise 
struck terror to his soul. Whilst his mind was thus 
- agitated with horror and - apprehension, a fee ble light 
Streaming from behind accompanied with a soft, quick 
| and hollow tread, convinced him that something was 
pursuing, and struck with wildering ww he rushed 
25 
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unconscious down the steps; the vault received him, 
and its portals swinging to their close, sounded as the 
sentence of death. A dun fœtid vapour filled the place, 
in the centre of which arose a faint and bickering flame. 
Fitzowen approached, and beheld a corse suspended 
over it by the neck, whilst the flame flashing through 
the vault, gleamed on a throng of hideous and ghastly 
features that came forward through the smoke. With 
the desperate valour of a man who sees destruction be- 
fore him, he ran furiously forward; an universal shriek 
burst forth, and the fire rising with tenfold brilliance, 
placed full in view the dreadful form of his Infernal 
guide, dilated into horror itself; her face was pale as 
death, her eyes were wide open, dead and fixed, a hor- 
rible grin. sate upon her features, her Jips black and 
tumid were drawn back, disclosing a set of large blue 
teeth, and her hair, standing and ere was s of a 
withered red. . a 


8 felt his Blood freeze within him; his limbs 
became enervated, and at this moment when resistance 
on his part appeared almost impossible, a door bursting 
open at the extremity of the vault, in rushed the form 
of Walleran, who wielding a battle axe, aimed a blow 
at Henry that, situated as he then was, and rendered 
torpid through the influence of preternatural agency, 
he conceived would be effectual for his destruction. 

In this, however, he was, fatally for himself, mistaken, 
for no sooner was he perceived than the effect of the 
enchantment ceased; indignation swelling at the heart 
of Henry, impelled the lingering fluid, his cheek flushed 
with the orimson tide, his limbs recovered their elasticity 
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and tone, and avoiding with active vigour the death 


that was intended him, he sheathed his falchion in the 
breast of his opponent, who, having wasted his impe- 


| tuous strength upon the air, had thus n himself 
80 instant ruin. 


NUMBER IX. 
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—̃ ͤ —ꝓ— Fairy ches, 
Whose — revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while vver-head the moon : 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 


Wheels her pale course, they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 


At once with 3 Joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
| | MI LTON. ' 
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WaIIE RAM dropt lifeless on the ground, and the 
dreadful appearances in the vault, the fire and all its 
apparatus, immediately vanished, whilst loud howlings 
and lamentations were heard at a distance in the air. A 
profound silence, however, now ensued throughout the 
castle, and Henry by the light of the moon, as it streamed 
through the grated window, beheld at his feet the 
bleeding corpse of his antagonist. Starting from the 
contemplation of his fallen enemy, he resolved to 
explore the ruins in search of Adeline, of whose con- 
cealment, in some part of the building, he entertained 

not the smallest doubt, and, apprehensive now of way | 
opposition, he once more attempted those stairs in 
* which he had formerly encountered 80 many - 
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texrors. He reached the gallery without any interrup- 
tion, and passing through the folding doors into the 
apartment already described, discovered at one end, and 
on the very spot where he had beheld the tremendous 
vision of the agonising wretch, a narrow, winding and 


arched passage, and which taking a circular direction 5 


probably passed into the opposite portion of the great 
tower. Here he entered; but had not proceeded far 
before the sound as of soft and very distant music 
reached his ear; and shortly afterward was distinetly 
heard the murmur of falling water. Sounds such as 
these, and in such a place, greatly surprised him, and 
hastening forward to ascertain from what quarter they 
originated, he found himself suddenly immersed in a 
very cold and damp vapour, whose density was such 
chat for a short time it totally suffocated the smallest 
ray of light; in a few minutes, however, it began, in 
some measure, to clear away accompanied with a whis- 
pering noise, whilst vast eddies and gusts of thin vapour 
passed him with à whirling motion. He now perceived 
himself in a kind of large cavern whose sides were of 
| 4nhewn stone, and from the roof were pendent numbers 
ol beautiful stalactites, from whose points fell, at inter- 
vals, with a tinkling sound, large drops of water, whilst 
the dying notes of distant harps, the gurgling of ob- 
structed currents, and the sighings of the restless vapour, 
formed a harmony so singular, yet so soothing, that 
when united to the surrounding chill and torpid atmos- 
phere, seemed calculated to mspire the most profound 
repose. Fitzowen now advanced a little further into 
the cavity, and, through the chasms of the ever fluctu- 
ating mist, discerned, 9 from the centre vr. the 
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roof, a e Fre Vbieh HER 5 Ff the palest hue, | 


and which in passing through the turbid vapour Ad a 
kind of rvilight. * | 1 elt 22 23 at gtο Heng 
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tas While pondering: an hey puxport bf tho peculiar 
scene, he felt a heaviness, and a tendency to sleep creep 
upon him, accompanied with an indistinctness and con- 
fusion of intellect; at this instant, however, a mags of 

vapour rushing by him, the light gleamed more stradily, 
and he beheld in an excavation of the adjacent wall, 
and recumbent on à couch, what he coneeived to be a 
human body. Curiosity was now. so powerfully-excit- 
| ed, as compleatly to expell the approaching -torpor,and 
drawing nearer the object of his attention, he could 
hear the deep breathings of a person in profound sleep: 
the next moment he could perceive the garments of 
female attire, and in the Succeeding instant hung with 
rapture and astonishment over the well-known features 
ol his beloved Adeline. The globe shed a silvery and 
preternatural whiteness over her form, and the rose had 
left. her cheek; she lay with her head reclined upon her 
hand, and the utmost tranquillity sate upon her cours 
tenance, though, now and then, a ay act Sigh 
would indicate. the tissue of idea. „ Des wed - 
Henry EY for some moments, rivetted/. to a 
spot, then, starting from his reverie, he wound his arms 
about her beauteous frame, and impressed upon her lips 
2 glowing kiss she awoke, and instantly a tremendous 
= tempest burst upon chem, loud thunder shook the earth, 
and a whirlwind, rushi ee che Per tor it 1 
nene 7902157 eiCad 
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The lovers recoyering from a trance which the con- . 
flict c of the elements had occasioned, found themselyes | 
seated on some mossy turf, and around them the soft, 


the sweet and tranquil scenery of a summer's moon · ligt 1 


night. Enraptured with this sudden and unexpected 
change, they rose gently off the ground; over their 
heads towered a large and majestie oak, at whose foot 
they believed some kind and compassionate be ing had 
placed them. Delight and gratitude dilated their hearts, 
and advancing from beneath the tree whose gigantic 
branches spread a large extent of shade, a vale, beautiful 
and romantic, through which ran a clear and deep 
stream, came full in view; they walked to the edge of 
the water, the moon shone with mellow lustre on its 
surface, and its banks, fringed with shrubs, breathed a 
perfume more delicate than the odours: of the east. 
On one side, the ground covered with a vivid, soft and 
downy verdure, stretched for à considerable extent to 
the borders of a large forest, which, sweeping round, 
finally closed up the valley; on the other, it was broken 
into abrupt and rocky masses swarded with moss, and 
from whose clefts grew thick and spreading trees, the 
roots of which, washed by many a fall of me wu 
bare * matted from their craggy _. 
2 Henry and his Adeline forgot in this Ace vale 
all their former sufferings, and giving up their minds to 
the pleasing influence of curiosity and wonder, they 
determined to explore the place by tracing the windings 
of the stream. Scarcely had they entered upon this 
plan, when music of the most ravishing sweetness filled 
the . sometimes it Seemed to float wong, the valley, 
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sometimes it stolo along the surface of the water, now 
it died away among the woods; and now, with deep and- 

mellow symphony, it swelled upon the gale. Fixed in 

astonishment, they scarce ventured to breathe, every 

sense, save that of hearing, seemed absorbed, and when 
the last faint warblings melted on the air, they started 

from the spot, solicitous to know from what being those 

more than human strains had parted; but nothing ap- 

peared i in view; the moon, full and unclouded, .shone 
with unusual lustre, and filled with hope, they again 
pursued the windings of the water, which, conducting 

to the narrowest part of the valley, continued their 
course through the wood. This they entered by a path 
smooth, but narrow and perplexed, where, although its 
branches were so numerous that no preference could 
be given, or any direct route long persisted in, yet 
every turn presented something to amuse, something to 
sharpen the edge of research. The beauty of the trees 
through whose interstices the moon gleamed in the most 
pictoresque manner, the glimpses of the water, and the 
notes of the nightingale, who now began to fill the 
valley with her song, were more than sufficient to take 
off the sense of fatigue, and they wandered on, _ eager 
to 1 ans] «till ardent for further dizcovery. * | 
The 6004 15 now became more thick and G ure, 1 
at length almost dark, when the path, taking suddenly 
an oblique direction, they found themselves on the 
edge of a circular lawn, whose tint and softness were 
beyond compare, and which seemed to have been lightly © 
brushed by fairy feet. A number of fine old: trees, 
around whose boles crept the ivy and the woodbine, 
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nce here they, n into 
prove, + 1 and emuloys of each other, 
vjed in spiral elegence, or magnitude of form. The 


water, Which had been, for some time concealed, now | 
| murmured through a thousand beds, and visiting each 


little, flower, added vigour to its vegetation, and poig- 
naney to ĩts fragrance. Along the edges of the wood, 
and beneath the shadows of the trees, an innumerable 
host of glow- worms lighted their innocuous fires, lus- 


| trous as the gems of Golconda, and desirous yet longer 


to enjoy the scene, they went forward with light foot- 
steps on the lawn; all was calm, and, except ihe bree ze 
of night, that sighed soft and sweetly through the world I 
of leaves, a perfect silence prevailed. Not many 

minutes, however, had elapsed, before the same enchant- | 

ing music, to which they had listened with so much 
rapture; in the vale, again arrested their attention, and 
presently they discovered on the border of the lawn, 
just rising above the wood, and floating on the bosom 
of the air, a being of the most delicate form; from his 
shoulders streamed a tunic of the tenderest blue, his 
wings and feet were clothed. in downy silver, and in his 


grasp he had a wand white as the mountain snow. He 
rose swiftly in the air, his brilliance became excessive 


from the lunar rays, his song echoed through the vault 
of night; but having quickly diminished to the size and 
appearance of: the evening star, it died away, and the 
next moment he was lost in ether. The lovers still | 
fixed their view on that part of, the heavens where the 


vision had disappeared, and shortly had the pleasure of | 


again seeing the star- like radiance, which i in an instant 
tions of the 
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. 8 "EONS who, having collected. dew. TE the 

cold vales of Saturn, now. descended rapidly towards 
the earth, and waving his wand as he passed athwart the 


5 voods, a number of like form and garb flew round him, 


and all alighting on the lawn, separated at equal distances 
on its circumference, , and - then shaking their wings, 
which spread a perfume nenn the air, bn into one 
ö ee ek 6 | . 
" Henri: and Malin 8 apprehensive of 3 5 
| discovered, had retreated within the Shadow of some 
mossy oaks, now waited with eager expectation. the 
event of so singular a scene. In a few moments a; 
bevy of elegant nymphs dancing two. by two, issued. 
from the wood on the right, and an equal number of 
8 warlike knights, accompanied by a band of minstrels, | 
| from that on the left. The knights were clothed in 
green; on their bosoms shone a plate of burnished steel, 
and in their hands they grasped a golden targe, and 
lance of beamy lustre. The nymphs, whose form and 
$Y metry, were beyond the youthful poet's dream, were 
dressed in robes of white, their zones were azure dropt 
with. diamonds, and their light brown hair decked with 
roses, hung in ample ringlets. So quick, so light, and 
airy was their motion, that the turf, the flowers shrunk 


bot beneath the gentle pressure, and each smiling on 


her fayourite knight, he flung his brillipas arms aside 
* e in he dance. 
Whit a n F 0 measures over 3 
lawn, the lovers, forgetting their situation, and impatient | 
do salute the assembly, involuntarily stept forward, and 


* 
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| W a «brill and hollow gust 'of wind mur- 
mured through the woods, the moon dipt into a cloud, ; 
and the knights, the nymphs,” and aerial spirits vanished h 
from the view, leaving the astonished pair to repent at 
leisure their precipitate intrusion; scarce, however, had 
they time to determine what plan they should pursue, 
when a gleam of light flashed suddenly along the hori- 
20on, and the beauteous being whom they first beheld in 
the air, stood before them; he waved his snow-white 

wand, and pointing to the wood, which now appeared 
sparkling with a thousand fires, moved gently on. 

Henry and his amiable companion felt an irresistible 

impulse which compelled them to follow, and having 
penetrated the wood, they perceived many bright rays 
of light, which darting like the beams of the sun through 
every part of it, most beautifully illumined the shafts 
of the trees. As they advanced forward, the radiance 
became more intense, and converged towards a centre, 
and the fairy-being turning quickly round, commanded 
them to kneel down, and having squeezed the juite of 
an herb into their eyes, bade them now proceed, but 
that no mortal eye, unless its powers of vision were 
adapted to the scene, could endure the glory that would 
shortly burst upon them. Scarcely had he uttered 
these words when they entered an ampitheatre; in its 
centre was a throne of ivory inlaid with sapphires, on 

Which sate a female form of exquisite beauty, a plain 

coronet of gold obliquely crossed her flowing hair, and 

her robe of white satin hung negligent in ample folds. 

Around her stood five and twenty nymphs clothed in 

White and gold, and holding lighted tapers; beyond 

these were fifty of the aerial * their wings of 


* 
* 
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downy. silver stretched for Bight, and each a * 


| taper in his hand; and lastly, an the eircumference of 


the amphitheatre shone one hundred knights i in mail of 
tempered steel, in one hand they shook aloft a targe of 


massy diamond, and in the other flashed a taper. So 
excessive was the reflection, that the targes had the 
lustre of an hundred Suns, and, when Shaken, sent forth © 


streams of vivid lightning: from the gold, the silver, 
and the sapphires rushed a flood of tinted light, that 
wine ee ds the e a series of n 


| hues. 5 


Henry and no ET with awe, with wonder I | 
and delight, fell prostrate on the ground, whilst the 
fairy spirit advancing, knelt and presented to the queen 


— 8 crystal vase. She rose, she waved her hand, and 


smiling, bade them to approach. Gentle strangers,” 


she exclaimed, let not fear appal your hearts, for to 


them whom courage, truth, and piety have distinguished, 


our friendship and our love are given. Spirits of the + / 
blest we are, our sweet employment to befriend the 
wretched and the weary, to lull the torture of anguish, 


and the horror of despair. Ahl never shall the tear 
of innocence, or the plaint of sorrow, the pang of 
injured merit, or the sigh of hopeless love, implore our 
aid in vain. Upon the moon- beam do we float, and 
light as air, pervade the habitations of men, and hearken, 


O favoured mortals! 1 tell you spirits pure from vice, 


are present to your inmost thoughts; when terror, and 


bu when madness, when spettres and when death surrounded 
you, our influence put to flight the ministers of dark- 


ness; we placed you in the moon-light vale, and now 


\ 


urrznAny no uns. 297 Ix. 


upon . bead we bur the p anetar ay 0 be happy 
pair! from Hecate's dread agents we have frecd you, 
from Cong fear and \ouldy e er N WES: 


She ended, and the weer impatient to express their 
—— were about to speak, when suddenly the light 
turned pale, and died away, the spirits fled, and music, 
soft and sweet, was heard remotely in the air. They 
started, and, in place of the refulgent scene of magic, 
beheld a public road, Fitzowen's horse cropping the 
grass which grew upon its edge, andꝭ a village at a little 
distance, on whose apire the owes sun wad shed his 
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Tais beautiful, but too much neglected poem, had 
ere this attracted the admiration it so justly merits, had 
not the stern critique of Pr. Johnson intervened to 
blast its rising fame. A juster relish of the excellencies 
of poetry, and a more candid style of criticism, may be 
considered as characteristic of several of the first literary 
men of the present day, and but for the harsh censure 

of the author of the Rambler, the pages of Dyer would 
no, perhaps, have been familiar to every lover and 
judge of nervous and highly finished description. As 
it is, however, they are seldom consulted, from an idea, 
that little worthy of applause, would gratify the enquirer. 
To remove, therefore, the prejudices which have been 
sown, and to place before the reader some of the nume- 
. rous passages of the FLEZCE which are written in the 

genuine spirit of er form! the eee of our 
Paper. 5 . 


, - 
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Johnson to occasional n of diction; great purity | 
of moral, and energy of thought, united a very consi- 
derable portion of critical acumen, and his Lives of | 
Dryden and Pope, are noble specimens of his powers 
of discrimination; yet, notwithstanding this rare combi- 
nation of striking qualities, he was deficient in that 
sensibility to, and enthusiasm for the charms of nature, 
in that relish for the simple and pathetic, 50 absolutely 
necessary to just eriticism in poetry. To these defalca- 
tions were zuperadded an unreasonable antipathy to 
blank verse, a constitutional ruggedness of temper, and 
a bigotted, though well-meant, adhesion to some very 
extravagant political and religious tenets. His bio- 
graphical details have ee much from these pecu- 
liarities of temper and of taste, and a Milton, an 
| Akenside, a Collins, a Dyer and a Gray, might upbraid 
the Literary Dictator for his bitter and illiberal invec- 
tive, his churlish and parsimonious praise, his wen and 
various mie ee | 


L 
Fl 


- To ite his strictures upon Dyer. can prove a task 
of no very formidable kind, and may restore to due 
rank a poem vhich contains a vast variety of landscapes 
drawn and coloured i in the r most Spirited and fascinating 
style. 2 I Eh 1 

« Of Tur Fi LEECE,” says. 0 our "Wars 03: 0 « which 
never became popular, and is now universally neglected, 

I can say little that is likely to recall it to attention. 


The woolcomber and the poet appear to me such 


discordant natures, that an attempt to bring them 


* 


together is to couple the Serpent with the fowl.” When 


5 NO; * . LITERARY HOURS, 
. Dyer; ices mind was not c unpoetical, has done bis 

utmost, by interesting his reader in our native com- 

, modity, by interspersing rural imagery and incidental + 
digressions, by clothing sniall images in great words, ING, 
and by all the writers arts of delusion, the meanness 
naturally adhering, and the irrevererice habitually an- 
nexed to trade and manufacture, sink him under insu- . 
perable oppression; and tlie disgust which blank verse, 
encumbering and encumbered, superadds to an un- 


pleasing subject, soon repels the — e wing 
to . i 


N 


— 


Let me however honehity" report es may 
counterbalance this weight of censure. I have been 
told that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, has 
a right to be heard, said. That he would regulate his 
opinion of the reigning taste by the fate of Dyer” $ 
Fleece, for, if that were ill received, he should not 


think it any longer reasonable to Expect fame from 

excellence.” . | : 

I!ñ attending to chese animadversions it may, in the 
first place, be observed, that few poetical productions 
of great and original merit ever rapidly became favou- 

rites with the public. They, in general, require their 
more brilliant passages to be developed and appreciated 
by men of sound judgment and taste, before they can 
be relished or understood by the multitude of those , 
who read merely for amusement, and who possess, 
E no vigour of eee or power of - 


* 


8 bern, Lives, vol. Iv. Ks gu : 
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. ada alequate. to 10 a just estimate for them- 
selves. No great length of time had elapsed between 
che publication of the 7 in 1557 and the critical 
effusions of Johnson, and; if it be considered that 
didactic poetry, as not immediately addressing the pas- 
ions, can never hope to vie with the dramatic in point 
of celerity of introduction, it may be affirmed that a 
vꝛufficient space had not been allowed for the acquisition 
of numerous admirers, when the Doctor passed sentence 
upon the work, and thwarted its progress towards pub- 
lic esteem. That it was universally neglected, however, 
at the period when the Biography of Johnson was 
published, is by no means the fact; Dr. Warton, 
perhaps the first of our critics, and whose merit Johnson 
has himself acknowledged in the highest terms, has 
classed the Fleece, in every edition of his Essay on 
Pope, among the excellent pieces of the didactic kind. * 
which the moderns have produced, and though; as as We 
have already obstrved, its indiits are not duely admitted, 
yet has it been occasionally quoted from the era of its 
publication to the present times, and even a friend of 
our Biographer, Scott of Amwell, bas · termed it the 
e noblest of didactic poems. He who shall peruse the 
extracts from the Fleece appended to chese observations, 
Will hear, with no small indignation, the critic asserting 
that he &ean say little that i is likely to recall it to atten- 
tion.“ Had the beautiful passages selected for this 
n and about which, I should imagine, there can 
be no difference of opinion, been merely adduced i in the 
pages of Johnson, the attention of every man of taste 
and feeling had been fixed, and the Doctor, had been 
spared, perhaps, the trouble and the reproach of cen- 
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suring OR must be pronounced excellent the moment 
it is known. I greatly suspect, however, that the work 
. which is thus severely condemned, was little familiar to 
the critic, and had been thrown aside, after a. very 
cursory survey, with every prejudice against the ub 
ject, and its mode of versification. I cannot otherwise 
account for a blindness 80 total a dome of che 
rr Hane of any pews. 


To convey W in the W of nleazare. is the 
aim of the didactic poet, and the more rugged and in- 
tractable the theme, the greater skill and genius are 
required i in smoothing its asperities, and in decorating 
it with flowers of choicest hue and õdour. A difficult 
removed affords no trivial delight, and in didactic poe- 
try those bards have zucceeded best who have chosen a 
subject neither too elevated on the one hand, nor too 
mean and despicable on the other. The Pleasures 
' Imagination excite expectations which are not, perhaps, 
fully gratified, whilst the poems of Lucretius and Virgil, 
and even the Syphilis of Fracastorius, and the Art of 
Preserving Health of Armstrong, delight us with beau- 5% 
ties which: cannot be anticipated, which seem the work LN 
of enchantment, and possess a double fascination from | 
ide grateful impulse of surprise. When Dr. Johnson 
1 of the discordarice between the wool- comber 
and the poet, he would induce his readers to suppose 
that the -employment ofthe former was the sole subject 
of the poem under our consideration; but what must 
be their astonishment, on surveying the work, to dis- 
cover that the labours of the loom occupy but a small 
Ma mann 0 on no theme, 36 this - | 


- 
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1 pecies of his art, Seems hin who for the feliciious N 
exertions of the poet than the one Dyer has chosen, and 
to shew how compleatly the learned Biographer has 

misrepresented the very nature of the poem he was 


criticising, I shall briefly” mention the chief topies of 
every book. The first is entirely employed in che 


breeding, tending and shearing of sheep, occupations | 


intimately evomectes with all that is delightful in rural 


- - Imagery, pastoral simplicity and. domestic enjoyment. 


The second describes the diversities and preservation 
of the Fleece; the countries in ancient and modern 


times esteemed for wool; the history of the Argonantic 
expedition; the decay of arts and sciences; their revival 


at Venice; the discoveries of Bishop Blaise; the dying 
of wool, and the advantages and utility of trade. The 
opening of the third contains a description.of spinning, 


of the loom, and of weaving; then follow the praise of 


country work-houses; a prospect of Burstal and Leeds; 
a history of the art of weaving, its removal from the 


Netherlands and settlement i in England; an account of 


| saracenic tapestry; a view of the arts and wealth of 


different countries; a view of the roads and rivers 2 
through which our manufactures are conveyed; a com- 
parison between our navigations and those of other 


Countries; a relation of the attempt to join the Nite 
and Red Sea, the Ocean and Mediterranean through 


the medium of canals; an account of the union of the 


Trent and Severn with the Thames, and a view. of the 


Thames and of. the Port of London. The fourth dis- 


plays a still more fertile field, for the poet, in tracing 
the exportation of our manufactures, visits almost every 


| part of the globe. Spain, the Mediterranean, the Baltic, 


- 
Fw 


5 
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* 


. ancient av modern course to the lnkes, 

Africa, Persia, Hindostan, the Spice Islands and China 

are introduced and adorned with various pictoresque 
. circumstances, . The j Journey. of the caravans also from 
: Petersburg. to Pekin, is related at considerable length, 
and abounds wich many well-drawn and interesting 
scenes. A transition is then made to North and South 
America, and the poem concludes with some apposite 
reflections on the commerce and naval e 0 Great | 


Britain. 


"From this e it will be fel W | 


that Johnson has misled - the public, that the idea 
he would insinuate is totally unfounded, and that few 
subjects can boast a greater variety of materials, of -- 
more calc ulated for poetic 0 ornament than the Fleece. 


"The next t paragraph with which 4 Doctor 6 | 

ed us contains a glaring i inconsistency: after acknowledg- 
ing that Dyer possessed a a mind not unpoetical, he imme- 
diately adds, that he has also interested his reader in our 

. native commodity, that he has interspersed rural imagery © 
and incidental digressions, yet, notwithstanding this 
extorted encomium, the succeeding words give the 
extraordinary information, that although the reader be 
interested in our native commodity, he is, nevertheless 
| disgusted and repelled by the Subject, however willing 
to be pleased, and that even the poet himself s:nks under 
insuperable oppression from the mean ness and irreverence | 


habitually annexed to it. e 1 


— * 


Now, to interest the reader in the cubject, to inter- 
. rural i niger y and WORN digres Sons, i is the 


— 
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- unhappy, e has operated vith its. w 
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| very. Geigen W bessebbenee in Aidaeue eb and 
how the poet whe has done this, can, at the same time, 


disgust and repel his reader, or himself sink under insu- 
perable oppression, appears to me a most inexplicable 


position. The truth is, the meanness and irreverence 
dare of Johnson's 6wn ercation, for the- outline of the 
VWork includes, as we have seen, especially in the last 
book, more splendid and magnificent nee were 
ever before nn. to mm didactic you" 


| When the Dower: accuses Dyer of . 3 
images in great words, he has assuredly mistaken the 
character of his diction, which for purity, simplicity, 
and freedom from bombast, Is, perhaps, one of our 


first models. Nothing tumid, nothing in his phraseo- 


logy too great for the occasion, tan, I think, be disco- 
vered in the Fleece; In those parts which are most 


purely preceptive, the language is plain, yet elegant, 


but never so elevated as to throw an air of burlesque 
over the subject. From the digressional portion of 


the poem, where diction more lofty and elaborate could 
be used with propriety, 1 shall be able to select some 


passages which are truly sublime, and several which are | 
; Tally 's entiſed to the pid pathetic and oye 


A 10 ihe Ca oat of blank. verse, it is _ 
1988 that Johnson, owing, perhaps, to the failure of 


the only attempt he made in that species of versification, 


held it in utter aversion, and, in general, thought * 
poem had a claim to little mercy hen clothed in this 
forbidding dress. In reviewing the works of Dyer this 
ted force, 
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and bas . Thick, _ 
bad they been enveloped in 'rhyie;-would;withour | 

ne as e e eee CUSD. - 
Dig al To was d eg "xe inne tee 2 i ein ob #12. » 
„The blank e eee of Dyer-calls for decided 5 
Velber rät its style of composition is rich and un · 

broken, and its tones, in general, sweet and varied. 
Much as I enjoy the melody of Pope and Goldsmith, 1 
am elearly conyinced that in epic and didactic poetry, 
the more solemn, dignified and PRs trains 4 Row | 

| veretheuld wire: be the pott choice. 411751 


| The — relation nhich the, Doctar 1 8 giver of | 
A g opinion, should, however, -mitigate the in- 
dignation Which every lover of elegant literature must 
2 feel in witnessing a poem so noble in its structure and 
execution borne OR, by: 55 weights of unjusufiable | 


: beauties or. defects of the F leece; his own n versification 
is peculiarly harmonicus, and he had studied in the 
same school of painting with che poet he applauds, or 
in other words, his scenery i is much in the style of Dyer. 
There is, however, somewhat of elaboration and stiffness 
in the hlank verse of Akengide which is mot eee 
Wie: in the en of 4 e 8 


Though from motives of juxtice, from. a 1 to 
,regcus ja genuine bard from the unmerited seyerity of 
lis prejudiced Biographer, 1 have endeavoured to 
. controvert the strictures of Dr. Johnson, the attempt 
bas been conducted, 1 trust, without the smallest petu- 
lance, or arrogance. NO man can entertain a higher T7 
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idea of qc 8 imellocwuat powers as 6 | 
2 Teacher and a Moralist than myself; but poetical 
criticism was not his province, and though in point of 
style his Lives be su perior perhaps to any ofchis preced- 
ing compositions, they are infinitely more disgraced by 
the inexorable partialities of the man. The following 
character of Johnson, written by-a critic of true taste 
and acknowledged ability, strikes me as so discrimina- | 
tive, so accordant, for the most part, with my own 
opinion, that I shall close these observations on the 
strictures of our great Philologer by quoting it at length. 
If 2 vigorous understanding, a comprehensive know- 
ledge, and a capacity of sound judgment, were sufficient 
qualifications for a work of genuine criticism, no man 
vas ever better furnished than he for such an undertak- 
ing; but a certain inelegance of taste, a frigid churlish- 
ness of temper, unsubdued and unqualified by that 

melting sensibility, that divine enthusiasm of soul, which 
are essential to a hearty relish of poetical composition; 
and, above all, an invidious depravity of mind, warped 
by the most unmanly prejudices, and operating in an 
unrelenting antipathy to cotemporary merit, too often 
counteracted and corrupted the other virtues of his 
Intellect.” Nor am I under any apprehension of being 
charged with an unjustifiable partiality in this opinion 
of him, when I make no scruple to declare, that, not- 
vVithstanding some very exceptionable passages, infinitely 
disgraceful both to his understanding and his heart, I 
esteem his Lives of the English Poets to be the noblest 
specimen of entertaining and solid vriticism, that modern 
times have oper well Va. of 1 1 on * 
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same shelf with the eser * f the ancient, 

Ariztolle and 1 2 | = 
ow: binds: in the EP parts of bis life, — 
embraced the art of painting; he had imbibed the en- 
N thusiasm of the celebrated Richardson, under whom he 
had placed himself for instruction, and, on leaving his 
roof, rambled through South Wales sketching the 
romantic and pastoral scenery of that delightful pro- 
vince. Not content, however, with the progress he 
nad made in this island, he determined on a voyage tio 
Italy, where, besides studying the inestimable remains 
of Antiquity, and the best productions of the greatest 
modern masters, he was accustomed to spend whole 
days in the country about Florence and Rome, trans- 
ferring to paper the pictoresque nenn 0 e 
3 "UTP over une ge soil. e ee 135 . | 

To chis e to, and e oh paintings 

which, though he afterwards asssumed the clerical pro- 
fession, continued through life, we owe that accuracy, 

fertility and warmth of description so conspicuous in all 

his poems. His Grongar Hill, his Ruins of Rome, and 
his Fleece, present a series of views not given in the 
usual florid and unmeaning style, but faithful to nature, 

| and yg an 5 which 3 interests. 


In 8558 poem of ge: but more ects in one 
whose professed end is to instruct, a strict attention to 
8 method i is ny 88 luminous ee of —— 
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m appotite Intlrneiepaitidaturin ought to be as 
much an object of attainment᷑ in a didaetic poem as ina 
didactic essay in prose, and, happily, the production ve 
are now reviewing, is as remarkable /for a proper dispo- | 
sition and elucidation of all its various parts, as for its 
_ exquicite/ imagery: and appropriate ornament. The 
four books of the Fleece are, in short, the four exact 
stages of the progress of an useful and national occupa- 
tion, and the care of Sheep, the preparation of wool, the 
hubors of the loom; and the exportation of the manufac- 
ure, follow in a nnn ne 1 i 600 687 
*AGADPT ne ne; 4 . 
5 Having now „ Og ier ni 
| chall proce to adduce such passages as may enable 
the reader to judge whether the encomium passed upon 
the work has been properly founded. . Speaking of the 
different pastures for sheep, the poet inculcates the 
neeessity of avoiding the shelter of numerous trees, and 
of clearing the ground of thorns, furze and briars, and - 
exemplifies the utility of S0 doing by the relation of a 
. fact which is elosed with an en e of: rural 
I and domestic a reals te e : 
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Who een to the crackling flames, and weed... 
27 Me 4s dust saline ypon the deep ning grass: 
And oft with labour. strengthen d arm he Jelv'd - 
The draining trench across his verdant e 
Jo intercept the small meandering rills © 
' Of upper hamlets: haughty trees, Ae 2 
The shaded grass, that weaken chorn. set mounds. 
And harbour vilſain crows, he rare allow'd: 
| Only a $lender tuft of aa ash, 


neu 1 sens uouns. 


I) be little smiling cottage, here at eve 5 Ie 9 
| He meets his roy children at the door, _.. 20 
Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wite, . 
With good. brown cake and bacon, slice, intent 
To cheer Wes coats Werd Wan e 
Bool 1. wh, 
The parker implicit 0 of the belong l. les h impress Bo ye, 


us with a high idea of the author's goodness of heart, | 
whilst the sweetness of the versification, and the beauty | 


of the . do him _ honour 4 as a a poet. Fl & 
Ah 3 chepherd, thine the lot to eds” | ; 1 il 
Ot all, that feel distress, the most a8sail d. e | 4 N { 
© Feeble, defenceless: lenient be thy care: Wii 
But spread around thy tend'rest diligence x e vo BE 
In flow'ry spring- time, when the new dropt lamb, 1:0 J 10 
Tott'ring with weakness by his mother's side, „ mt 
Feels the fresh world about him; and each thornn; CEE 16 
FHillock or furrow, trips. his feeble feet; 5 1 | 08 
0 guard his meck sweet innocence from all "30 
Ib. innumerous ills, that rush around his lie A N [ 
Mark che quick kite, with beak and talons prone, | 3 if 
 Circling the skies t. to snatch him from the plain; = fi 4 
Observe the lurking crows, beware the brake, mult 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits; . © Jl 


42 


e ener e VVV 
The little es conage warm emboy rd. 3 | | 


11 g 


Nor trust thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor hs Ft 
ty bosom to à thousand cares divide. 1% eto 
Eurus oft slings his hail; the tardy fields 

| not their promis d food; and oft the om. a 
Ober her weak twins with empty. udder mourns, 1 5 
Or fails to om when the bold bird of prey 1 5 
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Alights, and hops in many turns en Koi 
And tires her also turning: to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arms, ; 
Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 
Between the lark's note and the eee s 
His hungry bleating still with tepid mil! 
In this soft office may thy children join, 
And charitable habits learn in sport. 
Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flow'rs: 
Nor yet forget him: life has rising ills. 
N 5 


3 


Lucretius i is here very FRE imitated; the artubus 
infirmis of that poet being not only translated, but 
accompanied with additional imagery, and, toward the- 
conclusion, the idea of teaching charity to the children 


by their 8 the little wn carries ah. 4 it ery 
moral charm, 


That the 1 FA may more © keenlf en j oy 
the blessings of his temperate clime, the author, has 
contrasted them with the severity of the polar regions, 
the dangers of a more fervid sky, and the wandering 
life of the Arabian Herdsman. Virgil in his Georgics, 
and Thomson in his Summer and Winter, have had 
recourse to similar expedients, and have given us 
extended descriptions of the polar and tropical parts of 
the globe, yet, notwithstanding this anticipation, Dyer 
has finished his pieces with several original and masterly 
touches, and the Arabian scene, a picture perfectly his 
own, is of great value. 2 225 the Worthers. end- 
£ r a 
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| Rejoice with herbage, while the horrid ey 

Of winter irresistable o'erwhelms _ 

. Hyperborean tracts; his arrowy frosts, 

That pierce through flinty rocks, the Lr. flies; 1 | 
And burrows deep beneath the snowy world; 1 5 
A drear abode, from rose-diffusing hours, 5 | 
That dance before the wheels of radiant day, 

Far, far remote; where, by the squalid light 

Of fatid oil inflam'd, sea monster's spume, 

Or fir-wood, glaring in the weeping vault, | 
Twice three slow gloomy months, with various ills 
Sullen he struggles; such the love of life! 
His lank and scanty herds around him press, 

As, hunger-stung, to gritty meal he grinds 

The bones of fish, or inward bark of ny” f 
Their common sustenance. 8 


r © |. ago l 
Wich grateful heart, ye British swains, enſo ß | 
Pri 5 Norte seasons and indulgent clime. „ : 10 

o, in the sprinkling clouds, your bleating hills „„ — 4 ö 
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In this strongly featured sketch, the poet, perhaps, 
has: given too gloomy a delineation. Though, in the 
eyes of the British-shepherd, the Laplander seem de- 
prived of every comfort of life, yet no being possesses 
greater independence, or is more satisfied with the plea- 
sures he obtains. ' Thomson has given a more chearful 
view of these apo people, and terms them a * thrice | 
happy race.” No farmer in the milder countries . 
Europe can more rejoice at viewing his meadows cloath - 
ed with cheerful green, than the Laplander at the 5 
of his dreary moors whitened over with the vegetable 
- which is to be the zustenance of his herd. In these wild 
solitudes he passes day and night, abroad, in the bitterest 


A x. a 
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7 bee & Fey aki — — gar- 


ments supplied by tis Rithful Reindeer; the milk and 
flesh of Which is his principal food, and the number * 
only riches. This is the, Pastoral life i in Lapland! 
striking contrast. ind deed to chat 1 in the soft . 4 
Arcadia: and Sigily; ; vet not without, its charms to the 
simple native, not unprovided with subjects for degcrip- 
tive poetry. The celebrated Linneus appears to 
have been greatly struck with the unsophisticated life of 


these virtuous savages, and, in his F LOA LAPPOR 10 A, 


has introduced a passage, illustrative of their modes of 
existence, written with an an elegance and an energy not 
usually discoverable in his productions. 0 felix 
Lappo! qui in, ultimo angulo mundi sĩc bene lates 
contentus et, innocens. Tu nec times annonæ charita- 


tem, nec Martis prælia, quæ ad oras tuas peryenire ne- 
queunt, sed florentissimas. Europe: provincias et urbes, 


unico momento, sæpe dejiciunt, delent. Tu dormis 


hic sub tua pelle ab omnibus curis, contentionibus, 


rixis liber, ignorans quid sit invidia. Tu nulla nosti 


nisi tonantis Jovis fulmina. Tu ducis innocentissimos 
tuos annos ultra centenarium numerum cuni facili se- 


nectute et summa sanitate. Te latent myriades mor- 


borum nobis Europæis communes. Tu vivis in sylvis, 

avis instar, nec sementem facis, nec metis, tamen alit te 
Deus optimus optime. Tua e b sunt tremula 
arborum folia, graminosique luci. Tuus patus aqua 
erystallinæ pelluciditatis, quz nec cerabrum insania 5 
1 nec atrumns | in erte tuis deen 80 
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tuus est wall.» verno tings peil recens, vel witivo i 
serum lactis, vel autumnali tetrao, vel hiemali, caro 


recens rangiferina absque sale et pane, singula vice unico 
Constans ferculo, edis, dum securus e lecto surgis, dum- 


que eum petis, nec nosti venena nostra, quæ latent sub 


dulci melli. Te non obruit scorbutus, 1 nec febris i inter- 

mittens, nec obesitas, nec podagra, fibroso gaudes cor- 
pore et alacri, animoque libero, O sancta innocentia, 
Lune hic tuus thronus inter Faunos in summo septen- 


trione, inque vilissima habita terra? numne sic præfers 


stragula hec betulina mollibus serico tectis plumis t 
Sic etiam credidere veteres, nec male.” NR Te 


The We hw: been Faw from the ee 
| ages of the world, and have preserved their manners and 


customs, their liberty and dominion, with an uniformity 
and success which partake almost of the miraculous. 
Their independent simplicity of life, and the continual 


migration of their tribes, have furnished their native 
poets with many pictoresque and interesting descrip-- 
tions. In our own country some attempts have been 
made to introduce arabian imagery into the eclogue, 


but we seldom meet with it in poetry of a higher cast. 
Dyer however has appoxitely i interwoven into his Fleece 
a most en parucy of these my people. 


Tg weary Ain roam from ws to plain, 5 | 
Guiding the languid herd in quest of food. 
And shift their little home's uncertain scene 
With frequent farewell: strangers, pilgrims all, 
As were their fathers. No sweet fall of rain . 
May chere be heard; nor sweeter liquid lapse „ 
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"4 | - Of ziver, oer dae pebbles. gliding. by „ Tas p99 211 
| Bonn. goaded by the rage of . : 
EF 1 ly they j Journey t to the distant cletis _ 5 
b . 0 > 72 rocks, There gloomy palms « 0 'erhang 
1 The ancient wells! deep sunk by toil i immense, 
= : Foil of the patriarchs, with sublime intent 0 5 | 


Themselves and long posterity to serve. e 
There, at the public hour of sultry noon, le) 21k eee 
* \ .cTheyabare-the bev' rage, heñi to wat ring come, e 
And grateful umbrage, all the tribes around. | 
; And their lean flocks, whose various dleatings fi u 
4 = The echoing. Caverns: then 1 is absent none, | 
| . Fair nymph or shepherd, each i inspiring each 
=! | To wit, and song, and dance, and active feats; | 
In the same rustic scene, where Jacob won ' 
Fair Rachael's bosom, when a rock's vast weight 
From the deep dark- mouth d well his strength remov d, 
And to tes een mP meg wo. TR TS 


X F : NA. £ 8. 1. : * 
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N; | The fire Look odchabis with a 8 Fe 8 


: . festivities at ee e on ee e 
1 5 Seven. | x . 


Boas each blooming arbour all is joy 
. And lusty merriment: while on the grass 
| Tyhe mingled youth in gaudy circles sport, 
Wee think the golden age again return'd, NP 
And all the fabled Dryades in dance, + - 
Leering they bound along, with. laughing air, 5 1 : 
To the shrill pipe, and deep remurm'ring cords, 
Of th' ancient harp, or tabor's hollow. sunt. BEA 
While the old apart, upon a bank —— . 
At tea d the eo carol, _ mixt 
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: With every murmur of the sliding wave, 
And ev'ry warble of the feather d choir : 
Music of paradise] which still is heard, V 
| When the heart listen. 


B. 


The close of these lines is pre-emipently beautiful. 
A song, which displays some elegantly möral and rural 
imagery, is now sung by two shepherds, and the young 
men and maidens, according to a custom in Wales, 

sprinkle the river with flowers. After the celebration 


of these rites they retire to a . Which is thus 
| described: | 


| now : moss y bank 
Is gaily circled, and the jolly chear 
Dispers' d in copious measure; early fruits, . 
And those of frugal store, in husk or rind, | 
| Steep'd grain, and curdled milk with dulcet cream. 
Soft temper'd, in full merriment. they quaff, | | 
And cast about their gibes; and some apace : © 
Whistle to roundelays: their little ones 
Look on delighted: while the mountain woods, 
And winding vallies, with the various notes . 1 
Ol pipe, sheep, kine, and birds, and liquid brooks, 
3 Unite their echoes: near at hand the wide 
a Majestic wave of Severn slowly rolls  - : 
Along. the deep-divided glebe: the flood, 
And trading bark with low contracted sail, 
5 Linger among the reeds and copsy banks 
: | T6 listen, and to view the joyous scene. 


** 


B. . 


| The whole of this first vooks may be . aa ae 
kind of . * interspersed with precepts 


= 
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relative to the reating wy tending of sheep. I know 
not, in the range of poetry, a subject more pregnant 
with all that is lovely in landscape, or engaging in sim- 


a * 
a 8 prey of manners and sentiment. 
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INUMBER xI. 


* 
e x S 4 


i : me 


— tu — nobis „ 
Suppeditas præcepta, tuisque ex chartis 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
5 Aurea, „ Porpetus semper dignissima vita. 
LockErius. 


4 p ; 7 * 


Tur second and third books of the Fleece have not 
the advantage of a theme quite so inviting as the first, 
but the poet has taken care to adorn them with a variety 
of episodic parts, some of which will be ranked among 
the choicest products of the muse. | 


After noting the euperiority of the combing wool of 
this island, the author expresses himself anxious to pre- 
vent its fraudulent exportation; then, alluding to his 
clerical profession, he closes the passage with a precept 
of the purest morality, and delivered i in a xtyle remark- 
ly. chaste 49d ae | _ 2 
35 14 —— me, tis mine to pray, that men regard 

Their occupations with an honest heart, 

And cheerful diligence: like the useful bee, 

To gather for the hire not Sweets alone, 


—— 
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But wax, and each. material; pleas'd to find 
_  Whate'er may sooth distress, and raise the fall n, 
In life's rough race: O be it as my wish . 
For this, I wake the weary hours of rest; 
With this desire, the merchant I attend; 
By this impell'd, the shepherd's hut I scek, 
And, as he tends his flock, his lectures hear 
Attentive, pleas'd with pure simplicity, 
And rules divulg'd beneficent to hee ::: 
Or turn the compass o'er the paihted chart, 
To mark the ways of traffic; Volga's stream, 
Cold Hudson's cloudy streights, warm Afric's cape, 
Latium' s firm roads, the Ptolemean fosse, 
And China s long canals: those noble works, 
Those high effects of civilizing trade, 
Employ me, sedulous of public weal: 
Feet not unmindful of my racred-charge ; ; 
Thus also mindful, thus devising good, 
At vacant seasons, oft; when evening mild 
Purples the vallies, and the shepherd counts 
His flock, returning to the quiet fold, 
With dumb complacence: for . this, 8 
To give our ev'ry comfort to distress, 5 
And follow virtue with an humble mind; 
This pure Reſin, | 


- 


B. II. 


1 


4 


The very impressive termination of: these fins lines 
is a copy from the last verse of the first chapter of the 
General Epistle of James; a verse which, for beauty of 
dietion, for tenderness of precept, and moral, must be 
dear alike to virtue and to taste. Pure religion, and 


undefiled before God and the Father, is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 


himself unspotted from the world, EE 
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If the latter part of be endung quotation be not an 
instance of the true sublime, I must confess myself 
totally ignorant of its nature. The passage in Italics 
conveys to my muſe images . e pe . 
. AR rat A ER Oe 


* 


3 _The powerful zun 
Hot India zone with * pencil paints, 
And drops delicious tints 9'er hill and dale. -: 
Which Trade to us conveys. Not tints alone, 
Trade to the good physician gives his balms; 
Gives chearing cordials to th afflicted heart; 
Gives, to the wealthy, delicacies high; 
Gives, to the curious, works of nature rare; 
And when the priest displays, in just discourse. 
bm. the all- wise Creator, and declares a 
Hi is presence, pow'r, and goodness, unconfin'd, 
I is Trade, attentive voyager, who fills 
His lips with argument. To censure Trade, 
Or hold her busy people in. contempe, . 
1 5 "Let none. n — 
N 2 3 k * 4 
e clearest zense of Deity receive, | 
Who view the widest. prospect of his works, : 
Ranging the globe with trade thro' various climes : 
Who see the signature of boundless love, 98 
Nor less the judgments of Almighty. Pow'r, i 
That warn the wicked, and the wretch who e 
From human justice: who, astonish'd view | 
| Etna's loud thunders and tempestuous fires; 
The dust of Carthage; desart shores of Nile; 
Or Tyre! s abandoned summit, crown'd of old 
With stately towr's; whose merchants, from their isles, 
And radiant thrones, assembled in her marts ; 
Whither Arabia, whither Kedar, brought 


% 
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Their —_ goats, their flocks, and bleaung 3 
15 Where rich Damascus pil'd his fleeces Whit, 75 
8 3 Prepar d. and thirsty for the double tint, 
And flow'ring shuttle. While th' irc 13 8 
Crowded her streets; ah! then the hand of pride | 
{ ö Sow'd imperceptible his poi sonous weed. 
ö | Ee Which crept destructive up her lofty domes, | 
1 | As ivy creeps around the graceful trunk 
ji. one tall oak, Her lofty domes no more, 
BY | | Not ev'n the ruins of her pomp remain, | 
Not ev'n, the dust they sunk in; by the breath | 
Of the Omnipotent offended hurl'd A; 
Down to the bottom of the I N | ST 
go 
| The five ds toes of this extract may vie 
RS with any English poetry; their construction is bold and 
striking, and the last line but one peculiarly forcible | in 
its expression. | 


In treating a the different methods of spinning the 
poet observes that many yet adhere to the use of the 
ancient distaff, which, being fixed to "the boom, the 
ume] is cast as the. «rao walks.” 


15 This was Pa old, in no inglorious days, oft dh 
The mode of spinning, when th' Egyptian prince 
A golden distaff gave that beauteous nymph, 

Too beauteous Helen; no uncourtly gift 


Then, when each gay diversion oo the fair EE 
. Led to e ure. FR TIC Pp; 
3 8 e ett: . ui. 


This woeful litle ade has been likewize i immor- 
aaulised in the e, * of Theoeritus, 


vo. xt. | 11TERARY ROURS, | | | 165 
: which, dvapaniee with the present of an ivory distaff, 
is addressed to the Wife of Nicias, a Milesian Physician, 
and the intimate friend of the poet. It is, perhaps, the 
most interesting piece in the collection of the Sicilian, 
and places the character of Theugenis in every amiable 
and domestie light. The sensibility and affectionate = 
esteem which illumine every line of this elegant pro- 
duction induce me to insert a portion of it in the version 
of Mr. Polwhele. Theocritus, con conveying” his instruc- 
tive gift, invokes Minerva, the patroness of the mw | 
to. e him Safe tt to * towers of Nileus: | 


Thither we ask fair winds to wth us o'er, . 

That Nicias, by the sweet-ton'd Graces bias 
Their hallow'd offspring, may with letter'd lore, _ 
And friendly converge charm his welcome guest. 
Thee Distaff, thee of polish'd i ory fram'd, 

I bear, meet present to his lovely wife: 
80 shall her frugal industry be ſam'd, 

The genuine model of domestic — 928 
Nor would I bear thee; Distaff, to the dome, 
Where dissipation reigns, and idle mirth; 

Thee, who, amidst Sicilia's pasture bloom, | 
Tiracest to Archia's city-walls thy — nf) 
A happier mansion be thy lot to gain, , 

Where lives my friend, whose health-festoring aid. 

5 Lulls with salubrious balms che throbs of pain, 8 
And guards Miletus' sons from Pluto's shade. 
Thus shall thy fair possessor rise in fame, 
By thee recall to mind her tuneful guest; 

And many a one, chat marks thee, shall exclaim, 
| Though but a trivial favour be possest, 

I is for the giver's sake the gift we boast, 
And what a friend bestows we value most! 
| Y 


Ay. 
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_—_ rar neuss. . n. xt. 


About the ak of Fl idioms of the F 3 | 


We for the Poor had been recommended, 
and erected in several of the mercantile parts of the 


kingdom, as Bristol, Birmingham, &c. &c. On these 


noble institutions, which every friend to humanity 


would wish to see conducted upon a scale of still greater 


utility and extension, our worthy author, whose heart 


expands with delight at the prospect of the happiness 
they are likely to diffuse, bestows unqualified praise, 


and exhorts the pauper, im the following e 
«trains, to avail himoelf of the plied hans 


— Re ye poor, who seek, 
g Ae the dwellings of the diligent, 
For sustenance unearn'd; who stroll abroad 
From house to house, with mischievous intent, 
Feigning misfortune: Ho, ye lame, ye blind; 
Ve languid limbs, with real want oppress d, 
- Who tread the rough highways and mountains wild, x 
Through storms, and rains, and bitterness of heart; 
Ve children of affliction, be compell'd | 
To happiness: the long-wish'd day-light en. 
When charitable rigour shall detain e | 
Your step-bruis'd feet. Ev'n now the sons of made, 
Where: e'er their cultivated bamlets smile, 
Erect the mansion: here soft fleeces shine; 7 
The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel: 
Here shroud you from the thunder of the storm; 
No rain shall wet your pillow: here abounds 
Pure bev' rage; here your viands are prepar d; 
To heal each sickness the physician waits 
| And ms intreats to give your: MAKER; praise. 
; ; . eey.4 B. HI. 
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The celebration of Rivers has ever e 4 kate 
: . topic with the poets, and Spenser, Drayton, Milton and 
Pope have vied with each other, and the ancients, in 
deseriptions of this kind. Neither the Scamander of 
Homer, the Tibur of Virgil, nor the Aufidus of 
Horace, have received more lavish praise than the 

Trent, the Severn and the Thames. With a view of 
the latter and its chief port terminates the third book of 

the Fleece; 'the poet, however, in tracing the progress 
of his manufacture through the country, in its way to 
the sea, has given a beautiful delineation of various 
smaller, though equally romantic streams, and the pas- 
sage we are about to quote, especially in its close, will, 
with the judicious critic, possess merit of no inferior 
kind. After noticing the public roads along which the 

labours of the loom must pass, the author yh; they.” 


h thence explore | 
1 Through ev'ry navigable wave, the ses, 
That laps the green earth round: thro- Tyne, and Tees, 
FThro' Weare, and Lune, and merchandising Hull, 
And Swale, and Aire, whose chrystal waves reflect 
The various colours of the tinctur'd web; 1885 
Thro' Ken, swift rolling down his eee _ 
Like giddy youth-impetuous,, then at Wick 
Curbing his train, and, with the sober you: | 
Of cautious eld, meand'ring to the deep; 
: Thro' Dart, and sullen Exe, whose murm ring wave 
Envies the Dune and Rother, who have won 
The serge and kersie to their blanching streams; 
Through Towy, winding under Merlin's tow _ 8 
And Usk; that frequent, among hoary rocks, 
On her deep waters paints th' impending dcene. 1 
Wild torrents, craggs, and woods, and mountain snows. 
e 33 ior oor | B. 11k, 
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The fourth book offers auch a multiplicity of paszages 
worthy of election, that, were we not necessarily limited 
by the nature of our work, many sheets might be occu- 


pied in unfolding its beauties. | The reader, however, 
must be contented with a few specimens, which are 


intended rather to allure him to the perusal of the entire 


Ws than to afp hie ee 1 88 


Sea views make a conspicuous Fae in n he "RR 


productions of some of the first poets; the Odyssey 


and the Eneid abound with them, but the Lusiad of 


Camöens has, in this species of painting, far excelled 


the boasted efforts of antiquity. Its storms and calms 


are drawn with a spirit and precision which even 


Vandervelt has not exceeded. Among ourselves the 


Shipwreck of Falconer may be mentioned with applause, 


and the lately published poem of Mr. Bidlake, entitled. 
The Sea, has claims to considerable notice, Dyer, 
also, in this part of his Fleece, has presented us with 
some beautiful sea pieces of the n bind two of 5 


these _—_ Gy 


— 


1 W care the wi steers 
Steady; with eye intent upon the steel, 
Steady, before the breeze, the pilot ster: 
While gaily o'er the waves the mountain prom: 1 5 + 
Dance, like a shoal of dolphins, and begin 
To nenn various paths the hoary deep.— 
+ — —and now .. 
The r wool of waters bn 
In boundless magnitude, around them er 
O'er whose imaginary brim, nor towns, 2 1. 
Nen woods, nor WN taps, nor ee ben, 


8 


e 
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But Phoebus orb, eofulgent 4 of flight, -+ 


5 Millions of leagues aloft; Mee FURY , 


| Bends over- head, majestic, to its base 
$ Uninterrupted, clear circumference; % 
Till, rising o'er the flick ring waves, the ee 


of ien Galen spot, 8 WR 
E | 15 pot appear . W. 


The turn upon the words, at ru commencement of 


these lines, has a pleasing effect; Milton has frequently 


and judiciously made use of the same ornament; which, 
if it be not too ostentatiously employed, will ever 
delight. The latter part of the extract is an example 

of that calm sublimity which elevates and expands the 


mind without exciting the passions, or 8 the, 


smallest dumult or . „ | 


-—» 


A portion of the following 8 has ever been 


considered as an admirable instance of the adaptation 
of the sound to the sense; and though, in many cases, 


— . 


this beauty be pertectly imaginary, in the present, F 


think, it will be allowed, as far as possible, to bave been 


\ 


exemplified. 


See, through = 3 of delicious airs, £ 
That breathe the smell of balms, how traffic shapes 
A winding voyage, by the: lofty. coast 
Of Sofala, thought Ophir, in Whose hills 
Ev n yet some portion of its ancient wealth 
| Remains, and sparkles in the yellow sand 
| Of its clear streams, though unregarded now; 
Ophirs i more rich are found. Viti easy course 
ie vessel. glides unle is their apeell be stoppt 
ö |" ods calms, that oft lie on those smooth cas 


\ 


— 


ie an 7 


va 2 


4 = 25 ** 
rears angry vs LIES 
: 2 
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Sofala's blue rocks, Mozambic's palmy steeps, 
| 0 lofty eee 8 glinering os.” | 


the poet's reprobation. 


On cruel unrelenting pride of heart 


LITERARY: YOURS: . 11. 


ile ev ry 8 ae: + then the e "I 
Die douny feather, on the cordage hung, 


Moves not; the flat cea shines like yellow Fe" 
Fus'd in the fire; or lhe the marble flaor 

Of some old temple wide. But where 80 wide 
In old or later time, its marble floor : 
Did ever temple boast as this, which boo 


Spreads its bright level many a league around ? 


At solemn distances its pillars rise, 


U 


5 eee eee eee 8 


Along this barb'rous coast, in telling wounds 
The gen'rous. heart, the sale of wretched slaves; 


7 


| wickedness is blind! 
Their sable chieftains may in future times RT: 
Burst their frail bonds, and vengeance execute 


And av'rice. There a are ills to come for crimes! | 


ee 


2 


B. Iv. 


The infamous slave. trade meets, as it justly deserves, 
At a time when this, indelible 
blot upon our species had not been rendered so conspi- 
cuous for its atrocity as lately it hach been, through the 
well-directed efforts of the good and wise, our amiable 
author viewed i it with indignant abhorrence: Surveying 
the coast of Guinea he exclaims: . 


No British Bard, however, on . has 
equalled the nervous language of Dr. Darwin, who, in 
his Botanic Garden, in lines, which, for strength of 


* 


ex E oo 


imagery. and energy of appeal, excite - ua warmest 


. admiration, thus wache the miseries 8 eee 
bomhanity: 75 | on. 


| Hark! Hom ye not that piercing cry, | 
Which shook the waves and rent the Sky |— 
E'en now, e en now, on yonder Western shores 


| 'Weeps pale Despair, and writhing Anguish roars: 


E'en now in Afric's groves With hideous yell 

Fierce Slavery stalks, and sligs the dogs of hell; 
From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, | 

And sable nations tremble at the sound! 5 
——YE BANDS Or SENATORS! whose auffrage sways 
Britannia's realms, whom either Ind obeys; 

Who right the injur'd, and reward the brave, 

Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save 


— 'Thron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 


Inexorable CoNnSCIENCE holds his court; : 
With still small voice the plots of Guilt alarms, -_ 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted, hand disarms; 

But, wrapp'd in night with terrors all his own, 


He speaks in thunder, when the deed is-done. 


Hear him, ye Senates! hear this truth sublime, 
„HE WHO ALLOWS e SHARES THE 
Enz. e. „„ ; 


To tyrants fe Re species Dyer was a determined 
foe, and seizes every opportunity, not only of lashing 


these brutalisers of mankind, but of praising the mild 


constitution and laws of his native country. Many 


diffusive instances of this patriotism might be selected, 
but the introduction of Britain at the close of the fol- 


lowing er when Me the Pw 5 os 


e * Botanic Garden, p- 11. | 
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Gos und ne; is — Beste; and in 0 
eoneise yet in 0 forcible a manner interests our feelings, 


that 1 wy it the N to more bee detail. 


But what avails, or many ports or few? 
Where wild ambition frequent from his * 4 
Starts up; while fell revenge-and famine lead 
To havoc, reckless of the tyrant” 8 whip, OE 'S 
Which clanks along the yalhes: - oft i . 
The merchant, seeks upon the strand, whom erst, 
Associated by trade he deck d and cloathd; 
In vain, whom rage or famine has devour'd, 
He seeks; and with enereas d affection thinks. 
On Britain,—— „ - 


B. iv. 


4 — 


The route of che trading caravans from 8 | 


to Pekin next leads the poet through a vast variety of 


nations differing. essentially i in their manners, customs 


and climate, and he has happily availed himself of these 
particulars in many a sketch of animate and inanimate 
nature. On their leaving on the right the flowery 
realms bordering on the Caspian Lake, he recollects, 


mo SOITOW, * are 
—The haunt 
Of Nd rule, where regions wide : 
Are destin'd to the sword; and on each hand 
Roads hung with carcases, or under foot 
- | Thick strewn; while in their rough bewilder'd vales, 
Die blooming rose its fragrance breathes in van, 
And s$iver Fountains fall, and nightingales * : 
Attune their notes where none are left to hear. 
„ IV. 


5 * - . 


No. xt. LITERARY nouns. | ; 16y - | | | | -W 
The tendetly-pleasing gen in west last You ines 
has been a great Hvorice with our poets, thus Pope: | 


Like roses that i in bf bloom and die. | 
| _ Raps of the Lock, IV. 167. 


A similar idea is metuwith in Thomson and: Sn 3 0 


N 12 KG; unkr 4 80 wilds, 
And fruitf ul deserts, wed of solitude, ; 
Where the sun smiles, and seasons teem in vain, 

Unseen pad unenjoyed. 

Summer, 847. 


Full many a e is born to blush unseen, 5 +) 

And waste. its sweetness on the desert air. | | : 4 | 

Dyer $ dexription is, after all, perhaps the most full 7 — | 
| and E a | 


In passing through ab ae of the Oxtiac Pareajn, 
a2 people immersed in the most savage barbarism, and 


indolent to an eXtreme, bone author ee on their „ 

1 wretched state. ee ee | | | bo . 
e ; RE 1 
. | "M0 


| Void of commercial W who, nor corn, 

Nor pulse, nor oil, nor heart-enliv'ning wine, | 

| Know to procure; nor Spade, nor scythe, nor share, 
Nor social aid: beneath their thorny bed. : 
The serpem hisses, while in thickets nigh 
Loud Ban the n wolf. B. Iv. 


. this bold and PETRI FOR he 33 


FR to 3 the further * of. the en 
Z. 


—— — — 
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and presents us vid a piece * scenery whom thief 
features are those of mingled terror and ablimity. 


— So on they fare, 
And pass 85 spacious lakes, begirt with rocks 
And azure mountains; and the heights admire 
Of white Imaus, whose snow-nodding craggs . 
Frighten the realms beneath, and from their urns 
Pour mighty rivers down, th' impetuous streams 
Of Oby, and Irtis, and Jenisca swift, 

Which rush upon the northern pole, upheave ; 
Its bet cates seas, and lift their hills of i ace. F 

on * 


Were it necessary many more quotations of equal 


beauty with the preceding, might be given, for I nA 


Justly say, there is scarce a page in the whole poem, 
but what conveys, directly, or indirectly, some interest- 


ing sentiment, or illustrative imagery; even in the most 


didactic parts, the close of a paragraph generally intro- 
duces a picture which rivets attention, and throws such 
a glow of animation over the precept, that he must be 
fastidious indeed, who is not delighted with the poet's 
art. Two or three of these minature sketchings, as 


furnishing a strong idea of the author's mode of embel- 


lishing the dryest portions of his subject, I shall now 
transcribe. Treating of the different value of the 
fleeces, he mentions those which have Horm injuigd by 
the moth; and r . 


; 1 


a. 


— Our ancestors £ 
Selected auch for hospirable beds, 

To rest the stranger, or the gory chief, 
From battle or dhe chase of woes uud. 
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The cotton groves of India he remarks produ ce mere 
— mere 4 TM and d dresses 0 graces web, * 


9 SY 


— — but in Ma ot; 5 
+ „ n "> 7 x N 5 * 1 ** „ FS £ 5 
* 4 + 0 
* 


8 Give cloathing to necessity; keep warm EOS 
by Th' unhappy wand'rer, on the mountain, wild x 
5 Benighted, ſhale the re beats around. | 

B. In. 


'3, ; es £ 1 - £ LEN TT 12g. : 122 2 "OY 
1 advises the cle to Begieet bot e even 1 rifles; 
* that from hi ee er, en _ are eee ( 


held i in great estimation. e 


2 a 


Nor what the en near some 1 wave, 
Pactolus, Simöis, or Meander slow. 
\, Renown'din story, with his plow upturns, 5 
= Neglect; the hoary.medal, and the vase, 
SZ ccatue and bust, of old magnificence 
Beautiful reliques!— e 


* 


— ah wrong at varying the adi 5 
1 to the varied modes and wants of mankind, he 


enforces his precept with this among other 1 instances: 


Nor frequent are the freights of ano - white 3 
ä Since Rome, no more the mistress of the world, 
Varies her garb, and treads her darken'd streets 5 


With gloomy cowl, majestical no more. 
8 B. IV. 


| Such is the poem which the tasteless criticism of 
05 Dr. John MEGANE to plunge into neglect. | 


The expiniaits specimens however, which we have 
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now brought forward, will, it is to be boped, induce 
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man; n of; the. Literary Hovrs to pay FI atten- 
tion to the volume of Dyer; they will find. i it written in 
a true classical style, and with several happy imitations 
of the ancichits. - But let it be recollected that the 
beautiful and elaborate effusions of genius, pregnant 
with classical and historical allusion, and chastised by 
refined taste, a are not to be understood, or relished from | 
a Superficial perusal, To form an estimate of excel- 
lencies. such as these, reiterated efforts, and no small 
portion of poetical erudition will be ſound essential; an 
enjoyment, however, of the highest rank -awaits him 
ho studiously elevates his mind to a perception of the 
noblest energies of imagination; and to a keert SENSE of 
the finer Venuties of bees 0M 


From luck; the has & Dyer, Eving once ned 
attention, will receive its long- delayed reward, nor, 
though mingled, like every human work, with occasi- 
onal error, has it err to e ee Ge che most 


acute 8 nn 


3 


; 51 Ad J% Wis 
8 An. b : 9 . 


. . 7 ; t 
c e - 4 + _— 
a — 2 ES 1 8 r time 


When Sepia cheris}'d every crime 9 

When *barb'rous" Priests pronounc'd with falt' ring tongue, 
Nor knew to read the jargon which they sung; 

When Nobles, train d like blood-hounds to destroy, 

In ruthless rapine plac d their savage joy 
And Monarchs wanted ev'n the skill to frame 
Tbe letters chat nge their mighty name. 


HAYLEY, 
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Donixe "= eighth, ninth 5 tenth centuries, while 


on the banks of the Thames, the Tiber and the Seine, 


a profound and almost impenetrable darkness hovered, 


those of, the Tigris were lighted up by the splendor of 
science and of literature. To contrast and to describe 


the leading features of these periods, the superstitious 
ignorance of Christian Europe with the literary energy 
and magnificence of the Sten world, will perhaps 


afford no unentertaining sketch, nor one e unproductive | 


of alutary ee. 


Up on the 1 ln at the western empire in the 
an century of the Christian era, its rude and untutored 
conquerors, Hurrrying over the most fertile parts of 


Wen 22 on letters, and ON her addicted to 
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- this boſs uud exerche'of arms, soon | utterly. neglected | 


whatever remained of the taste, of the literature and 
elegance of the Roman; and to cut off all resource, all 


speedy probability of dispelling so dreadful a gloom, 


the Arabians, in the course of a few years after this 


event, headed by the daring and enthusiastic Mahomet, 
rushed from their savage deserts to enforce the precepts 

of his religion, and, under his immediate successors, 
rashly dared to consume the invaluable library of 
Alexandria, the rich deposit of whatever the best and 

5 wisest of the ancient world had been amassing for 


ages. 


In 


Thus, within the space of a hundred years, every 


vestige of human learning was nearly destroyed, and a 


barbaric ignorance, which attained its height during 
the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, degraded Europe. 


In these latter periods, with one exception or two, 
every species of tyranny which could deform humanity, 


and every superstition which could debase the light of 


human reason, universally prevailed, and from Christi 


anity mingled with barbarism, the rights of the priest | 


| hood' with those of the empire, the prerogative of the 


sovereign with that of the nobility, such anarchy and 


confusion arose, as altogether impeded the diffusion of 
letters. Among the clergy also, where literatute more 
especially ought to have been cherished, an ignorance 
| the most excessive was to be found, and it is not 
uncommon to discover in the deeds of a synod, a 


sentence like the following: As my lord the bishop 
cannot write himself, at his request I have subscribed.” 


Even Charlemagne, that far- ſam d monarch, the theme 


* ir. 8 eee eee „ 


of minstrels, and the ki of romance, was unable to 
write his own name, and forty-five years of his life 
, e ere * atiempted wy, progress in ns 
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What 8 n to 1 the last 
glimmerings of philosophy and science, was the extreme 
scarcity of books; in this island what libraries had been 
left by the Romans, were destroyed by the ravages of - 
the Picts and Saxons, and the search for, and the 

purchase of them upon din continent, were attended 
Voith great fatigue and enormous expence. In the year 
| 690, king Aldfred gave an estate of eight hides, or as 7 
much land as eight ploughs could labour, to Benedict | 
Biscop, founder of the monastery of Weremouth in 
Northumberland, for a single volume on cosmography,® 
and at Rome: their value was equally. evtravagant. 
In France like wise, Louis the eleventh was obliged to 
deposit a considerable quantity of plate, and to get one | 
ol his nobility to join with him in a bond, under a high | 
bo penalty, to restore it, before he could procure the loan 1 
of one volume which may now be purchased for a few 
| $hillings. Independent, however, of the difficulty in 
acquiring manuseripts, not the least desire or inclination 
for study prevailed in these unhappy periods. In the 
ancient capitol of the world itself, the lamp of science 
was expiring; and the plainest rules of grammar, the Wi, 
first rudiments of letters, even among those who pre- 9 
| enced, to extraordinary plormpacion, were e IE 14 
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| The vilest wretches that ever Ener lananity filled 
the papal throne during the tenth century, alike ignorant 


of literature as of moral rectitude. O miserable 
Rome!” exclaims a contemporary vriter, 0 thou that 
formerly didst hold out so many great an and glorious 5 
luminaries to our ancestors, into what prodigious dark 


ness art thou now fallen, which will render thee infamous 


to all succeeding ages. 1 In France, in the eighth 
century, Charlemagne could not find a single teacher 
of the liberal arts, nor did she improve in this respect 
during the two succeeding ages, and in Christian Spain 
they were compelled to issue canons against ordaining 
men priests or bishops who could neither read, nor sing 


psalms. Three or four beautiful lights, however, in 


this gloomy and dark-shaded picture should not be 
omitted; Bede, Alcuin and Charlemagne i in the eighth, 


and Alfred in the ninth century, were possessed of 


extraordinary genius; men whom history has delighted 
to hold vp to our admiration, whom: it has, embalmed 
with grateful praise, and whose abilities, as brilliant as 


: they were solid, burst through chat cloud of ignorance 
with a splendor that dazzled, though they failed to 
inform, the understandings of their contemporaries. : 


They were, in fact, but as meteors that flash on the 


surrounding gloom, are gazed at for a moment with 
stupid wonder, and are then lost in the darkness of re- 


turning night. © The death of Beda, says William 

of Malmsbury, *was fatal to learning and particularly 
to history; insomuch that it may be said, that almost 
all | knowledge of 2 events was 23 in the same 


+ Arnoldus Ob _— du Pin, Hi. Fed cent: 10. 
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grave with him, and hath continued in that condition 
even to our times. F At my accession to the 


throne, . (A. D: 871) observes Alfred, «all knowledge 
and learning were extinguished in the English nation: 
insomuch that there were very. few to the south of the 
Humber who understood the common prayers of the 


church, or were capable of translating a single sentence 


of Latin into English; but to the south of the Thames, 


I cannot recollect so much as one who could do this.“ 


After the death of this incomparable man, the torch of 
science, which he had taken so much pains to relumine, 
was totally extinguished, and the demon of i ignorance 
and superstition spread her dreadful pall over the bar- 
barous sons of prostrate Europe. We now enter, 
complains Baronius, * on the history of an age, which, 


for its barbarism and wickedness, may be called the age 


of iron; for its dulness and stupidity, the age of lead; 

and for its blindness and ignorance, the age of dark- 
ness. The tenth century,” says Genebrard, « is 
ante and justly called the unhappy age; for it was 
almost quite destitute of men of genius and learning, 
had few great princes or good prelates, and hardly any 
thing was performed in it that merits the attention of 
| posterity. T- | 


The dreadful devastation of the Danes previous to 


the reign of, and after — demise * As and the 


(w. Malms. Lt c. g. 


Baron. Annal. ad an. goo. 
I Genebrard, p. 552. 


* a Vita Alfredi, append. 3, p. 96. = 
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criginal” contempt of the ancient Cerhars Fs Saxons | 
for literature, undoubtedly operated considerably in 


producing this deplorable defalcation of knowledge; 


but the degraded state of christianity, which consisted 


merely in the accumulation of relics, the performance 
of pilgrimage to Rome, and in monastic seclusion, 


accompanied with the most stupid credulity, was of 


itself sufficient to annihilate all energy of mind, for, by 


depreciating science, and requiring implicit faith in the 
most wretched- and absurd doctrines and legends, all 


discrimination of truth and record, all the sources of 
history and philosophy, all power and wish to detect 
error, however gross, were effectually destroyed, and 
the nobler faculties of the mind laid waste and crushed 
beneath the iron hand of ecclesiastic tyranny. 


The liberal and benevolent spirit of our religion, 
which, when rightly understood, conduces both to our 
present and our future happiness, was thus perverted 


and debased, and became in the hands of these stupid 


fanatics a chief mean in poisoning the best and sweetest 


| blessings of society. Monastic life, whether considered 


in regard to the male or female character, appears 


equally contrary to sound reason and-morality, for as 
the very first- principles of moral and religious duty 
consist in our relative conduct, in our mutual endea- 


vours to assist each other and improve society, such a 


seclusion, it is evident, must be directly calculated to 


overthrow whatever nature has ordained should be our 


| chief pursuits; and the monstrous catalogue of enormi- 
ties with which the early history of these monasteries is 


deformed, clearly proves. how derogatory they are to 


7 
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the rights of mankind, "CER destructive of FUR! very ends 


for which they were erected, how productive of wretch- 
| edness and guilt. Not onl y. the clergy of these times 


fled into these nests of sloth and superstition, but kings, 


2 % 


queens - and nobles vithout number abandoned the 
World, quitted their country as governors and protec- 
tors, to dream out their days and be interred near the 
reliques of some favorite saint. Several individuals 
even, deserting their families and friends, fled i into per- | 
= petual solitude, where, actuated by the most absurd 
enthusiasm, they inflicted upon themselves, as due to 


the conceived enormity of their transgressions, every 
species of punishment and self-denial, all the sufferings 
of poverty and guilt. The most singular i instance per- 
haps in the world of self. inflicted, severe and long 
continued suffering, occasioned by enthusiasm of this 


i kind, took place during the fifth century, in Syria, and 


seems to have given birth to the nearly similar extrava- 


gancies that for several centuries afterwards disgraced 
the provinces of Europe. © Simeon Stylites at the age 


of thirteen, deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into an austere monastery. After a long 
and painful noviciate, in which Simeon was repeatedly 
saved from pious suicide, he established his residence 
on a mountain, about chirty or forty miles to the east of 
Antioch. Within the space of a mandra, or circle of 
stones, to which he had attached himself by a ponderous 


chain, he ascended a column, which was successively 
raised from the height of nine, to that of sixty feet, from 
the ground. In this last, and lofty station, the Syrian 
by Anchorite resisted the heat of thirty SUMMETs, and the 
cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise instructed 
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" kim to maintain his dangerous situation -without fear « or 
giddiness, and successively to assume the different pos- 
tures of devotion. He sometimes prayed in an erect 


attitude, with his out- stretched arms, in the figure of a ; 
cross; but his most familiar practice was that of bending 


his meagre skeleton from the forchead to the feet: and > 
a curious spectator, after numbering twelve hundred and 


forty four repetitions, at length desisted from the endless 
account. The progress of an ulcer in his thigh might 


shorten, but it could not disturb, this celestial life; and 


the patient e expired, ANT RUE, _ 


— 


This custom so ridiculous in itself, and founded 
upon an error $0 glaring, has continued, with the fea- 


tures indeed somewhat softened, until nearly che present 


period. During the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the hermit, although he did not retire to the 


savage and unexplored desert, though he did not expose 
his naked body, testering with ulcers from the conse- 
' quence of his own rigid discipline, to the injuries of 


the weather, yet he equally contemned society, though - 
to enjoy, perhaps, a spot rich in beautiful and seques- 


tered scenery, where giving way to a mind, either heated 
by religious fervor, of soured by misfortune and per- 

fidy, he spent his days in indolence and prayer. Such 

a solitary situation our amiable and romantic poet has 


thus graphically OTE 


N Gibbon' 8 Decline and Fall of che ſm Empire, 
: =" vol. vi. Bro. edition, p. . 
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A little ty heribitage i it was 4 

_ Down in a dale, hard by a e s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas | 

In traveill to and froe: a little wyde . 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

T Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 

His holy things each morne and eventyde; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

GED from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway... 


SPENSER, 


There were no crimes in these periods, however 


enormous, but what might be expiated by purchased 
absolutions, or by pilgrimages; murders and pollutions 


of all kinds were thus absolved, and few thought them- 
selves safe, or secure of the joys of heaven, without 


having paid their devotions at the Shrines of St. Peter 


and St. Paul; „for such reasons, says Dr. Henry, 
kings, queens, nobles, prelates, monks, nuns, saints, 
and sinners, wise men and fools, were impatient to 


undertake these religious journies; and all the roads 
between Rome and England were constantly crowded 


with English pilgrims. © It- appears indeed, that the | 


morals of these superstitious vagabonds, especially of 
the ladies, were not much improved by these peregrina- 
tions. Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, an Englishman, 


in a letter which he wrote to Cuthbert archbishop of 
Canterbury, A. D. 745, exhorts him,—* to prevent . 
such great numbers of English nuns from going on 


pilgrimages to Rome; because so many of them lose 
their virtue before they return, that there is hardly a 
city or town in Lombardy, France, or Gaul, in which 
chere are not some English women who live by prosti- 
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tution, to the great reproach of your church.” It is 
not impossible, that these ladies, being certain. of a 
plenary remission of all their sins when they arrived at 
their journey's end, might think there could be no great 
harm in adding a little to the number of them by the 
way. 7 Many of these pilgrimages were undertaken 
for the sake of procuring relics, which in this period 
were considered of inestimable value, enclosed in caskets 
ol gold and silver, and bestowed on their happy posses- 
sor a title to the veneration and almost worship of his 
contemporaries; scarce any crime was shrunk from 
provided it led to the acquisition of these precious 
articles, and a rotten bone, or a rusty nail, the thumb of 
an apoztle, or a lock of the hair of Mary: the mother of 
God, obtained by falshood, theft or robbery, were held 
dear as existence itself, and thought capable of absolving 
the purloiner from all enormity in the means made 
use of for their acquirement. Nothing, in fact, can be 
more astonishing than the credulity and infatuation of 
Christian Europe during these dark ages; the most 
monstrous and absurd tales of apparitions and miracles, 
of enchantments and visions, were firmly confided in, 
and of these a large collection might be made, a singular, 
though perhaps not an unentertaining monument of the 
strange folly of our ancestors. One of the most 
tespectable of our ancient Historians, William of 
Malmsbury, has. recorded the following miracle as an 
indisputable fact, related i in the very words, he says, of 
the persons on whom it was wrought, and of which a 
formal deed, relating the particulars, and attesting the 


+. Henry's History of Great Britain, vol. iv. 8vo. edit. p. 303- 
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| truth, was drawn up 104 ib by: bishop Peregritis, 
the successor of Hubert. Ethelbert, a sinner, will 
give a true relation of hat happened to me on the day 
before Christmas, A. D. 1012, ina certain village where 
there was a church dedicated to St. Magnus the martyr, 
that' all men may know the .danger of disobeying the 
commands of a priest. Fifteen young vomen, and 
eighteen young men, of which I was one, were dancing 
and singing in the church:yard, when one Robert, a 
Priest, was performing mass in the church, who sent us 
a civil message, intreating us to desist from our diver- 
sion, because we disturbed his devotion by our noise. 
But we impiously disregarded his request; upon which 
the holy man, inflamed with anger, prayed to God and 
St. Magnus, that we might continue dancing and singing 
a whole year without intermission. His prayers were 
heard. A young man, the son of a priest, named John, 
. took his sister, who was singing with us, by the hand, 
and her arm dropped from her body without one drop 
of blood following. But, notwithstanding this disaster, 
she continued to dance and sing with us a whole year. 
During all that time we felt no inconveniency from rain, 
cold, heat, hunger, thirst, or weariness, and neither our 
shoes, nor our clothes wore out. Whenever it began 
to rain, a magnificent house was erected over us by the 
power of the Almighty. By our continual dancing we 
vVore the earth so much, that by degrees we sunk into it 
up to the knees, and at length up to the middle. When 
the year was ended, bishop Hubert came to the place, 
dissolved the invisible ties by which our hands had been 
ss long united, absolved us, and reconciled us to St. 
Magnus. The priest's daughter, who had lost her arm, 
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=: [_: and other two of the young women, died away imme- 
1 | diately; but all the rest fell into a profound sleep, in 

| ubich they continued three days and three nights; after | 
= | - which they arose, and went up and down the world, 
| publishing this true and glorious miracle, and- carrying a 
the evidences of its truth along with them, i in the con- 
ene king of their limbs. 
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This passion for = W in 1 though 
= | maingled with more wildness of fancy and poetical in- 
1 vention, continued some centuries, for Giraldus Cam- 
| | bi 3 | brensis, one of the most learned and intelligent authors 
of the twelfth century, © tells us of a devil who acted 
| a considerable time as a gentleman' s butler with great 
= prudence and probity; and of another who was a very 
diligent and learned clergyman, and a mighty favorite 
of his archbishop. This last clerical devil was, it 
seems, an excellent historian, and used to divert the 
archbishop with telling him old stories. One day 
. hen he was entertaining the archbishop with a relation 
- _- . of ancient histories and surprising events, the conversa- 
| tion happened to turn on the incarnation of our Saviour. 
Before the incarnation, said our historian, the devils . 
had great power over mankind; but after that event 
their power was much diminished, and they were obliged 
.to fly. Some of them tlirew themselves into the sea; 
some concealed themselves in hollow trees, or in the | 
clefts of rocks; and I myself plunged into a certain 
fountain. As soon as he had said, this, finding that he 
bad discovered his $ecret, his. face 1 was. ee with 
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'. blushes, he went out of the room, and was no more 


seen. The same historian, like wise, in his topogra- 
phy of Ireland, relates. that when St. Kewen was one 
day praying with both his hands held up to heaven, out 

of the window: of his chamber, a Swallow laid an egg in 
one of them; and such was the patience and good nature 
of the saint, that he neither drew. in nor shut his hand 
till the swallow had built her nest, laid all her eggs, and 


hatched her young To preserve the remembrance of 


this fact, every statue of St. Kewen in mne a 
ins pag eee. 51 1 


ehre ereduliny: is ever 4 companion of: 8 


rance, and the specimens I have given, and a multitude 
of others still more absurd might be adduced, suffici- 


ently: prove, that à love of the marvellous the most 


gross and stupid, unmingled with those allies of fancy 


and mythology, that spirit of invention and fabling 


| which, in succeeding centuries, engage alike the imagi- 
nation of the poet, and the research of the philosopher, 


; was the unhappy characteristic of this gloomy era; to- 
such an incredible length indeed, were $uperstition and 
_ folly sometimes carried, that in several churches, espe- 


cially at Rouen, a ceremony was performed called the 


. feast of the ass, at which the ass, richly drest, was placed 


before the altar, and the infatuated people sung before 
him the following exquisite amhem: | 60 Eh, eh, 8 sire 
"Oe No eh, eh, sire Ave” 


| 


® SY de of Great Britain, - vol. vi. 5 343 · 
n. Cambr. Hin. Cambr. 1. i, c. 12. p. 853. 
"ok Topographia Hiberniz, c. 28. p. 727. 
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As curious as Ha were credulous, the Abenden 6 


of Europe at this time, and of the northern nations in 


particular, supported a train of magicians, diviners, and 
fortune-tellers, to whom they resorted upon any emerg- 
ency, anxious either to avert present misfortune, or to 
penetrate into futurity. Many of these were old 


vomen, personages of high estimation among the Anglo 


Saxons and Danes, and in whom they conceived a por- 
tion of the divinity to reside. These venerable and 


vithered hags travelled with much state and with a large 


retinue of servants, and those princes and nobles who 
invited them to their houses for the purpose of exercis- 
ing their profession, treated them vith the utmost 
deference and attention. Bartholin has given a genuine 


and very curious description of an interview of this 


kind, which, as it throws much light upon the manners 


— 


of this period, and is indeed a singular picture of their 


simplicity, curiosity, and credulity, I shall venture to 


transcribe. There was in the same country an old 


voman named Thorbiorga, the only survivor of nine 
sisters, fortune-tellers, who was very famous for her 


knowledge of futurity, and frequented public entertain 
ments for the exercise of her art when she was invited. 


Earl Thorchill, who had the greatest authority in that 


country, and was most desirous to know when the 


famine and sickness, which then raged, would come to 


an end, sent messengers to invite Thorbiorga to his 
house, after he had made all the preparations which 


were usual for the reception of such an honourable 


guest. In particular, a seat was prepared for the 


prophetess, raised some steps above the other seats, 


and covered with a cushion stuffed with hen's feathers. 


1 
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When she arrived on an evening dne by the 
messengers, she was dressed in a gown of green cloth, 
buttoned from top to bottom; had a string of glass 
beads about her neck, and her head covered with the 
skin of a black lamb, lined with the skin of a white cat: 
her shoes were made of a calf's skin, with the hair on it, 
tied with thongs, and fastened with brass buttons: on 
her hands she had a pair of gloves of a white cat's skin, 
with: the fur inward: about her waist she wore a 
Hunlandic girdle, at which hung a bag, containing her 
magical 1 instruments; and she supported her feeble limbs 
by leaning on a staff adorned with many knobs of. brass. 

As soon as she entered the hall, the whole company 


arose, as it became them, and saluted her in the most 


respectful manner; which she returned as she thought 
proper. Earl Thorchill then advanced, and taking her 
by the hand, conducted her to the seat prepared for her. 
After some time spent in conversation, a table was set 
before her covered with many dishes; but she eat only 
of a pottage of goats milk, and of a dish which consisted 
of the hearts of various animals. When the table was 
removed, Thorchill humbly approached the prophetess, ; 
and asked her what she thought of his house, and of his 
family; and when she would be pleased to tell hem 
what they desired to know. To this she replied, that 
she would tell them nothing that evening, but would 
satisfy them fully next day. "Accordingly on the day 
after, when she had put all her implements of divination 
in proper order, she commanded a maiden, named 
 Godreda, to sing the magical song called Vardlokur ; 
which she did with so clear and sweet a voice, that the 


whole, r were vibe. wich her music, and 125 
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I know many things concerning this famine and sickness 


which I did not know before. This famine will be of 


short continuance, and plenty will return with the net 
senson, which will be favorable; and the sickness also 


will shortly fly a away. As for you, my lovely maid 
Godreda, you shall be married to a nobleman of the 


highest rank, and become the happy mother of a 
numerous and flourishing family. After this, the whole 
company approached the prophetess one by one, and 


asked her what questions they pleased, _ he told 


_ wy yg tilt they W en to know.” 


% 


It will readily be imagined that i in an age 50 . 


of ascertaining truth of any kind, the sciences would 
feceive little or no cultivation; in short, it may with 


propriety be said, they had none; their grammar, 
rhetoric and logic were despicable in the extreme, and 
in the place of astronomy, astrology, divination, and 
witchcraft croud upon our view. Of geography and 
chronology. they had no idea, for their monks and 
pilgrims, their only travellers, journeyed merely in 


pursuit of relics, and had no conception of ascertaining 


the position of the countries through which they passed. 


Indeed, after the fall of the Roman empire the connec- 


tion between its former provinces was totally dissolved: 


. Severed among a number of hostile and illiterate barba- 
_ Tians, the geography of Europe was lost, and the 


inhabitants of one province were perfectly ignorant of 


the Situation and extent of its eee gone: | 


* Erin's Rage al Saga; apad Bartholin, 5. 
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intercourse of all kinds among these nations. cqupletely | 
$ubsided, and the distriets of the western r 1 9 
an. other as terræ ne 


| The arts, though — in this gen with more 
| cavity than literature and science, were still in a very 


- rude and imperfect state. Agriculture and Pasturage, 


as necessary to existence, could not be greatly neglected, | 
but architecture was almost unknown; scarce a fabric 
of brick or stone was to be found in England during 


these three centuries, the houses being altogether, and 
most of the churches and monasteries, built of wood, 


and thatched with reeds. As a proof of this, after. the 
middle of the tenth century, Edgar the Peaceable, on | 
his accession to the throne, exclaims, that all the 
monasteries in England were in a ruinous condition, 
and consisted only of rotten boards. T Alfred's most 
magnificent building, his monastery of Kthelingey, the 


admiration and wonder of the age, was constructed 


only of wood. Sculpture and painting could scarce 
be said to give even a tolerable representation of nature 


animate or inanimate; slaves, however as they were to 
the corruptors of christianity, they certainly had attained 1 
sufficient excellence for the employment they were 


destined to. Poetry indeed had nat altogether ceased 


| to. breathe its magic influence, nor the art and its 
professors to excite admiration. Had the productions | 
of the bards been adequate to the encouragement and 

Honours they received, we should, most probably, have 


been able to display some splendid specimens of their 
talents, but they had greatly n from heir 


+ W. Malms. lib. ii. p. 32. 
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| predecessors, and though their barbarous effusions had 
= 4 power to delight a rude and ignorant people, they are 
| - unworthy of the notice of more polished periods, other- 
wise than as occasionally conveying some historical 
information, or elucidating the manners and customs of 
their age. If we can credit the authenticity of the 
works of Ossian, a strain of the most pathetic and sub- 
lime poetry was known to this island long before the 
arrival of the Saxons; and from the mountains of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland descended, i in 
the fifth century, the wild and heroic fictions of the 
Edda, while about the same time flourished in Wales, 
the renowned Taliesin, and his celebrated brother poets 
Ancurin, Cian, Llewellyn &c. The songs of these 
pbenerable and romantic bards are said to have achieved 
the most astonishing effects, to have inspired valour or 
compassion, joy or sorrow, magnanimity or revenge at 
pleasure, and from the reliques of their genius we now 
possess, it must be affirmed, that they were imbued with 
the genuine spirit of poetic enthusiasm. But during 

Xx © the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, though a love for 

Fl | poetry still existed, and Alfred, Aldhem, and a few 
other extraordinary men gave every incitement toward | 
its cultivation, their efforts were ineffectual to produce 

excellence, and poetry partook of the general imbecillity 
that during these unfortunate periods degraded Europe. 

i The art of war, unhappily for mankind, too much an 
object of attention in the dark ages, being destructive 
of rather than capable of promoting literature or science, 

K : I shall pass over without further notice, and hasten to 

7 | conclude, what the history of such ages must be —_ 

the aden _ of our r subject. 5 
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From the brief review we have now taken. of the 
Kate of Christian Europe during this dismal portion of 
its annals, it will not be too harsþ to say, that a super- 
stition the most gross, a credulity the' most excessive, 
- an ignorance almost total with regard to literature and 
science, are its leading features; and, in conformity to 
this gloomy picture, all historians have agreed in brand- 
ing it with every. epithet imagination could suggest as 
adequate to express their sense of its barbarism and 
degradation; turning, therefore, from an object 80 

humiliating to the lover of. letters and of civilized life, 
let us devote our attention to the more fertile regions 
of the east, where, during a great part of this period, 
the Caliphat of the Abassides, in all its height of splen- 
dor, in all its luxury of literature, offers to the view the 
charm of contrast. Our Succeeding sketch will there- 
fore attempt a delineation of the court of Bagdad, and 
a transient survey of the Ommiades of Spain, who, 
whilst Christian Europe was immersed in ignorance 
and sloth greatly encouraged all that was We and 
ornamental to human life. 
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NUMBER XIII. 
Such the gay eber. che luxurious state, 
5 Of Caliphs old, who on the Tygris' shore 
In mighty Bagdad, populous and great, 
Held their bright court, where was of ladies store; 
And verse, love, music still the garland wore. 
THOMSON:: 
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Ar the commencement of che Ha 3 1 the 


8 christian era, the empire of the Caliphs was of immense 
extent, stretching from the confines of India to the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean. Over this vast tract a 


5 similarity of religion diffused a similarity of manners 
and opinions, and became a bond of union to the 


various, but otherwise discordant, nations, on its sur- 


face, and the inhabitants of Bagdad and Cordova, of 


Cairo and Samarcand, were alike believers in the mission 


of the Prophet, and in the eternity of the Koran. Un-, 


circumscribed in prerogative, uncontrouled by nobles, 
or commons,. combining the sacerdotal and the- regal 
functions, the Caliphs reigned the most powerful 
monarchs on the globe. 


That There Fe Only One God, was the calutary and 
eternal truth imprinted by Mohammed on the minds of 


the rudest Mae, and prayer, fasting and alms were 
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the duties he enjoined; the simplicity of his doctrine 


and precepts' has never been corrupted, and 'in the 


splendid dome of St. Sophia as in the humble tabernacle 


. erected by the hands of the Prophet, the pure creed of 


Islam is preserved and professed inviolate. To the 
Son of Abdallah the Arabs were indebted for an union 


of action and sentiment of which they had no concep- 


tion in any age previous to his existence; their idols, 
the causes of religious difference, always the most 
implacable, « were broken before the throne of God, 
and a system of rewards and punishments admirably 
adapted to their ignorance and appetites, stimulated 


the enthusiasm, and inflamed the. imagination of these 


lords of the desert. Their valour was now solely 
directed against the unbelievers, and the sword of the 


Prophet, resistless as his tenets oF fate and predestina- 


tion, flashed terror to the hearts of. his opponents; 


' &a drop of blood” says the martial apostle, « Shed in 


the cause of God, a night* spent in arms, is of more 


_ avail than two months of fasting or prayer: "whoever 


falls i in battle, his sins are forgiven: at the day of judg- 
ment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and 


| odotiferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be 


supplied by che wings of angels and cherubim.” Fired 
by representations such as these, and by the powerful 


8 temptations of a sensual paradise, the roving tribes of 


Arabia awakened from their inglorious and solitary 
independence, coalesced, and with the view of extirpat- 
ing polytheism, conquered half the globe. Greatiy 
however as the Koran owes its extension to the power 


of the sword, it can boast of a morality very pure; the 
| mild virtues of hospitality and charity are inculcated as 
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= indispensable duties, and i its doctrines of the unity and 
perfections' of the deity, and of a resurrection to 
immortal life, are at once rational and sublime. The 
Musulman who wishes to be respectable must fulfil the 
law of bestowing a tenth of his property, and, by 
strict temperance and frequent ablutiodfhrepare his 
soul and body in conformity to the commands of God 
and his apostle; and though the idea of a carnal paradise 
has called forth the indignation of the Axcetic, yet has 
the Prophet expressly declared that all meaner happiness 
of this kind will be abjured and despised by those 
holy men who shall be admitted to the beatitude of 
the divine vision. Let us consider moreover, that 
from the rational faith and practice of Islam, all worship | 
of saints, martyrs, relics and images, all mystery and 
metaphysical subtlety, all monastic seclusion, and en- 
rhusiastic pennance, were banished, and that it super- 
seded the idolatrous worship of the Caaba, the rites of 
g e n the al n of Zoroaster. 2 | 


bl 


| After tha” cursory 1560 on the religion of Mo- 
a — I shall proceed to the more immediate pur- 
poses of this paper; and give a short account of the 
magnificence and manners, literature and science of the 
: Caliphats of Bagdad and Cordoya, during the eighth, 
| ninth and tenth centuries, a period in which christian 
Europe, as we have seen, was immersed in the profound. 
est ignorance and superstition. Upon the expulsion of 
the Ommiades, Almansor, the second Caliph of the race 
of Abbas, not willing to reside at Damascus, the former 
capitol of the house of Ommiah, laid the foundations 
of Bagdad A. D. 762, the seat of his posterity during 


- 
' 


* 
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a reign of Give hundred years. N early about the same | 
time A. D. 755, Abdalrahman, a royal youth of the 
race of the Ommiades, escaping from the proscription 
of his kindred, took refuge in Spain, was received with 
triumph by the people of Andalusia, and after a glorious 
struggle, planted the throne of Cordova, and gave origin 
to the Ommiades of Spain, under whose prosperous 
Sway this country attained a population and fertility 

which bas wag Since. bern equalled, 


Bagdad w was buile on the eastern bank of the Tigris, | 
and its population during the ninth century was so 
great that the funeral of -a popular saint might be 
attended by eight hundred thousand men and sixty 
thousand women of Bagdad and the neighbouring 
villages. Here, amid the luxuries of, ihe east, the 
once temperate and simple Caliphs of Arabia, aspired 
to rival and to surpass the magnificence of the Persian 
Kings. The treasure left by Almansor, amounting to 
thirty millions sterling, was in a few years exhausted 
by the munificence and ostentation of his children, and 
his son Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, 
expended six millions of dinars of gold. A pious 
and charitable motive,” observes che Historian of the 
Roman Empire, may sanctify the foundation ,of 
cisterns and caravanseras, which he distributed along a 
| measured road of seven hundred miles; but his train of 
camels, laden with snow, could serve only to astonish 

the natiyes of Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and 
5 liquors of the royal banquet. The courtiers would 
surely praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, | 
12 gave 1 four fifths of the i income * a e, 5 


7 - 
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the nuptials of the same prince, a thousand pearls of 
the largest size were showered on the head of the bride, 
and a lottery, of lands and houses displayed the caprici- 

. ous bounty of fortune,” In the tenth century the 
magnificence and glories of the court: had encreased, 

while the vital strength and power of the Caliphat were 
gradually diminishing. A. D. 91) an embassy was 


received at Bagdad from tne Greek Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, * and the Caliph's whole army says 


Abulfeda, „both horse and foot, was under arms, 
which together made a body of one hunfr 

thousand men. His state-officers, the 
stood near him in splendid apparel, their 


wich gold and gems. Near them were seven thou sand 


ceunuchs, four thousand of them white, the remainder 
black. The porters or doorkeepers were in number 
even hundred. Barges and boats, with the most superb 

decorations, were seen swimming on the Tigris. Nor 


was the place itself less splendid, in which were hung 


up thirty-eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thou- 


sand five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
- with gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty-two 


thousand. An. hundred lions were brought out, with a 


keeper to each lion. Among the other spectacles of - 


rare and stupendous luxury, was a tree of gold and 
silver spreading into eighteen large branches, on which, 


2c 


3 


. | Gibbon s Decline and Fall of 4 Rona Empire, 5 
| vol. x. "9 37. 


uh. 


a sum of: two une four hundred on gold | 
dinars, before he drew his foot from the Stirrup. At 
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che same precious metals, as well as the leaves of the 
tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous mo- 
tions, the several birds warbled their natural harmony. 
Through this scene of magnificence, the Greek atnbas- 


sador was led 1 che visir to the foot of the caliph $ 
throne.” * | =. 


at all inferior to-the Abbassides of Bagdad; in the 


and the caliph gave. laws to' eighty cities of the first, 


and twelve thousand villages and hamlets decorated the 


third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed e 
city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, 
and above three millions sterling were employed by the 


tors and architects of the age; and the buildings were 
sustained or adorned by twelve hundred columns of 
Spanish and African, of Greek and Italian marble. 


and a great bason in the centre, was surrounded with oi 
curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In 
a- * pavilion of che gardens, one of these basons * 


Nor 0 the splendour of the Ommiades of a Spain 


same period that Caliphat produced a revenue of six 
millions of sterling money, a sum which in the tenth 
century exceeded the combined revenues of the christian 
monarchs. Cordova displayed six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses, 


and to three hundred of the second and third order, 


beautiful banks of the Guadalquivir. Three miles 
from Cordova, in honour of his favorite Sultana, the 


founder: his liberal taste invited the most skilful sculp- 


The hall of audience was encrusted with gold and pearls, 


_ 
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fountains, s0 delightful in a nity climate; was reple- 


nicshed not with water, but with the purest quicksilver. 


The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, concubines, 


and black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three 


hundred persons; and he was attended to the field by a 
guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts and scy- 


metars were studded with gold.“ Our imagination 


is dazzled by the splendid picture, continues the 
philosophic historian, 4 and whatever may be the cool 


dictates of reason, there are few among us who would 
obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and the cares 
of royalty. 
the experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magni- 


It may therefore be of some use to borrow 


ficence has perhaps excited our admiration and envy, 
and to transeribe an authentic memorial which was 
found in the closet of the deceased caliph.” 1 have 


now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace; 

beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and 
respected by my allies. Riches and honours, power 
and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor does any 
earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my 
In this situation, I have diligently numbered 


felicity. 


the days of pure and genuine happiness which have 


fallen to my lot: they amount to FouRTEEN -O = 
man! 1 2 not 70 mee in this Fon world. a + 7 


U 
* 


In the most fouricking 54154 of che Abaxide ay. 
nasty, toward the latter end of the eighth and beginning 
of the ninth century, reigned the Caliph Haroun Alra- 
hid, or the Jun, a name familiar « even to our 1 | 


t Gibbon, vol. x. p- 38 39, 40. 
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through the medium of the Arabian Tales. Haroun 
was the most potent monarch of his race, a lover of 


learning, art and science, à warrior of the first fame, 


and indefatigable i in the administration of the laws; he 


repeatedly travelled through his provinces from Chora- 
san to Ægypt; nine times he performed the pilgrimage 
of Mecca, and eight times he invaded the dominions of 


Constantinople. His father Mahadi had compelled the 
Greeks to pay an annual tribute of seventy thousand 
dinars of gold, but upon his death, the Emperor Nice- 
phorus resolving not to pay what his predecessors had 


so ingloriously submitted to, sent an epistle to Alrashid 


refusing this badge of disgrace, and terminating with 
the following menace: Restore therefore the fruits of 
your injustice, or abide the determination of the sword. 


At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of 


swords before the foot of the throne: The caliph 
smiled at the menace, and drawing his scymetar, samsa- 
mah, cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without 
turning the edge, or endangering the temper of his 
blade. He then dictated an epistle of tremendous 


" brevity: In the name of the most merciful God, 


Haroun Alrashid, commander of the faithful, to Nice- 
phorus, the Roman Dog. I have read thy letter, O 


thou son of an unbeheving mother. Thou shalt not 
hear, thou shalt behold my reply. It was written in 
characters of blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia, 


and N e. was wen eee to am. ? 


* 


The ERA of the just applied to this caliph was not 
e bestowed; he Was attentive and impartial | 


1 | Gidbon EY *. 5 


NO, AY 


as a legislator, and in TH Gamentic: 8 he was 

mild and generous. One exception however. there i is 
to this applause which has sullied the brightness of his. 
fame, and covered his memory with reproach. He 


+ who could listen to the complaint of a poor widow who 


bad been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, in a 


passage of the Koran, to threaten him with the judgment 
of God and posterity, instigated by ill- founded passion 
and intemperate revenge, slaughtered the innocent Bar- 
mecides, the most illustrious family of the east. As 
the relation of this transaction will throw some light on 
the manners of the period, its insertion here will not be 


inapposite. Vahia Ben Khaled, the first of this family: 
who distinguished himself at Bagdad, and his four sons, 


Fadhel, Jaafer, Mohamined and Musa, were endowed 
with all the virtues and talents that elevate and adorn 
humanity, were possessed of large property and inſlu - 
| ence, and beloved both by prince and people. Vahia 
had been preceptor to Haroun, and, upon his access ion 
to the thrane, was appointed his visir, and when the 
infirmities of age compelled him to retire, his son Jaafer, 
succeeded to that high office. The most eloquent and 
pleasing character of this age, Jaafer became the insepa- 
rable companion of the caliph, nor could existence 
charm without the presence of the, son of Yahia. The 
affairs of govemment, however, necessarily withheld. 
him from the wishes of the caliph, who to enjoy 
therefore the entire society of a man 30 deservedly 
| esteemed, deprived him of his office, and created Fadhel 
grand visir in his room. In these situations the two. 
| brothers for Seventeen you wayed the e and the | 
mY eee 
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affections of their master, until a moment of imprudence i 
plunged them in the gulf of irretrievable 1 ruin. The 
6 account of cheir W 6h, is thus given: : war 


„The caliph had a sister called Addon; of wiki he 


was passionately fond, and whose company he preferred 


to e RE: but the conversation of _ n 


These two pleatures Ink would fain n * 
together, by carrying Jaafer with bim in his visits to 
Abassa, but the laws of the Haram, which forbad any 


one, except a near relation, being introduced there, 


made that impossible, and he was obliged to be absent 


either from his sister or his favorite. At length he | 


discovered a method which he hoped would enable him 


to enjoy at the same time the society of these two 


persons, who were so dear to him. This was to unite 
Jaafer and Abassa in. marriage. They werg married 
accordingly; but with, this express condition, that they 
Should never ages e, in the presence of hee 


_—_” ” 


64 Their interviews 1 were very EAR _ 


as neither could be insensible of the amiable qualities 5 


which the other possessetl, a mutual affection took place 


between them. Blinded by their passion, they forgot 


the caliph's injunction, and the consequences of cheir 


intercourse were but too apparent. Abassa was de- 
livered of n whom _y FORE sent to be educated | 


at Mecca.” Ig 


& 


« For some time their amour was . eee from 
Alrashid; but the — wm at _— received | 


- 
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18 of it, he gave way to his rage, and deter- 


mined to take the most severe revenge. In consequence 
of this cruel resolve, he immediately commanded Jaafer 


| to be put to death, and the whole race of Barmec to be 


deprived of their possessions, and thrown into prison. 


These orders were obeyed; Jaafer was beheaded in the 
antichamber of the royal apartment, whither he had 


come to request an interview with the implacable 


Haroun, and his father and brothers perished in con- 
finement. 222 | 


fertamments, though in 
a work of extravagant 


h To "Oh Sites Nig 
general merely considered 
fiction, their reader will be in 
information relative to the dom 
and people of Bagdad, as they are now fully ascertained 
to convey a just picture of the manners and customs of 


the Caliphat during this splendid portion of its existence, N 


and had the translation been more faithful to the idiom 
ol the original, had better supported its peculiar spirit 


and strong features, and not · mutilated a production of | 
undoubted genius, these tales had still further merited 


| the attention of the philosopher and historian. Accord- 


ing to colonel Capper they are still & universally read 


and admired throughout Asia by all ranks of men both 


old and young. Before any person decides on the 
merit of these books,” obseryes the colonel, he should 


be eye witness of the effect they. produce on those who 
3 best understand them. I have more than once seꝝn the 


5 Arabians on the Desert . round a fire, — to 


* Carlyle' W 5 Arabian Poetry; p- 54 
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ebted for much genuine 
stic habits of the court 
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"| these stories RY such attentich and l as totally 

to forget the fatigue and hardship with which an instant 

before they were intirely overcome.” . Open as these N 

romantic compositions are, however, to every class of 
readers, let us draw our illustrations from less familiar 

sources, yet not without expressing a wish that some 

elegant Orientalist would PLEA them a more e 7 


a | gr 
In the Specimens of Arabian Poetry with which Mr. 
Carlyle has lately favored. the world, are three Songs 
by Mashdud, Rakeek and Rais, Improvisatori Poets 
in Bagdad; these are accompanied with a preface which 
as giving, in the opinion of the Professor, an excellent 
delineation of Arabian manners during the flourishing 


period of the Caliphat, 1 an your here with its 
attendant . 


1s 0 1 was one FOR going! to the Malay” rays Abou 
Akramah, an author who supported himself at Bagdad 
buy the profits of his pen, * in order to see if I could 
pick up any little anecdote which might serve for the 
ground- work of a tale. As I passed the gate of Abou 
Isy, son to the caliph Motawakkel; I saw Mashdud, 
the nern eee er — near it. 


| * Machdud RAO: me, ad 4 hikes 1 was 
5 going; answered, to the Mosque, and confessed with- 
: : oute LoToerve the nen which drew me 32 The 


by 


mY 


t Obaervaions on the passage to India 3 pt ar and 
across * great Desert. | 
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poet, upon hearing this, pressed me to accompany „ 


to the palace of Abou Ley: I deelmed however comply- 


ing with his solicitations, conscious of che impropriety 
of intruding myself uninvited into the presence of a 
pergon of such rank and consequence. But Abou Isy's 
porter, overhearing our conversation, declared that he 
would put an end to my difficulties in a moment, by 


| acquainting his master 9 my arrival.“ | 


He did os and in a 9 two servants 


appeared, who took me up in their arms, and carried 


me into a most magnificent apartment, where their 
master was sitting. Upon my introduction, I gould 
not help feeling a little confused, but the prince soon 
made me easy, by calling out in a good natured manner; 
Why do you stand blushing there, you simpleton? 


| Take a seat. I obeyed: and in a few minutes a 


sumptuous collation was brought i in, of which I par- 


took. Nor was the juice of the grape forgotten: a 


cupbearer, brilliant as the morning star, poured out 


wine for us more marking than the beams of the sun 
reflected by : a mirror.” 


4 After the ee I arose, and having invoked 
every blessing to be showered down upon the head of 
my bounteous host, I was preparing to withdraw. But 
Abou Isy prevented me, and immediately ordered 
| Mashdud, together with Rakeek and Rais, two musi- 


_ cians, whose fame was almost equal to Mashdud's, to 


be called in. They appeared accordingly ; - and having 
taken their places, Mashdud Swe us the 9 
satyric song. 2 
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MASHDUD 1 
ON, wan MONKS OF KNABBET..| 


Tenants « yon + helen "0 | 

Let me your devotions share, 
There unceasing raptures reign— 

None are ever sober there. 
Crowded gardens, festive bowers, 
Ne er shall claim a thou ght of mine; 
You can give in Khabbet's towers - 
2 Purer Jan and brighter wine. = 


Tho' your pallid faces prove 
How you nightly vigils keep, 
I is but that you ever love 
Þ * goblets more than Sleep. 


Tho' your eye · balls dim and unk 
1 Stream in penitential guise, 0 
. Ti is but that the wine you 've drunk 
Bubbles over from Ju eyes. 


* had 1 no sooner l than Rakeek began, $ 
and in the same versification, and to the same air, zung 
as follows:: 5 ä oe ö 
$7 I 
EPs 5 00 ee een, 5 2 


Tho- the peevich tongues . 
= Tho the brows of wisdom coul, 
7 Fair ones here on roses lade. 
OT, Careless will we quaff the bowl. 


e eee eee 


Let the cup, with nectar crown'd, 

Ic̃ hro' the grove its beams e 
It can shed a lustre round, | 
Brighter than the. torch of day, oF 


| Let i it pass from hand to Kim: 
: Circling still with ceaseless flight, 
Till the streaks of gray expand | IS 
O'er che fleeting W of night. ip : 


As ok flts, she does bo cry, | 
« Seize the moments that remain — 
Thus our joys with yours shall vie, 
: Tenants of you wana: Fane! 


te It was Rais's turn next, who e us with this 


5 plaintive little dialogue supposed to you betwixt him- 


— 


_ oat a W 
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{ | DIALOGUE BY NAÄis. 
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| _ RAILS, ' 8 ö 
8 Maid of sorrow, tell us why ; | a 
Sad and drooping hangs thy METS 
ls it grief that bids thee 8igh? 
* it sleep that flies thy bed? 


t 5 | LADY. | a 
Ahr I mourn no fancied wound. 
i Fangs too true this heart have wrung, 
Since the snakes which curl around 
. Selim's brows my bosom rung. 8 


| Dean's now to keener woes, 


1 must see the youth depart; 


DRY 
© 


te 


— — 


1 


- 


6 idee, den, Regi 


= e must t go, and as he goes | 
85 Rend at once my Wr 


| Slumber may desert my bed, | 
I is not slumber's char 1 Seek 
I is the robe of beauty spread | 19 85 
, Ofer, my Aim $ ros e 23 
The stern and a of alk kent beabpbe, of 
Abubeker, Omar and Othman vere no longer in ex- 
istence, nor was the enthusiasm of the people cherished 


by temporal and spiritual conquest. Softened by pros- 


perity, literature, and the tranquil pleasures of domestic 
life, Haroun and his immediate successors sank upon 


the couch of luxury, and though the scene was for some 


g time splendid and fascinating around them, the seeds of 


destruction lurked beneath . the robe of beauty, and 


in the tenth century Radhi, the twentieth of the Abbas- 


sides was the last who de erved the title of Commander | 
of the faithful. by 


- 


If we . tee e and science of this 


powerful people, it will be found that their age of 
learning continued for near fiye hundred years, and was 


coeval with the darkest centuries of christian Europe. 


Their Augustan period, however, if we may make use 
of the expression, certainly took place beneath the 
auspices of the first caliphs of the house of Abbas; 
beneath the munificent encouragement of Almansor, 
M abadi, Hadi, Haroun, Almamon, and their N 
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successors, who, during the eighth and ninth centuries, 


cherished and cultivated the sciences, and invited from 
all parts of the world men of genius and knowledge, 
whose abilities, secure of meeting honour and reward, 
cast a splendour on the court of Bagdad that has 
attracted the attention, the admiration and gratitude of 


every friend to intellectual improvement. These royal 


lovers of literature collected with incredible pains the 
manuscripts of grecian science, and employed the most 
skillful interpreters in translating them into Arabic, 
strenuously recommended to their subjects their perusal, 
and attended in person the assemblies of the literati. 


They founded at Bagdad libraries of the most ample 


extent, containing some hundred thousand volumes, 
and atoned, in some measure, to the literary world, for 
the ignorant fanaticism of the Caliph Omar, Whose 
destruction of the Alexandrian collection plunged into 
oblivion many an author of the ancient world who had 


exalted his imagination with the hopes of immortality. 


The visirs and the emirs of the provinces emulated the 
liberality and patronage of the caliphs, and a taste for 


study, and for science was propagated throughout the 


vast extent of their empire. A college was established 
at Bagdad, through the munificence of a visir, who 
appropriated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold to its foundation, and endowed it with an annual 
revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. Here six thousand 
disciples of every rank were instructed at different 
times, in all the departments of literature; the indigent 
scholars were provided with adequate stipends, and 
liberal salaries were granted to the professors. Not 
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only FI _ emirs were. encouragers of science, 1 5 


even in inferior life the same avidity for copying and 


collecting manuscripts prevailed, and a private doctor 


refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, because . 


the carriage of his books would hav e four 
hundred camels. 


| Among | 6 various branches of human learning 
cultivated by the Arabians, philosophy, astronomy and 


physic, occupied their chief attention. The works of 
Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid, Apollonius and Ptolemy, 


were familiar to their schools, and their versions are 


ascribed to Honain, a celebrated physician who flou- 


riched at Bagdad, and died there A. D. 876. He 
founded a kind of Academy for translation, and the 


productions of his sons and disciples were published 
under his name. The logic. and metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, mathematics and the science of Algebra, the 


latter of which is ascribed by the Arabs themselves to 


the Grecian Diophantus, were studied with profound 
attention, and the two former commented upon with 
great prolixity and acuteness. With still greater suc- 
cess did they cultivate © the sublime science of astro- 
nomy, which elevates the mind of man to disdain his 


1 


diminutive planet and momentary existence. The cost- 
ly instruments of observation were supplied by the 
caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chaldeans still 


afforded the same spacious level, the same unclouded a 


horizon. In che plains of Sinaar, and a second time in 
those of Cufa, his mathematicians accurately measured 


a degree of the great cirele of the earth, and determined. 


at twenty-four thousand miles the entire er 
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of our globe. From the reign of the Abassides to that 
of the grand-children of Tamerlane, the stars, without 


the aid of glasses, were diligently observed; and the 


astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand, 
correct some minute errors, without GAGs to wee 
the e e of Feolemy: * 


The science of medicine which had flog expired 


in the west, was revived and restored to all its wonted 
. Justre by the meritorious industry of the Arabians, and 


and in the city of Bagdad eight hundred and sixty 
physicians were licensed to exercise their profession. 
Exposed to perpetual danger in the field, the disciples 
of Mohammed were early taught to estimate the salutary 
powers of medicine and surgery, and the prophet himself 
was not only practically skilled in this art, but composed 
a book of Aphorisms for the instruction of his attendants 
and soldiers. The vritings of Hippocrates and Galen 


were elaborately commented upon, and the names of 


Mesua, and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, no unwor- 


thy disciples of the celebrated grecian, have descended _ 


to posterity with the honours due to their genius and 
industry. Many articles have been given by their 


research to the Materia Medica; botany is indebted to 


them for numerous and valuable additions to the herbal 
of Dioscorides, and Al Beithar of Malaga, their most 
celebrated botanist, travelled over half the globe to 
enrich his favorite science. In Anatomy indeed they 
| claim little merit, rann OY in the "ogy of 


be vol. x. p. 47- 
+: Bibliot. I tom. i. . 438. 
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Galen; F 
ed the progress of discovery, and conſined them to the 
dissection of quadrupeds, a circumstance which led 
into numerous and sometimes fatal errors; but chemis- 
try, as a science, may be said to have been created 
beneath the hands of the Arabians, and to have operated 
a revolution in the practice and theory of medicine: it 
met at first with vigorous opposition from the galenic 
school, but the powerful and salutary medicines it 
introduced, and extracted, as it were, from the bosom 
of the most virulent poisons in nature, soon crushed the 
timid and ineffective practice of its opponents. Che- 
mical theory indeed, notwithstanding the wide range of 
Arabian and European science and learning, has not, 
until lately, offered any very solid assistance towards 
the improvement of medicine; within these thirty years 
however, such has been the rapid progresss of the 
science, such the beautiful and singular discoveries it 
has produced, such a potent auxiliary has it proved to 
the physiologist, that combined with the doctrine of 
irritability, as laid down by Haller, Fontana, Brown 
and Darwin, it seems capable of establishing a system 
which, as drawn from broad and applicable facts, may 
bid defiance to the assault of time. Returning, - how- 
ever, to our Arabians, it will be found that in the 
pursuit of alchemy and the elixir of immortality, the 
most beneficial discoveries were effected; the three 
| kingdoms of nature were analysed; the distinction and 
affinity of alkalies ascertained; an excellent apparatus 
for the purposes of chemistry invented; and the miseries 
of mankind gave way to medicines GT 4 in "me 
erucibles of the alchymists.” Se 5 


- 
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The Ommiades of Spain were not less attentive, at 
this period, to the prosperity and cultivation of learning; 


we are told, though perhaps with some exaggeration, 
that the caliphs of the west had formed a library of six 
hundred thousand volumes, forty- four of which were 


employed in the mere catalogue. We have good 
authority however for asserting that Cordova, the 


* 


metropolis of the Commander of the faithful, with its 


adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria and Murcia, gave 
birth to better than three hundred writers, and that 
above seventy public libraries were opened in the cities 
of the Andalusian kingdom. Agriculture, manufac- 


tures and commerce were like wise greatly encouraged, 


and a few years after the Mohammedan conquest, a map | 


of the country, with its seas, rivers, and harbours, was 


published by command of the caliph, with an account 


of its inhabitants and cities, climate, soil, and mineral 


productions. Under the Abdalrahmans they rivalled 
the east in philosophy, astronomy and physic, and so 
great was the reputation of the Mohammedan physicians 
that the lives of the me princes were eee to 
their care. 8 | ; 


= The Arts, especially poetry, music and architecture, ; 


were in high esteem among the nations of the east, and 
long before the era of their prophet, the Arabs of the 
desert, and of the happier district of Yemen, vied in the 
Productions . . native bards. Thets aye poems 


Þ Carta, Hixt. de Afrique et te P ue. tom. „ 
P. 116, 117. 


: t Mariana, 1 viii. n tom. i. p P 218. 
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were affixed to the portal of the temple of Mecca, and 
challenged the admiration, or called forth the emulative 
abilities of the votaries of song. The seven poems of 
ke Caaba inseribed in letters of gold were thus presented 
to the people àt the gate of the temple, and powerfully 
_ appealing to their passions and national virtues, inspired 
the love of valour, of generosity and of fame. No 
virtue indeed among the Arabs was held in so much 
estimation as that of generosity, which was carried to a 
length almost unprecedented in the annals of any other 
nation, and truly merits the appellation of heroic. A 
dispute had arisen, who among the citizens of Mecca, 
was entitled to the prize of generosity; and a successive 
application was made to the three who were deemed 
most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 
had undertaken a distant journey, and his foot was in 
the stirrup when he heard the voice of a suppliant, O 
son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a traveller 
and in distress.” He instantly dismounted to present 
the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a 
purse of four thousand pieces of gold, excepting only - 
the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the gift of 
an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed 
the second suppliant that his master was asleep; but he 
immediately added, Here is a purse of seven thousand 
pieces of gold, it is all we have in the house, and hefs 
is an order that will entitle you to a camel and a slave; 
the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and enfran- 
chised his faithful steward with a gentle reproof, that by 
respecting his slumbers he had stinted his bounty. The 


third of these heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of 


prayer, was supporting his steps on the sheulders of 


1 * 
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two slaves. Alasl· n my * . 


| but these you may sell; if you refuse, I renounce them.“ 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he groped 
along the wall with his staff.“ Of Hatem, the most 
beneficent character of Arabia, so many instances of 


generosity are recorded, that to enumerate them would | 
fill a volume. He was also an eloquent poet, though 


prior to the promulgation of Mohammedanism, and his 
poems expressed the beneßcenes that "_— in * 
heart. W 


When such was the love for, and prevalence of. 
poetry, during what we may term, the illiterate age of 
Arabia, we shall not be surprised to find that under 
the splendid period of the Caliphats of Bagdad and. 
Cordova, the most lavish honours and rewards were 


bestowed on the favorites of the Muse. For a single 


Poem, Abou Teman, One of their most celebrated 
poets, received fifty thousand pieces of gold, and was 


at the same time told, that this pecuniary reward was 


deemed very inadequate to the obligation he had con- 
ferred. T During this happy portion of Mohammedan 
literature, the simplicity of the bards of Vemen was 
combined with an elegance peculiar to the poets of 
Bagdad, and a series of beautiful poems for many cen- 


turies of the Hejra has been collected, translated and 


given to the public by the taste and erudition of Pro- 
fessor Carlyle. Oving to a very strong attachment to 


: hc hes e of their native language and poetic 


121 987766 


* Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 242, | 
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| diction, the Arabians disd ined to study or translate the 


elegant literature of Greecè or Rome, and among their 


found. This has been lamented by. some, whilst by 


| others it has been considered rather as a fortunate cir- 


cumstance, the sources of servile imitation being thus 


cut off, and nature alone left to inspire the genius of the 


poet; for it is a just remark that, © true taste in com- 
position is by no means restricted to certain ages or 
climates, but will be found in every country, which is 
arrived at that point in civilization where barbarism has | 


ceͤased and fantastic refinement not yet begun.” . The 


poems translated by Professor Carlyle are of themselves 
a strong proof of the truth of his observation. Far 
from being loaded with bombastic expression and in- 


flated metaphor, they in general breathe the purest and 


chastest simplicity both in style and sentiment, and fre- 
quently touch the heart with the tender tones of genuine 
pathos. 


Until the complete degradation of the caliphs of ; 


Bagdad and the extinction of the authority of the 


Ommiades of Spain, the poetry of the Arabians pre- 


served its claim to superior excellence, and under 


Almostakfi, the last caliph of Cordova, his daughter 
Waladata was as celebrated for the sweetness of her 
poetry as for the beauty of her person. An Epigram 


of hers has been preserved by Casiri, and is e thus | 


: elegantly translated 20 Mr. Carlyle, - 


S ; Carlyle's reinen Pe p · iii. „„ 
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ö VERSES 


"ORCS: BY WALADATA TO' SOME YOUNG MEN 


WO HAD PRETENDED A PASSION: FOR HERSELF 
Kn. HER COMPANIONS. | 3 


Fe you told t us our . ok timid, and mild, 
Could occasion such wounds in the heart, | 

Can ye wonder that yours, 0 ungovern'd and wild, 

| ere e to our cheeks moet OT ce ORD 


The wounds on our ee ak cransient, I anal; 
With a blush they appear and decay; Fe 
But those on the heart, fickle youths, ye have chown. 
| 2 be even more transient than they.* * 


Nor was music less admired, or less ardently culti- 


vated than poetry. The caliph. Haroun Alrashid was 


| passionately fond of it, and Isaac Almousely, the most 


distinguished musician at the court of Bagdad, was a 


necessary member of every party of amusement. He 
is recorded as possessing the power of soothing or 
n stimulating the passions of the caliph at his pleasure; 
and once, it is said, that Alrashid having quarelled 
with his favorite mistress, Meridah, left her with a 
5 determination to see her no more. Ignorant of the 
means of bringing about a reconciliation, and almost in 


despair, ; she applied to her friend the visir Jaafer, who, 


* Carlyle, p. 134. 
| 2 N 


F 


| sending for Almousely, gave him a song adapted to | 
the purpose, with a request that he would immediately 
perform it before the caliph, and with all the pathetic 
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powers he was capable of exerting. The musician 
complied,” and Haroun soothed by the melting tones 
of Almousely, bade adieu to his resentment, and rushing | 
into the presence of his again beloved Meridah, con- 
fessed the i impetuosity of his temper, and solicited an 


oblivion of the past. With not less success did the 


celebrated Abou Mohammed fascinate the ears of the 
caliph Wathek, who after listening to a specimen of his 
musical talents, threw his own robe over the shoulders 


of the musician, and ordered him a pos * an 
hundred thousand dirhems. | 


The Avchinectuie of the Arabians possessed neither 


the simplicity nor the unity of the grecian orders, but 
it displayed an imposing grandeur, and an air of vast 
magnificence. Gigantic in its outline, whilst its minuter 


parts were delicately finished, clothed with all that 


gorgeous wealth could lavish, and decorated with the 
meretricious wonders of art, it excited admiration 
though it failed to gratif a chastised taste. When 


Ferdinand and Isabella entered in triumph the city of 
Granada, the inmost recesses and glories of the Alham- 
bra were thrown open to their view, and as it was 


esteemed one of the noblest specimens of Saracenic ar- 


chitecture, a short account of its structure will convey to 
the reader a lively idea of their best and most splendid 


style, especially i in interior decoration, for the exterior 


of the Alhambra 1 ot a rough and ood 
appearance. 


o 
* 


&« Through a simple and narrow gate the spectator is 


conducted to a series of beauties which almost realize 


. 
2 
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whe: 3 Tales of the Genii. The 1 the first 
object which strikes his sight, consists of an oblong 


square, with a deep bason of clear water in the middle; 


two flights of marble steps leading down to the bottom; 
on each side a parterre of flowers, and a row of orange 
trees. The court is. encircled with a peristile payed 

vith marble; the arches bear upon very slight pillars, 


55 in proportions and style different from all the regular | 
orders of architecture. The cielings and walls are 


Incrusted with fret- work in stucco, so minute and in- 
tricate, that the most patient draftsman would find it 


difficult to follow it, unless he made himself master of 
dhe general plan. The former are gilt or painted; and 

time has not faded the colours, though they are con- 
stantly exposed to che air; the lower part of the latter 


is Mosaic, disposed in fantastic knots and festoons; a 
work new, exquizitely baue and ae the most 
IO sensations. 

e From the MP a 6 0 or opens into the court 
of Pi lions, an hundred feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth, envirened with a colonnade seven feet broad 
on the sides, and ten at the end; the roof and gallery 
are supported by slender columns of virgin marble, 
fantastically adorned; and in the centre of the court 
are the statues of twelve lions, which bear upon their 
backs a large bason, out of which rises a lesser. A 
volume of water thrown up, falls again into the bason, 


passes through the beasts, and issues out of their mouths 


into a large reservoir, whence it 1 is s communicated | to 


| Ne ten pang 55 
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+ 2308 These apartments are W with whatever the 
art of the age could invent, or commerce could supply. 
The floors glitter with marble; the walls and the win- 

dows are encircled with Mosaic; and through the latter 
the rays of the sun gleam with à variety of light and 
tints on the former; the air is perpetually refreshed by 
fountains; and the double roof equally excludes the 
extremes of heat and cold; from every opening shady 
gardens of aromatic trees, beautiful hills, and fertile 
plains meet the eye; nor is it to be wondered that the 
Moors still regret the delightful gardens of Granada, 
and still offer up their prayers for the recovery of that 
IM which hay: deem « a texregtrind paradise. 


Thus, white. a e almost ae 3 
over christian Europe, whilst Scarce one friendly ray 
glimmered on the footsteps of its barbarous inhabitants, 
the sun of science and of literature poured a steady 
light through the regions of the east, and through that 
part of the western world beneath the dominion of the 
vorshippers of che Koran. In the courts of Bagdad 
and Cordova the manuscripts of the ancients were 
accumulated; brought from every distant part of their 
own and the greek empire; translated and commented 
upon, by their most learned men and some works now 
lost in the original have been recovered in the versions 
of the east. To these oriental Unitarians we are 
indebted for the introduction and improvement of 
algebra, for ihe creation almost of chemistry, for man 
new * eſfective rags for much accurate ien c 


* Hitory of 8885 vol. i. p- 1. 
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observation, and for several works of invention that 
have more or less tinged the fictions and poetry of the 
west. | | | 


The Arabians had thus the merit of preserving learn- 
ing from a total wreck, and of cherishing and improving 
the arts and sciences, until Europe, roused from her in- 
glorious slumber, appropriated the intellectual treasure, 

. and shortly after carried her literary exertions to a degree 

of perfection unknown to, and unapprehended by the 
most learned of the Mohammedan world. 
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Lest me down to watch'upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-suckle; and began; 


M,rapt in a pleasing fit of e 
To meditate my rural manstrelsy, - 
Till A had her fill. + CS 
. MiLTON.- 
O may the muse that loves to grieve, 
Her strains into my breast instill, 
Melodious as the bird of We., 
In Maro's lays that murmur still! 
| LANCHORNE. 
e i 


: C 
4 


In no species of poetry has imitation been carried on 
with greater servility than, in what is termed, the 
Eclogue; yet it might readily be supposed that he who 
was alive to the beauties of rural imagery; who pos- 
sessed a just taste in selecting the more striking and 
pictoresque features of the objects around him, would 
find in the inexhaustable stores of nature ample mate- 

rials for decoration, while incidents of Sufficient simpli- 

city and interest, neither too coarse. on the one hand, 
nor too refined on the other, adapted to the country 
and tinged with national manners and customs, might 


with no great difficulty be drawn from fact, or arranged 
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by: the fancy of the . Such combinations, however, 
under the epithet of pastoral, have not frequently 
occurred, owing, I conceive, to the mistaken idea that 
one peculiar form, style and manner, a tissue of hack- 
nied scenery and sentiment, cannot with propriety be 
deviated from. Under such a preposterous conception 
genius mußt expire, a languid monotony pervade every 
effort, and the incongruity of the imagery and incident 
excite nothing but contempt. Theocritus, the father 
of pastoral poetry, has done little more than paint the 
rich and romantic landscape of Sicily, che language and 
occupations of its rustic inhabitants; a beautiful and 
original picture and drawn from the very bosom of 
simplicity and truth; and had succeeding poets copied 
him in this respect, and, instead of absurdly introducing 
| the costume and scenery of Sicily, given a faithful 
representation of their own climate and rural character, 
our -pastorals would not be the insipid things we are 


nov, in general, obliged to consider them, but accurate 
imitations of nature herself, sketched with a free and 


liberal pencil, and glowing wow 19 8 ag ., 


Unfortunately, . for those few authors who 
possess some Originality in pastoral composition, the 
professed critics in this department, with the exception 

of one or two, have exclusively and perversely dwelt 

and commented upon mere copyists, to the utter neglect 
of poets who might justly aspire to contest the palm of 
excellence with the grecian. In most of our disserta- 
tions on pastoral poetry, after due encomium on the 
merits of the Sicilian bard, few authors save Virgil, 
Spenser, Pope, Gay and Phillips are noticed, all, except 


* 
— 
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i the 854 bestes, ma or parodiat rather than 
original writers in this branch of poetry. If rural life 
no longer present us with shepherds singing and piping 
for a bowl or a crook, why persist, in violation. of all 
probability, to introduce such characters? If pastoral 
cannot exist without them, let us cease to compose it, 
for to Theocritus these personages were objects of 
hourly observation, and the peasants of Sicily a. kind 
of Iuprovisatori. I am persuaded, however, that 
simplicity in diction: and sentiment, a happy choice of 
rural 1 imagery, such incidents and circumstances as may 
even [now occur in the country, with interlocutors 


equally removed from vulgarity or considerable refine- - 


ment, are all that are essential to success. Upon this 
plan the celebrated GESsN ERA has written his Idyllia, 
compositions which have secured him immortality and 
placed him on a level with the Grecian, By many 
indeed, and upon no trifling grounds, he is preferred, 
having with much felicity assumed a medium between 
the rusticity of Theocritus, and the too refined and 
luxuriant imagination of Bion and Moschus, preserving 
at the same time the natural painting of the Sicilian, 
with the pathetic touches and ee sensIbility of 
the PRA bars. 


Ons of the moxt . and d beamifully 1 
| passages perhaps in the whole compass of grecian poetry 
may be draun from the Epitaph on Bion by Moschus; 
the comparison between vegetative and human life, 
which, though in some measure foreign. to the purport 
of this paper, I cannot avoid indulging myself and my 
ag in quotings with the addition of a — of 
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| versions wand one or two of the most happy imitations; — 


they cannot fail of being e to ſealing 120 to ye. | 
taste. | 


| Aty an rat HM tv fe ulla xamrov oanlau, | 
H ra Mufa Jenwa, To T ghar; R anbov, op 
Trięor av Ci, x tg O axxo puorl 8 
Ales dot EY xeelegol n cp adpeg, 
Or xole pala Yavwprs avaxoor ev xYont Ee 
ö eu . alepu en 1 -. 


Though fads crisp anise, 5 che nds $ green, HH 
And vivid mallows from the garden Scene, | 
The balmy breath of spring their life renews, . 
And bids them flourish in their former hues! 
But ve, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 0 | 
When once the seal of death has clos'd our eyes, 5 
Lost in the hollow. tomb obscure and deep, 18 
Slumber, to wake no more, one long unbroken sleep! 
Pale Hg | FO LWHELE. 


- * 


The meanest t herb we trample i in the field, 

Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 

At winter's touch is blasted, and its place TL 

Forgotten, soon its vernal buds rene ws, — 9 8 

And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more! Man, valiant, glorious, wise, 

When death once chills him sinks in sleep en, 

A long, e never ending sleep. 8 
| "rn ORNE. 


The same sentiment may be bound in Carats 
Horace, Albinovanus, Spenser &c. but none have 
equalled Doctors Jortin and Beattie, in imitating, uy 
even ni on os pensive idea. 


e , ͤ een wouks.  - 227 
Hilei mihi! lege rata sol occidit atque resurgit, N 
Lunaque mutatæ reparat dispendia forme: 3 
Sidera, purpurei telis extincta diei, $ 
| Rursbs nocte vigent: humiles telluris alumni, 
. Graminis herba virens, et florum picta propago, 
| Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit; 
5 Cum Zephyri vox'blanda vocat, rediitque sereni 
LIemperies anni, redivivo è cespite surgunt. 
Nos, Domini rerum! nos, magna et pulchra minati ! 
Cum breve ver vitæ robustaque transiit æstas, 
' Deficimus: neque nos ordo revolubilis auras 
Reddit 1 in, \=therias, tumuli nec claustra resolvit. 
C7, e Jonrix. 


Ah why thus abandon'd to darkness and woe, C 
Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy sad strain??? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, IE 
And thy bosom no trace of misfortune retain. 

Vet, if pity inspire thee, ah cease not thy lay, 

Mourn, sweetest Complainer, Man calls thee to mourn : 
O soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass — 
Full quickly wy pass—but they never return. 
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No gliding remote, on the verge of the ky, 
The Moon half extinguish'd her. crescent displays; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high | © 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendor again.— 
But Man's faded glory no change shall rene ß. 
| Ah 9 85 to exult i in a glory 80 vain! 5 
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＋ i is nichi, and the bags! is PO no more; 

1 mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfum d with . ns and ads with dew. 
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Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will SAVE,— 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn! 
O when LL; it dun ot the n of the grave! 
BEAT TIE. 


The beginning of the quotation from Jortin, and 
the two first stanzas from Dr. Beattie, are beautiful 
additions to the original idea. The lines of Beattie 
indeed flow with the most melancholy and musical 
expression, steal into the heart itself, and excite a train 
of pleasing though gloomy association.? 


Closing, however, this long digression, let us return | 
to our subject, and here we may observe, that some 
time before the age of Spenser, a model of pastoral 
simplicity was given us in a beautiful poem entitled 
Harpalus, and which is introduced by Dr. Percy into 
his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry... Had Spenser 
attended more to the unaffected ease and natural ex- 
pression of this fine old pastoral, he would not, I 
presume, have interwoven theology with his eclogues, 
nor chosen such a barbarous and vulgar jargon to 
convey the sentiments of his shepherds in. Few poets 
exceed Spenser in the brilliancy of his imagination, 
and there is a tender melancholy in his compositions 
which endears him to the reader, but elegant Simplicity, 
so necessary in Bucolic poetry, was no characteristic 
* the author of the Fairy N In every requisite | 


* This observation i is only applicable to the lines here quoted, for the concluding 
_ $tanzas of this exquisite poem compleatly remove the cloud which. hung over the 


progpects of the words * and present to the leader the chrietian doctrine of a 
resurrection. 5 
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for this. province of his divine art, he has been much 
excelled by DRAVTON, whose Nymphidia may be 
. considered as. one of\the best specimens we have of the 
pastoral eclogue. The present age seems to have for- 
gotten this once popular poet; an edition indeed has 
been published of his Heroical Epistles, but various 
other portions of his works, and more e his 
N n merit republication. 
Aer ihe 3 ak Tasso and 9 hoo 
Aminta and Pastor Fido were highly distinguished in 
the literary " world, FLETCHER wrote his Faithful Shep- | 
| herdess,a piece that rivals, and, perhaps, excels the boast- 
ed productions of the Italian muse. Equally possessing 
the elegant simplicity which characterises the Aminta, it 
has at the same time a richer vein of wild and romantic 
imagery, and disdains those affected prettinesses which 
deform the drama of Guarini. This Arcadian Comedy 
of Fletcher's was held in high estimation by Milton; 
its frequent allusion, and with the finest effect, to the 
popular superstitions, caught the* congenial spirit of 
our enthusiastic bard. The Sad Shepherd of Jonson 
like wise, Browne's Britannia's Pastorals and WAR“ 
'NER's Albion's England may be mentioned as containing 
much pastoral description of the most genuine kind. 
Of the singular production gf Warner, there is, I 
believe, no modern edition yet few among our elder 
_ poets more deserve the attention of the lover of nature 
and rural simplicity. Some well- chosen extracts from 
| this work are to be found in the collections of Percy 
- and Headley, and his Argentile and Curgn has been 
the mean of enriching our language with an admirable 
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drama from the pen of Mason. Scott too, in describing 
his favorite village of Amwell, „where sleeps our bard 

by Fame forgotten ” has offered a due tribute to his 
memory. Numerous passages estimable for their sim- 
ple and pathetic beauty might be quoted from his 
volume; the following will convince the reader, that 
harmony of versification also, and a terseness and 
felicity of diction are among his e 


She casting FLW her bashful eyes 
Stood senseless then a space, 

Vet what her tongueless love adjourn'd 
Was extant in her face. 


With that che dasht her on the lips, 
So dyed double red: : . 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow 
Soft were those lips 2 bled. 


- 
— - 


— 


. When ; in the boly-land I pray'd 

Even at ti SO 

Forgive me God! a sigh for sin, To 
And three for love I 8 


Each ;pear chat shall hae cross 0 belme, 
Hath farce to crase my heart: 
| But if thou bleed, of that thy blood 
. My fainting soul hath part, 
With thee live, with thee I die, 
With thee I lose or gain. 


\ 


: Methinks I see = 8 looks | : 
1 thy cheerful . 
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Methinks thy gestures, talk and gait, 

Hlave chang'd their wonted grace: 

Muuethinks thy sometimes nimble limbs 

| With armour now are lame: 

| Methiaks I see how scars, deform 
Where swords before did maim: 

| 1 see thee faint with summer's heat, 
And droop with winter's cold.“ 


Albion's England: | 


* 


That pleasing little poem, The Fishermen of Theo- 


 critus, probably first suggested to Sannazarius the idea 
of writing piscatory eclogues, who has been followed with 


much success by Phineas Fletcher and Brown. What- 
ever may be thought of the employment, as suited to the 


eclogue, of those who live on the sea-shore and subsist 


by catching the produce of the. deep, it will readily be. 


allowed that our rivers at least, fertilise the most rich 
and romantic parts of our island, and that they display 
to the fisher lingering upon their banks the most lovely 


scenery, such as mingling with the circumstances of his 


amusement, and the detail of appropriate incident, 
would furnish very delightful pictures, and in the 


genuine style of Bucolic poetry. Fletcher and Brown 
have in this manner rendered their eclogues truly inte- 


resting, and even Isaac Walton, though no poet, has in 
his Complete Angler introduced some inimitably draun 


pastoral scenes; what can be more exquisite than the 
"VO verſion. 6 
Turn out of the way a little, good 3 3 
| yonder high honey-suckle hedge; there we Il sit and 
sing, * this 1 9 falls so e upon the teeming 
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earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers 
that adorn these verdant meadows. Look, under the 


| broad beech tree, 1 «at down, when I was last this way 
a fishing, and the birds in the adjoining grove seemed 


to haye a friendly contention with an echo, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow 
of that primrose hill; there I sat viewing the silver 
streams glide silently towards their center, the tempes- 
tuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots and 
pebble stones, which broke their waves and turned 
them into foam: and sometimes I begulled time by 
viewing the harmless lambs, some leaping s&curely in 


| the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 


chearful sun; and saw others craving comfort from the 
swollen udders of their bleating dams. As 1 thus Sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possest my soul 
with content, that I PR as 18 1 wa has happily 
exprest it, 4 To ee 2 


1 was s for that time ified above earth; 


A&I left this place a entered: into ade next field, 


a second pleasure entertained me; twas a handsome 
. milk-maid, that had not yet attained so much age and 


wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of many 


things chat will never be as too many men too often do; 
but she cast away all care and _ os a nightingale.” 1 


In the 1 song 1 ballad hs dee and 


| 8 we scotch and english, dard greatly excelled; 


- Walton $ wt Angler, 18t. Edition by 
Sir * Hawkins, p. = eo 
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Rees Jomairing shepherd is the oweetest poem of the: | | iN 
kind ve have in England, and Shenstone's balladin four a 
parts, though not equal in merit to the former, has yet _ 
long and deservedly been a favorite with che public. 1 
In artless expression of passion, however, in truth f = 
colouring, and naivtè of diction, nothing can rival the 
Scotch Pastoral songs; they originated in a country 
abounding in a rich assemblage of rural images; 
smooth and lofty hills, says Dr. Beattie, speaking of \ 
the southern provinces of Scotland, « covered with 
verdure; clear streams winding through long and beau- | il] 
tiful vallies; trees produced without culture, here | „1 
straggling or single, and there crowding. into little a 
groves and bowers; —vith other eircumstances peculiar 
to the districts 1 allude to, render them fit for Pasturage, 
and favorable to romantic leisure and tender paszions. i 
Several of the old Scotch songs take their names from : 'Þ 

the rivulets, villages, and hills, adjoining to the Tweed 1 
near Melrose; a region distinguished by many charming = 
varieties of rural scenery, and which, whether we con- 
sider the face of the country, or the genius of the 

| people, may properly enough be termed the Arcadia 
of Scotland. And all these songs are sweetly and 

powerfully expressive of love and tenderness, and other 

emotions suited to the tranquillity of pastoral life. 2 

Robene and Makyn, Ettric Banks, Eubuchts Marion, 8 

and several other scotch pieces, are striking enn of T5 

the Doctor's aszertion. PIES, 


= Beattie on — 1 p- 175. 
2 H 
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To rouse the imagination by the charms of novelty, 
several of our poets have transferred the eclogue to the 
vallies of Persia and the deserts of Arabia, to breathe 
the odors of Yemen, or revel mid the groves of Circassia. 
The life of the wandering Arab abounds with events 
which strike the fancy, and when clothed in the meta- 


phorical and exuberant language of the east cannot Ii 


to interest our curiosity and excite our feelings. Their 
independence, hospitality and love of poetry are beau- 
tiful features of their character, and form a strong 
contrast with the more luxurious and servile existence 
of the Persian. In Arabia itself nothing can be more 
opposed than the two districts which are known by the 
epithets of petrea and felix; a dreary and boundless 
Vaste of sand, without shade, shelter or water, scorched 
by the burning rays of the sun, and intersected by sharp 
and naked mountains, while, instead of refreshing 


breezes, breathe the most deadly vapours and whirlwinds 


and which rasing the sandy ocean threaten to overwhelm 
the affrighted caravan, are descriptive of the one part, 
vhile shady groves, green pastures, streams of pure 


Voater, fruits of the most delicious flavour, and air of 


the most balmy fragrance characterise the other. From 
the banks of the Tigris, from the deserts of Arabia, 
from the shaded plains of Georgia and Circassia has our 
inimitable Col LIN S drawn his scenery and characters, 
and no eclogues of ancient or modern times, in pathetic 


beauty, in richness and wildness of description, in 


simplicity of sentiment and manners can justly be 
esteemed superior. His Hassan, or the Camel. Driver, 
1 verily believe, one of the most tenderly sublime, 
most sweetly- descriptive poems in the cabinet of the 


* 


\ : wy 3 7 BIS, | 
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Muses. The e of Sir William. Jones, wot the 


Oriental Eclogues of Scott of Amwell, have also consi- | 


derable merit; the former is an exquisite specimen of 
the Arabian eclogue, and the Serim and Li-Po of the 
latter have many nene touches, and much pleas- 
ing nn.” 1 7 7 8 TOTES | 


Fg 


A poet of bas imagination, and cw 8 powers, 3 


has lately presented us with Botany-Bay - Eclogues, a 
subject fruitful in-novelty both of scenery and charac- 
ter; nor has he failed strongly to. interest our feelings. 
In Elinor, the first of his four eclogues, he has more 


particularly availed himself of the peculiar features of 


the country; the aue age vividly paints the 
state of this yet ange 5 6 


Welcome ye marshy heaths! ye pathless woods, 

Where the rude native rests his wearied frame 

Beneath the sheltering shade; where, when the storm, 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the sky, 
Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to seek ; 

The dripping shelter. Welcome ye wild plains | 

Unbroken by the plough, undelv'd by hand 

Of patient rustic; where for loving herds, 


And for the music of the bleating flocks, S: 
Alone is heard the kangaroo s sad note | 
* in distance. 

Sovrurr. 


22 


Mrs. West too, i in imitation n of the TROP? ballad a 
Ro we and Shehstone, has given us some elegant pro- 
8 one, in which the superstition and i imagery 
of the Scotish Highlands are nn has the merit 
of OO: 72 5 ö 
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II what has been now observed, should induce the 
unprejudiced reader to reperuse the authors alluded to, 
he will probably be inclined to admit that, in pastora! 
poetry, Virgil, Spenser, Pope, Gay and Phillips must 
Yield the palm to Tasso, Warner, Drayton and the two 
Fletchers, to Rowe, Ramsay,* Shenstone, Gesner and 
Collins; yet most of our critics in this department 
have considered the former as the only genuine disciples 
of Theocritus, and have scarce deigned to mention any 
of the latter. Some indeed have noticed the Italians 
and the courtly Fontenelle, but none, except Blair, 
though treating professedly upon this subject, have ap- 
plauded Gesner, and as to Warner and Drayton, save 
a few observations with regard to the latter from the 
elegant pen of Dr. Aikin, they have almost suffered 
oblivion. Virgil, excluding his first Bucolic, is a mere, 
though a very pleasing imitator, and whatever may be 
thought of Spenser, Pope has certainly nothing but his 
musical versification to recommend him. The purport 
of Gay seems to have been parody and burlesque, and 
Phillips, and I may here also add Lytleton, though 
superior perhaps to Pope, have little or no originality. 
Is is no wonder, therefore, that modern pastoral poetry 
should appear so despicable contrasted with the ancient, | 
when our best and most original writers are unappealed 
to; when to quote Pope Gay and Phillips, Warner, 
) -Drayton, Collins and Gesner are neglected. These 
four authors assuredly rescue modern pastoral and 
: e from the * of , Not e 


* Though I have not previously nontioned the 8 Ramsay 1. eonelder his 
Gentle Shepherd i as included under the remarks made on Scotish Paztoral Ow 
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ai in ak ins of Theocritus and Virgil, they 
have chalked out and embellished with the most beauti- 
ful simplicity, paths of their own; their flowers are 
congenial to the soil, and display their tints with a 
brilliancy and fragrance. which no sickly exotic can 
ever hope to emulate.* To this remark the oriental 
eclogue may be opposed, but let it be observed, that 
the manners still exist, and have all the freshness of 


living nature; the shepherds of Arabia are what they 


were a thousand) years ago, and a well-drawn picture of 
their pastoral customs and country must be highly 
relished by the lovers of simple and independent life. 

In Warner and Drayton our own country manners, 
without exaggeration or much embellishment are natu- 
rally and correctly given, and in Gesner, the domestic 
affections, flowing from the bosom of more refined 
sensibility, and very pictoresque description, are clothed 
in language of the utmost simplicity. = 


In pursuit of the idea started in the commencement 


of this sketch, that simplicity in diction and sentiment, 
a proper choice of rural imagery, such incidents and 
circumstances as may even now occur in the country, 


* Dr. Aikin, in his Essay on. ballads and pastoral songs, has mentioned the pasto- 
rals of a Mr. Smith: these, as I have had no opportunity of perusing them, I must 


of course be * with regard to; but in Justice to perhaps a very ingenious poet, - 


'Þ think it necessary to transcribe the Doctor's opinion. That there is still room 
| for novelty in this walk,” observes he, “ has lately been agreeably Shown in the 
| pastorals of Mr. Smith, the landscape painter, which, however unequal and deficient 

in harmony and correctness, have infinitely more merit than Pope's melodious 


echoes of an echo, Mr. Smith's pieces will also iuustrate my former remark, that 


the manners and sentiments of our rural vulgar cannot be rendered pleasing subjects 
for poetry; z the where he paints them most N they are least agreeable.” 
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| V together with 1 — * removed from vul- 
lÞ | garity; or considerable refinement, are, in the present 
state of society in Europe, all that can be requisite for 
the composition of the pastoral, I have ventured to 
append to these strictures a small poem, which though _ 
RE. it may fall short of the precepts inculcated in the 
preceding essay, will yet, I trust, be tolerated by the 
reader, more especially when he shall recollect, that to 
lay down just critical rules, and to carry those rules 
into execution frequently require very different powers, 


Ho and that the latter is incomparably the most difficult 
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"Fane scenes of wild 3 from where A 
- Quick-glancing winds the stream the pine-hung vale 

Along, from where the madd'ning waters leap 
From rock to rock, from woods of druid ak | | 
From groves where Love and rural Bliss reside, 33 
O Gesner deign to stray! for sure in scenes | 
Like these thy gentle spirit rests. Sweet Bard 
Of pastoral song! on whom the Graces shed 1 
Their balmy dew, to whom they did 1 impart . 
Their magic lore, thee, tender swain! ah then 
The wild woods and each murm'ring stream, the hill, 
The dale, young Fancy's fair elysium, long 
Shall moan, and oft the pensive pilgrim haunt 
The turf. that wraps thy clay. O haste lov'd hade, 
O kicker wing thy airy flight, but grant 
One modest wreathe from thy unfading laurel, 8 
Then shall the strain for ever melt the heart, 1 
For ever vibrate on the ravish'd ear. 


: 
— wr⁵ ret Ee Ru At 
* * 


Calm and still grey eve came on, and silence 
| Girt the valley, save when the bird of night, „ | -] 
Sung to the list'ning moon her sweet complaint, 
For, mid the cloudless vault of heav'n, full orb 'd, 
Pale Cynthia shone; in mellow lustre clad 
The straw-roof'd cot, and tipt the quiv'ring leaf; 
Soft on the grass th' expansive silver slept, 
And on the trembling stream her radiance 
OY 'd, and many a * n that —_— 


” 
. 
. 
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Wich pensive step and slow, two 
To where a thick-wrought grove embrown'd the lawn, 
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. On flowr's the day, now Ktole the moon-lov'd green 
Along, and danc d upon the Acer . 5 


At this sequester d and this lonely hour, 
When Melancholy loves to pause, and bse 
The plaintive sigh, or joys the dreary shade 
To haunt, or roam the wild, Veen dee arms, 


pherds stray d 


Where sweetly tinted by it's solemn gloom 
A time- worn Abbey stood, its grey - ting d stone 
Seen thro” the parting leaves, whilst murm'ring roll'd 


It's waters clear the rapid stream and pierc'd 


The wood's green shade; here carcless nrrerch'd it . 
banks | 


| Along were Eduin wad Orlando laid, . 
The first a stranger to these sylvan scenes, ; 


When sudden rush'd upon their wond'ring view 

A female form, of beauty exquisite, . 
In flowing robe array d of snowy white, 

That round her folded by a purple zone, 


In sweet disorder caught the breeze; her hair 


Of light brown hue hung mantling on her neck, 
And in her arms she bore a smiling babe, 


Oer which she sigh'd most bitterly, and on 
It's rosy cheek dropt tears of silent woe; _ 
eme to the heavens, in that bricht moisture batbu, 


Her fair blue eyes she d lift, then-clasp her child 


In agony of soul, and smile and weep 
Buy turns; then leaning o'er it wildly chaunt: 


Some sad, some plaintive strain, then oft repeat 


Where is my Love? oh, he is dead and gone! 


* * 
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e to POD "TR 15 the rav'ning bird! * | 
hen she d run and shriek aloud, convuls'd . 
ith visionary fear: Orlando sigh'd— 155 | 
Peace to thy troubled soul, sweet maidl f exclaim' d 
His gentle friend, yet scarce had spoke, when lol _ 
Swift as the meteor courses thro' the gloom 
She disappear'd and sank amid the Shade— wy 
Tell me, Orlando, then Young Edwin cried, 
O tell me why this lily droops beneath 8 
So stern a fate? ah, would to heav'n my hand, 
My fost'ring hand, could prop its ins l 
« I would sustain it with a lover's care, 
And grace with all 1. ROM 


« No 


* 


+ ORLANDO. 
| Oh my fiend | 
| | There dwelt not on our plains a lovelier maid, 
q Or. one of sweeter nature, modesty, 
| Calm innocence, and mild simplicity, | 
Spread their chaste colours o'er her tender form; 
No care disturb'd the dimple on her cheek, 
But jocund Health sprang lightly bounding on, 
With Rapture moving to the note of joy, 
The boast of yon sad weeping cots, the pride 
And support of an aged sire, sole suit 
And fav'rite- of the gen'rous· youth, with worth, 
With honour, and affection blest, but al! Ep 
Misfortune crush'd this spotless flower, and dasb- d: it * 
In the dust—ken' st thou, Edwin, yonder halls 
Whose turrets rise above the circling wood? 
| Their Lord « can vaunt of Fortune's lib'rat e 


” 
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Noble by birch, but of a soul as mean 
As yon vile worm that creeps in slime Houl: 
By subtile fraud and flatt'ry's soothing charms 
He caught poor Mary's unsuspecting 58 
And villain as he was, and under plea 
Of holy rites betray'd the heart he won, 

Left her the soul-tormenting pang to feel 

Of disappointed love, left her to prove 
Maternal care imbitter'd by remorse, 

curse those charms that lur'd the spoiler's eye 
And broke a parent's heart: —since that sad hour. 
She roams the fields, her infant in her arms, 
And oft will utter such wild strains of grief, 

Her base betrayer her continual theme, 

As those you've lately heard but hark my friend! 
Ihe gentle Mourner sings; it is her voice 
Beneath th' echoing arch; oft mid the aisle 
Of yonder Abbey will she sit and pour "i 
Her love-lorn sorrows o'er the mossy tomb. 


- 


i 


| |  EDWIN. ö 
Blest be the soul that touch'd s0 me wild 
The tender note of woe! Ah, Mourner dear! 
Long as thou breath'st this vital air, 50 long 

The ray of hope shall tint thy passing day, 

And when at length the wish'd-for hour shall come 
That giv'st thy sorrows to the mould' ring grave, 
Thou shalt not want the sympathetic tear, 
Nor yet the turf thy sprite delights to haunt, 
Wich all the fragrance of the blushing Spring 

| Me: to bloom, | : 
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ORLANDO. 
Mark yon grass- grown cloyster, 
Her lone, yet fav'rite walk! here oft at noon, 
At eve and dewy morn, with tearful eye 
She comes, to meditate past scenes of dark 
And pensive hue, and oft her fancy deems 
The dear deceiver dead, with all the sad 
And horrid circumstance of tragic woe. 


| EDWIN- + 
Poor Mary! fare thee well! oft shall Edwin. Muy 
From yonder neighb'ring vale, oft gently try 
To dissipate thy chearless gloom, and check 
Thy falling tear—till then, meek nature's child! 
Till then, thou pilgrim mourner! fare thee well! 
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 Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis bn 
Serupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris; 


Quam superhaud ullz poterant impune volantes 5 | \.M 

Tendere : iter pennis: talis sese halitus atris 1 N 4 

Faucibus effundens WP ad convexa ferebat. 1 

5 9 8 0 Yes En) 
2 | | £ 


OzJxcrs of terror may with propriety be divided into _ 
those which owe their origin to the agency of super- 1 
human beings, and form a part of every system of f 
mythology, and into thase which depend upon natural 5 Mn 
causes and events for their production. -In the essay '% 
on gothic superstition the former species has been 
noticed, and a tale presented to the reader whose chief 
circumstances are brought about through the influence * 
f of preternatural power; on the latter we shall now 
deliver a few observations, and terminate them with a 
fragment in. which terror is attempted to be excited by 
the interference of simple material causation. | 


Tetrör this produced requires n no mall 2 of skill 
and arrangement to prevent its operating more pain tan 
pleasure. Unaccompanied by those mysterious inci- 
dents which indicate the ministration of beings mightier 


far than we, and which induce that thrilling sensation — ͤ 


e lern one.. 0. K. 
of mingled astonishment, apprehension and delight so 
irresistably captivating to the generality of mankind, it 
will be apt to create rather horror and disgust than the 

| grateful emotion intended. To obviate this result, it 
is necessary either to interpose pictoresque description, 
or sublime and pathetic sentiment, or so to stimulate 
curiosity by che artful texture of the fable, or by the 
uncertain and suspended fate of an, interesting personage, 
that the mind shall receive such a degree of artificial 
pleasure as may mitigate and subdue what, if naked of 

decoration and skillful accompaniment, would shock 
and 9 1 5 ne heart. 


A poem, a novel, or a a picture may however, not- 
withstanding its accurate imitation of nature, and beauty 
of execution, unfold a scene so horrid, or so cruel, that 
the art of the painter or the poet is unable to render it 
communicative of the smallest pleasurable emotion. 
He who could fix, for instance, upon the following 
event as a fit subject for the canvas, was surely unac- 
quainted with the chief purport of his art. A robber 


Pho had broken into a repository of the dead, in order 


to plunder a corse of some rich ornaments, is said to 
| have been so affected with the hideous spectacle of 

mortality which presented itself when he opened the 
coffin, that he- slunk aways trembling = weeping, 
without being able to execute his purpose.“ © I have 
met, says Dr. Beattie, © with an excellent print upon 
this subject; but was never able to look at it for half a 
minute together.“ In a collection of scotish ballads, 5 
published by Mr. Pinkerton, there is one termed 


- Beattie SES Music, 1 116. 
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Edward, which displays a scene which no poet, how- 
ever great his talents, could render tolerable to any 
person of sensibility. A young man, his sword still 
reeking with blood, rushes into the presence of his 
mother at whose suggestion he had the moment before 

destroyed his father. A short dialogue ensues which 


terminates by the son pouring upon this female fiend 
the curses of hell.f The Mysterious Mother also, a 
tragedy. by the late celebrated Lord Orford labours 
under an insuperable defect of this kind. The plot 
turns upon a mother's premeditated incest with her 
own son, a catastrophe productive only of horror and 
aversion, and for which the many well-written scenes 


introductory to this monstrous event cannot atone. I: 


No efforts of genius on the other hand, are 80 truly 


great as those which approaching the brink of horror, 
have yet, by the art of the poet or painter, by adjunctive 


and pictoresque embellishment, by pathetic, or sublime 


emotion, been rendered powerful in creating the most 


delightful and fascinating sensations. Shakspeare, if 


ve dismiss what is now generally allowed not to be his, 
the wretched play of Titus Andronicus, has seldom, if 


ever, exceeded the bounds of salutary and grateful 


terror. Many strong instances of emotion of this kind 
unmingled with the wild fictions of superstition, yet 


; productive of the highest 1 interest, might, had we room 
for their insertion, be quoted from his drama, but 
perhaps the first specimen in the records of poetry is to 


be found in the works of an elder How in the 2 


of Dante. 
+ Select Scotish 8 ol i. p. ths. 
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al KY family perishing from 3 in a gloomy | 
| nas would appear to partake too much of the 

terrible for either poetry or painting, yet has Dante, by 
the introduction of various pathetic touches rendered 
such a description the most striking, original and 

affecting scene perhaps in the world, and Sir Joshua 
Keynolds by his celebrated picture of Ugolino, has 
she vn that, through the medium of exalted genius, it is 
equally adapted to the canvas. Michael Angelo too, 
an enthusiastic disciple of Dante, and possessing similar 
powers, has likewise execontes: a Aer Ralf on . 
5 Es 1 5 


/ 


— 


Ja ey lover of. the ala Italian must be 
grateful for the insertion, no apology can possibly be 
wanting for copying a portion of this admirable narra- 
tive as it has been literally translated by Dr. Warton. 
Ugolino is represented by the poet as detailing his own | 
sufferings and those of his family. - The hour ap- 
proached, says he, when we expected to have 
something brought us to eat. But instead of seeing 

any food appear, I heard the doors of that horrible 
dungeon more closely barred. I beheld my little children 
in silence, and could not weep. My heart was petri- 
fied ! The little. wretches wept, and my dear Anselm 
said; father you look on us! what ails you? I could 
neither weep nor answer, and continued swallowed up 
in silent agony, all that day, and che following night, 
even till the dawn of day. As soon as a glimmering 
ray darted through the doleful prison, that I could view | 
again those four faces in which my own image was 

: —— 4 gnawed both my. ad with my an rage. 
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DX My Aiden Patent 1 did this chop eagerness to 
eat, raising themselves suddenly up, said to me, My 
father! our torments would be less, if you would allay 


| the rage of your hunger upon us. I restrained myself, 
that I might. not encrease their misery. We were all 


mute that day, and the following. The fourth day being 


come, Gaddo, falling extended at my feet, cried, My 


father, why do you not help me? and died. The other 
three expired one after the other, between the fifth and 
sixth day, famished as thou seest me now! And 1, 


being Seized with blindness, began to go groping upon 


them with my hands and feet: and continued calling 


them by their names three days after they were dead; 
chen gr van quis ed my grief! PSS | 


In the productions of Mn Radcliff, the Shakspeare 
of Romance Writers, and who to the wild landscape of 
Salvator Rosa has added the softer graces. of a Claude, 
may be found many scenes truly terrific in their con- 
ception, yet so softened down, and the mind so much 


' relieved, by the intermixture of beautiful description, 
or pathetic incident, that the impression of the whole 
never becomes too strong, never degenerates into hor- 
ror, but pleasurable emotion is ever the predominating 


result. In her last piece, termed The. Italian, the 
attempt of Schedoni to assassinate the amiable and 
innocent Ellena whilst confined with Banditti in a lone 
house on the sea 2 is wrought up in 50 masterly a 
8 + Warton on the Cern and Writings of Pope, 
| | vol. i. P- 264. 8 
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manner that every nerve vibrates wich: pity and terror, 
especially at the moment when about to plunge a dagger 
into her bosom he discovers her to be his daughter: 
every word, every action of the shocked and self- 
accusing Confessor, whose character i is marked with 
traits almost superhuman, appal yet delight the reader, 
and it is difficult to ascertain whether ardent curiosity, 

intense commiseration, or apprehension that suspends 
almost the faculty of breathing, be, in the progress of 
this well-written . most ppverfully excited. 


\ 


smollet too, e his peculiar propensity 


for burlesque and broad humour, has in his Ferdinand 


Count Fathom, painted a scene of natural terror with | 
astonishing effect; with such vigour of imagination 

indeed, and minuteness of detail, that the blood runs 
cold, and the hair stands erect from the impression. 
The whole turns upon the Count, who is admitted 
during a tremendous storm, into a solitary cottage in a 
forest, discovering a body just murdered in. the room 
where he is going to sleep, and the door of which, on 
endeavouring to escape, he finds fastened upon him. 


The sublime Collins likewise, in his lyric pieces, 
exhibits much admirable imagery. which forcibly ealls 
forth the emotions of fear as arising from natural causes; 
the concluding lines of the following description of 
Danger make the reader absolutely shudder, and present 
a picture at once true to nature and full of originality. 


Danger, whose limbs of giant wold 
What mortal eye can fix d behold? 
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| Who stalks his round, an hideous form! 

7 Howling amidst the midnight storm, | 
Or throws him on the ridgy Steep „ 

Come loose hanging rock to sleep. + 
The exquisite scotch ballad of Hardyknute, so 
happily compleated by Mr. Pinkerton, may be also 
mentioned as including several incidents which for 
genuine pathos, and for that species of terror now under 
consideration, cannot easily be surpassed. The close 
of che first, and commencement of the second part are 
e striking. | 


In the Mannen annexed to these observations, it has 
been the aim of the author to combine pictoresque 
description with some of those objects of terror which 
are independent of supernatural agenoy. 


+ Ode to "DE | 
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* by 


T HE sullen tolling of hs Curfew was heard over r the. : 


heath, and not a beam of light issued from the dreary 


villages, the murmuring Cotter had extinguished his 
enlivening embers, and had shrunk in gloomy sadness 
to repose, when Henry De Montmorency and uu two 
attendants rushed from the castle of A—y. | 


The night was vild · and stormy, and the wind howled 
in a fearful manner. The moon flashed, as the clouds 


passed from before her, on the silver armour of Mont- 
morency, whose large and sable plume of feathers 


streamed threatening in the blast. They hurried rapidly 


on, and, arriving at the edge of a declivity, descended 
into a deep glen, the dreadful and savage appearance of 
which, was sufficient to strike terror into the stoutest 
heart. It was narrow, and the rocks on each side, 


rising to a prodigious height, hung belly ing over their 


heads; furiously along the bottom of the valley, turbu- 


| lent and dashing against huge fragments of the rock, 
ran a dark and swoln torrent, and farther up the glen, _ 


down a precipice of near ninety feet, and roaring with 


. tremendous strength, fell, at a single stroke, an aweful 
and immense cascade. From the clefts and chasms of 


the crag, abrupt and stern the venerable oak threw his 
broad breadth of shade, and bending his gigantic arms 
athwart the stream, shed, driven by the wind, a multi- 


tude of leaves, While from the Summits of the rock was - 
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| heard the clamor of the falling fragments that bounding 
from its rugged side leapt with reines, _ on the 
ed beneath. e Tk 


Montmorency. * his attendants, intrepid a8 they 
- were, felt the inquietude of apprehension; they stood 
for some time in silent astonishment, but their ideas of 
danger from the conflict of the elements being at length 
_ alarming, they determined to proceed, when all instantly 
became dark, whilst the rushing 6f the storm, the 
' roaring of the cascade, the shivering of the branches of 
the trees, and the dashing of the rock assailed at once 
their sense of hearing. The moon, however, again 
darting from a. cloud, they rode forward, and, following 
the course of the torrent, had advanced a considerable 
way, when the piercing shrieks of a person in distress 
arrested their speed; they stopped, and listening atten- 
tively, heard shrill, melancholy cries repeated, at 
intervals, up the glen, which gradually becoming more 
distant, grew faint, and died away. Montmorency, 
ever ready to relieve the oppressed, couched his lance, _ 
and bidding his followers prepare, was hasting on, but 
again their progress was impeded by the harrowing and 
5 stupendous clash of falling armour, which, reverberating 
from the various -cavities around, seemed here and 
there, and from every direction, to be echoed with 
double violence, as if an hundred men in armour had, 
in succession, fallen down in different parts of the 
valley. Montmorency, having recovered from the 
consternation into which this. singular noise had thrown 
him, undauntedly. pursued. his course, and presently 
discerned, by the light of the moon, the. gleaming of a 
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coat of mail. He immediately made up to the spot, 
where he found, laid along at the root of an aged oak, 
| whoxe branches hung darkling over the torrent, a knight 
wounded and bleeding; his armour was of burnished 
steel, by his side there lay a falchion, and a sable shield 
embossed with studs of gold, and, dipping his casque 
into the stream, he was endeavouring to allay his 
| thirst, but, through veakness from loss of blood, with 
difficulty he got it to his mouth. Being questioned as 
to his misfortane, he shook his head, and unable to 
speak, pointed with his hand down the glen; at the 
same moment the shrieks, which had formerly alarmed 
Montmorency and his attendants, were repeated, appa- 
rently at no great distance; and now every mark of 
| horror was depicted on the pale and ghastly features of 
the dying knight; his black hair, dashed with gore, 
Stood erect, and, stretching forth his hands toward the 
sound, he seemed struggling for speech, his agony 


became argerive, and anni he e 3649/2 dead upon 
the earth. 


The eee of this shocking event, the total 
ignorance of its cause, the uncouth scenery around, 
and the dismal wailings of distress, which still poured 
upon the ear with aggravated strength, left room for 

imagination to unfold its most hideous ideas; yet 
Montmorency, though astonished, lost not his fortitude 
and resolution, but determined, following the direction 
of the sound, to search for the place whence these 
terrible screams seemed to issue, and recommending 
his men to unsheath their swords, and maintain a strict 
guard, cautiously followed the windings of the glen, 
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until, abruptly turning che corner of an out-jutting 


crag, they perceived two corses mangled in a frightful 

manner, and the glimmering of light appeared through 
some trees that hung depending from a steep and 
dangerous part of the rock. Approaching a little 


. 


nearer, the shrieks seemed evidently to proceed from 


that quarter, upon which, tying their horses to the 
branches of an oak, they aseended slowly and without 


any noise towards the light, but what was their amaze- 
ment, when, by the pale glimpses of the moon, where 


the eye could penetrate through the intervening foliage, 


in a vast and yawning cavern, dimly lighted by a lamp 


suspended from its roof, they beheld half a dozen 
gigantic figures in ponderous iron armour; their vizors 
were up, and the lamp, faintly 'gleaming on their fea- 
tures, displayed an unrelenting sternness capable of the 
most ruthless deeds. One, who had the aspect, and the 


garb of their leader, and who, waving his scimetar, 


seemed menacing the rest, held on his arm a massy 


shield of immense circumference, and which, being 
Streaked with recent blood, presented to the eye an 


object truly terrific. At the back part of the cave and 


fixed to a brazen ring, stood a female figure, and, as 


far as the obscurity of the light gave opportunity to 
judge, of a beautiful and elegant form. From her 


the shrieks proceeded; she was dressed in white, and 


struggling violently and in a convulsive manner, ap- 
peared to have been driven almost to ness from the 


conscious horror of her situation. To of the Banditti 


were high in dispute, fire flached FT their eyes, and 
their scimetars were half unsheathed, and Montmorency, 


expecting that, in the fury of their passion, they would 
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cut each other to pieces, waited the event. but as the 
authority of their Captain soon checked the tumult, he 
rushed in with his followers, and, hurling his lance, 


6e Villains, he exclaimed, © receive the reward of 
eruelty. The lance bounded innocuous from the 
Shield of the leader, who turning quickly upon Mont- 


morency, a severe engagement ensued; they smote with 


prodigious strength, and the valley resounded to the 


clangor of their steel. Their falchions, unable to 


sustain the shock, shivered into a thousand pieces, 


when Montmorency, instantly elevating with both hands 


his shield, dashed it with resistless force against the head 
of his antagonist; lifeless he dropped prone upon the 


ground, and the crash of his armour bellowed through 
the hollow rock. | | 


In the mean time. his attendants, althou gh | they had 


| exerted themselves with great bravery, and had already 


dispatched one of the villains, were, by force of num- 


bers, overpowered, and being bound together, the 


remainder of the Banditti rushed in upon Montmorency 


just as he had stretched their commander upon the 


earth, and obliged him also, notwithstanding the most 
vigorous efforts of valour, to surrender. The lady 


Who, during the rencounter, had fainted away, waked 


again to fresh scenes of misery at the moment when 
these monsters of barbarity were conducting the unfor- 
tunate Montmorency and his companions to a dreadful 
grave. They were led, by a long and intricate passage, 


mid an immense assemblage of rocks, which, rising 


between seventy and eighty feet perpendicular, bounded 


on all sides a circular plain, into which no opening was 


＋ 
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apparent but chat rech which GI came. The. 
moon 'shone bright, and they beheld, in the middle of 
this plain, a hideous chasm; it seemed near a hundred 
feet in diameter, and on its brink grew several trees, 
whose branches, almost meeting in the centre, dropped 


on its infernal mouth a gloom of settled horror. Pre- 
pare to die, said one of the Banditti, “ for into that 


chasm shall ye be thrown; ; it is of unfathomable depth, 
and that ye may not be ignorant of the place ye are 80 
soon to visit, we shall gratify your curiosity with - 
view of it. So saying, two of them seized the 
wretched Montmorency, and dragging him to the mar- 
gin of the abyss, tied him to the trunk of a tree, and 
having treated his associates in the same manner, * look” 
cried a Banditto with a fiend-like smile, «look and 
anticipate the pleasures of your journey.” Dismay 
and pale affright shook the cold limbs of Montmorency, 
and as he leant over the illimitable void, the dew sat in 
| big drops upon his forehead. The moon's rays, stream- 
ing in between the branches, Shed a dim light, sufficient 
to disclose a considerable part of the vast profundity, 
Whose depth lay hid, for a subterranean river, bursting- 
with tremendous noise into its womb, occasioned such 

a mist, from the rising spray, as entirely to conceal the 
dreary gulf beneath. Shuddering on the edge of this 
accursed pit stood the miserable warrior; his eyes were 
starting from their sockets, and, as he looked i into the 
dank abyss, his senses, blasted by. the view, seemed 
\ ready to forsake him. Meantime the Banditti, having 


unbound one of the attendants, prepared to throw him 


in; he gere with astoniching strength — aloud 
| Fes 
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for had and; just as be had ib the alippery 
margin, every fibre of his body racked with agonising - 
terror, he flung himself with fury backwards on the 
ground; fierce and wild convulsions seized his frame, 
which being soon followed by a state of exhaustion, he 
was in this condition, unable any longer to resist, hurled 
into the dreadful chasm; his armour striking upon the 
rock, there burst a sudden effulgence, and the repetition 
of the stroke was heard for many minutes as | he end, 
ed down its rugged side. 
No md. can NY: horrible emotions, which, 
on the. siglit of this shocking spectacle, tortured the 
devoted wretches. The soul of Montmorency sank 
within him, and, as they unbound his last fellow-sufferer, 
his eyes shot forth a gleam of vengeful light, and he 
ground his teeth in silent and unutterable ariguish. 
The inhuman monsters now laid hold of the unhappy 
man; he gave no opposition, and, though despair sat 
upon his features, not a shriek, not a groan escaped 
him, but no sooner had he reached the brink, | than 
: making a sudden effort, he liberated an arm, and grasp- 
ing one of the villains round the waist, sprang headlong 
with him into the interminable gulf. All was silent 
but at length a dreadful- plunge was _heard, and the 
sullen deep howled fearfully over its prey. The three 
remaining Banditti stood aghast; they durst not unbind 
Montmorency, but resolved, as the tree to which he 
was tied grew near the mouth of the pit, to cut it down, 
and, by that mean, he would fall, along with it, into the 
| chasm. Montmorency, who, after the example of his 
attendant, had conceived the hope of avenging himself, 
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now saw all possibility of effecting that design, taken 
away, and as the axe entered the trunk, his anguish | 
became so excessive that he fainted. © The viliains, 
observing this, determined, from a malicious prudence, 
to furbear, as at present he was incapable of feeling the 
terrors of his situation. They therefore N _ | 
left him to recover at his leisure. | 
Not dis bn had ad away when, life and 
sensation returning, the hapless Montmorency awoke 
do the remembrance of his fate. Have mercy,” he 
_ exclaimed, the briny sweat trickling down his pallid 
features, oh Christ have mercy;” theti «looking around 
him, he started at the abyss beneath, and amn from N 
its ghastly brink, pressed close a against the tree. In a 
little time, however, he recovered his perfect recollec- | 
tion, and, perceiving that the Banditti had left him, 
became more composed. His hands, which were bound 
behind him, he endeavoured to disentangle, and, to his 
inexpressible joy, after. many painful efforts, he suc- 
| ceeded so far as to loosen the cord, and, by a little more 
perseverance, effected his liberty. He then sought 
around for a place to escape through, but without 
success; at length, as he was passing on the other side oh 
of the chasm, he observed a part of its craggy side, as 
he thought, illuminated, and, advancing a little nearer, 
he found that it proceeded fromthe moon's rays shining 
> through a large cleft of the rock, and at a very incon- 
siderable depth below the surface. A gleam of hope 
now broke in upon his despair, and gathering up the 
- ropes which had been used for himself and his asso- 
1 0 he tied . GT and a one end o 
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"4 the bole of a tree, and the other to his waist, he deter- 


mined to descend as far as the illuminated spot. Horri- 
ble as was the experiment, he hesitated not a moment 
in putting it into execution, for, when contrasted with - 
his. late fears, the mere hazard of an accident weighed 
as nothing, and the apprehension that the villains might 
return before his purpose was secure, accelerated, and 
gave vigour to his efforts. Soon was he suspended in 
the gloomy abyss, and neither the roaring of the river, 
nor the dashing of the spray, intimidated his daring | 
spirit, but, having reached the cleft, he crawled within 
it, then, loosing the cord from off his body, he proceeded 
onwards, and, at last, with a rapture no description can 
paint, discerned the appearance of the glen beneath him. 
He-knelt down, and was returning thanks to heaven for 
his escape, when suddenly - 
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A 3 not to be W from the heat of ea or the vapour 
of wine — nor to be obtained by the invocation of Memory 
and her siren daughters; but by devout prayer to that 
eternal spirit, who can enrich with all- -utterance and know- 


: ledge, and ends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of 


his altar to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
| .M1LTON. 
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No species of poetry, perhaps, is more difficult of 
execution than the religious; the natural sublimity of 
the subject cannot be heightened but by very superior 


powers, and demands an imagination plastic in the 
extreme, vast and gigantic on the one hand, tender, 
luxuriant and beautiful on the other, which can select, 


and vividly delineate, objects the most contrasted, the 
. graceful inhabitant of heaven, or the appalling possessor 
of hell, which can, in short, csmbine the force and 


sublimity of Michael Angelo _ the sweetness and 
amenit) of Guido ** 


7 


- 


The . failure too, either i in point of language 
or conception, will frequently, i in this province of the 


poetic art, destroy the whole scope and purport of an 


elaborate work, for the subject being of the utmost 


importance and solemnity, and essentially connected 
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with all that is interesting to the mind of man, the most 
exquisite taste is required in adopting throughout the 
whole a diction appropriate to the weight of sentiment, 
and in colouring with a chastity and even severity of 
style those creations of fancy which are necessary to 
the constitution of the fable. Any unguarded levity, 
any want of adaptation in phraseology, or in fiction will 
immediately be felt, and will not only annihilate the 
effect intended of the part in which they are introduced, 
but will materially injure, and throw an air of ridicule 
over the entire poem. Imbecilities of this kind perpe- 
tually disgrace the pages of Quarles,  Crashaw, and 
most of the writers of sacred poesy previous to the age 
of Milton, and nearly obliterate the pleasure arising 
from their purer passages. A vigour of imagination, 
indeed, and a simplicity in composition and idea ade- 
quately combined for the production of a sublime 
religious poem, form a faculty of rare attainment, and 
which has been exerted with felicity in only three or 
four instances since the birth of Christianity, for the 
reiterated attempts of the poets of Italy in the language 
of either ancient or modern it are- e by no means 
W of their d | 


Our celebrated countryman, the nil MI ron, 
may therefore be considered as the very first who with 
true dignity * the . of * N 

8 theme, 

| For Atlantean Spirit proper La. 
| Gifted Lich a mind pre eminently sublime, 40 richly | 

stored with all the various branches of learning and 
| JR with an ear attuned to harmony, and a taste 
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chastised by cultivation, the divine -bard projected and 
compleated a poem, which has challenged the admira- 
tion of each succeeding age, and is, without exaggeration, 
the e monument of human genius. | 


With powers inferior to Milton, a ec. 3 
| epigrammatic; yet with occasional sallies of imagination, 
and bursts of sublimity that course along the gloom 
with the rapidity and brilliancy of lightning, VouNG 
has in his Night Thoughts become a favorite not only 
with the multitude here, but with many of the nations 
upon the continent, for, with the bulk of mankind, 
there is little discrimination between the creative energy 
of Milton, and the tumid declamation of Young, or 
between the varied pauses of highly-finished blank verse 
and a succession of monotonous lines. Young has, | 
however, the merit of originality, for few authors who 
have written so much have left fainter traces of imita- 
tion, or in the happy hour of 1 inspiration more genuine 


* . mad peculiar excellence. 


The felicity of 3 a We epic chat may be 
thrown into competition with the Paradise Lost has- 
been claimed, , and justly claimed, by the literati of 
Germany. KroesTocx, though, possessing not the 
Stern and gigantic sublimity of Milton, still elevates 
the mind by the vigour and novelty of his fiction, and 
is certainly more tender and pathetic than the English | 
Bard. The edifice of Milton,” says the ingenious 
Herder, ee is a stedfast and well- planned building, rest- 
ing on ancient columns. Klopstock's is an enchanted 
Dome, echoing with the softest and purest tones of 


* 
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human feeling, wade between heaven and earth, 

- borne on angels shoulders. Milton's Muse is mascu- 
| lne—Klopstock's is a tender woman, dissolving in 
- Plus extacies, warbling elegies and hymns, —When 
music shall acquire among us the highest powers of her 
art, whose words will she select to utter but those of 

Klopstock? Impartial posterity will probably con- 
firm this opinion of the critic, but omit, as I have done, 
the epithet harsh as applicable to Miltonic numbers; 
and it will assuredly annul the idea of Herder that 
Klopstock © has won for the language of his country 
more powers than the Briton ever suspected his to 

possess; for the strength and energy, the varied har- 


mony and beauty of the english language, the words 


that breathe and burn are displayed with prodigality in 
the pages of Milton, nor vill it be conceded that the 
language of Germany, as even now improved and 
polished, is at all superior to the nervous yet harmo- 
nious diction of Great Britain. It is to be lamented 
however that no version of the Messiak at all adequate 
to the merit of its celebrated author has been yet 
introduced into our island. Blank verse, cast in the 
NMiltonic mould, would be the only suitable vehicle fot 
the bold and beautiful imagery of this poem, which, 
when thus clothed, could not fail of earners. the ; 
e. of the on. 

From the bricf mention of these Hom divine bards 
ve pass on to the immediate subject of our paper, 
Tas Carvany or Mx. CUMBERLAND, a work 


@ „ Herder' Lew . 


— 


offering some general observations, as relative to fable, 
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©: imbued with the genuine Spirit of Milton, and dentined g 
therefore, most probably, to immortality. On this, 
the latest effort in sacred poetry, and which has not yet 


met with the attention it so justly merits, we propose 


character, language, Ec. and shall afterwards proceed 


to notice the particular and more striking beauties of 
each book; a review, which, from the passages adduced, 
-will assuredly tempt the reader to peruse the whole, and 
probably to place this performance among t the e choicex, 


bean of 82 Muze. |. 


„ has hs Ee to Milton that i in his Paradise 
RE Regained he has taken too confined a view of the sub- 


ject, and by restricting the theatre of action to the 


Temptation | in the wilderness, attributed solely to that 


event the redemption of mankind. To this Milton was 


probably induced by the charm of contrast, by the 


* 


desire of shewing the world that in the preceptive and 


moral as well as in the grand and sublime epic, he was 


equally pre-eminent; and it must be confessed he has 


happily succeeded, for the mild yet majestic beauties 


of the Paradise Regained, its weight of precept and 
exquisite morality, its richness of sentiment and simpli- 


city of diction, call as loudly for approbation and 


applause as the more splendid and terrible graces, the 


whirlwind and commotion 25 the prior poem. : 


What the critics have very unj ;ustly blamed Miko 


for not effecting, Mr. Cumberland stretching a more 


ample canvas, has performed, and N to ths Cruei- 
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fixion ad Kestner of our Saviour, the importance 
and the en porn they demand. 
That the action should be one, entire and: great, has 
been repeated, and approved of, from the days of 
Aristotle to the present period, and no argument human 
or divine could better adapt itself to the axiom than the 
one we are now considering, pregnant as it is with the 
greatest events, and terminated by a catastrophe, beyond 
all comparison, to man the most interesting and propi- 
tious, for, in strict adhesion to the simple narrative = 
the Evangelists, the last supper and the resurrection - 
form the limits of the work, and produce the requisite 
unity. On a subject whose basis is truth itself, and 
involving the whole compass of our religion, any the 
smallest deviation from scriptural fact had been injudi- 
cious in the extreme, and even disgusting. The 
resources of the poet, therefore, the materials of fiction 
and imagination, were to be. drawn from that mine 
*. which Milton had so fortunately opened, and which 
Mr. Cumberland has proved to be still productive of 
the finest ore, not less rich, nor of inferior quality to 5 
that which we have been accustomed 50 highly and so 
judiciously to value. The agency of angels and 
* demons, the delineation of the regions appropriated 
to the blessed or the damned, give ample scope to the 
genius of the poet, and spring as it were from the very 
nature of the theme. The term fable, therefore, as 
applied to a poem founded on the religion of Christ, 
can only with propriety be affixed to the conceptions | 
of -the poet, the rest being established on facts which 
| ought to SEE of no obliquity or modification. Taking | 
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it however as a whole, the result of truth and fiction, it 
Will appear to possess every requisite for epic action, 
unity, integrity and magnitude. After an assemblage 
of the devils to conspire the destruction of Christ, and 
| the delegation of Mammon as the tempter of Iscariot, 
75 the, Last Supper takes place in strict conformity to be 
relation of St. John, and which is immediately followed 
by the treason of Judas, who, repairing to the Sanhedrim, 
proposes the betrayal of his master. The priests and 
elders, after accepting the offer, retire, and Satan and 
his peers immediately assume their seats, and decree, 
and perform an ovation to Mammon for his success, 
but on the appearance of Chemos, who had been 
stationed as a spy on the Mount of Olives, and had 
been wounded by the spear of Gabriel, Satan suddenly 
dissolves the assembly, and rushes forth to encounter 
that archangel. Christ meanwhile, protected by Ga- 
briel, undergoes the agony in the. garden, and upon. the 
approach of Satan this supporting angel prepares 
chastise and dismiss him, when Christ, drawing near, by 
the word of power casts him to the ground in torments. 
At this moment Judas advances, and Christ is seized, 
while Satan, unable to rise, bursts into lamentation, till, 
at length, discovered through the gloom by Mammon, 
he is assisted, and once more stands erect. Conscious 
to the power of Christ he prophecies his impending 
doom, and immediately, lifted from the earth, is hur led 
by a tremendous tempest to the regions of the damned. | 
The condemnation'of Christ, the. denial and contrition 
of Peter now follow, with an implicit adherence to the 
_ gospel narrative, and are succeeded by the remorse of 
* . whos 2 by Mammon; dentroys 
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himself, whilst that evil spirit taking wing repairs to the 
wilderness, convenes the demons, informs them of 
Satan's expulsioni from the earth, and warns them to 
flight ere the hour of Christ's crucifixion; they, accord- 
ingly disperse and the crucifixion, vitnessed by Gabriel 
and the angels who are stationed on the mount, imme- 
diately ensues. The poet next hastens to describe the 
descent into the regions of Death whither Christ, borne 
on the wings of angels, is instantly conveyed. Here, 

prostrate at the throne of that formidable phantom, 
whose person and palace are described at large, and 


5 whose assistance the enemy of mankind had been in 


vain imploring, Satan is discovered by the Messiah, 
and, at his command, hurled by the vindictive angel, 
into the bottomless pit; its horrors are described, and 
| Death, conscious that his power is overthrown, tenders 
his crown and key at the feet of the Redeemer, and the 
revivification of those saints who are destined to the 
I first resurrection immediately commences. These are 
no received by Christ, who appears to them enveloped 
in glory; they pay him homage, and are assured of 
immortality as the reward of virtue. Abraham confers 
with Christ, and is she vn the vision of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, as described in the Apocalypse. Christ 
reascends to earth, and after an address from Gabriel, 
explaining the purport of the resurrection, and a con- 
ference between Moses and that angel, a paradise springs 
up within the regions of Death, and the r terminates 
wal the departure * Gabriel,” | 


Suck Sin 98 of this tis 1 which, . 
though requiring much judgment and genius to conduct 8 
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with n appears to be well adapted ils. epic 
action, and is free from the objections commonly made 


to the Paradise Lost of Milton, who has been frequently 


cengured for its melancholy catastrophe, for the abject 
condition in which our first parents are left, and for 
having c chosen the Devil for his hero. Without enquiry 
concerning the justness of these remarks, we may ob- 
serve of Calvary, that it is not obnoxious to similar 
spleen, the Messiah, though exposed to the machinations 
of Satan, and suffering all that man could RT 0 
e and finally Wiewphant.” 


Nor will it be any ground for rational objection, 
that the allegorical persbnage Death acts so conspicuous 


a part in this poem, for, though Milton has felt the lash 
of criticism for personification of this kind, in Calvary, 
the introduction of the King of Terrors was almost a 


necessary part of the action, few circumstances being. 
more frequently insisted upon by the authors of our 
Testament than the conquest and humiliation of Death 


by the N and the conse quent resurrection of his 
saints. 5 


If ve now abort to the charters of Mr. — . 
6 land we may remark that, though not in possession of 
' originality, they are well drawn. and well supported. 


The materials he has made use of, and the models he 
| has copied from, are of transcendant excellence, and to 


have woven these into a new whole, to have imitated - 
these sublime writings without losing a portion of their 


first spirit and raciness, is to have achieved a work of 


ditsculry and e that claims and will ncquive: both | 
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grateful. ag durable praise. No bs in he 
whole range of literature are 50 exquisitely conceived, 

so beautifully delineated and coloured, as chose of our 
Saviour in the writings of the Evangelists, and of Satan 
in the Paradise Lost. The tender mercy and compas. 
sion of our Redeemer, the universal philanthropy and 

meekness of his character, his pathetic appeals to the 
virtues and feelings of his auditors, his patient and 
+ heroic suffering, his numerous acts of goodness and 
stupendous power, are given with such touching sim- 
'  Plicity of language, with such minuteness and accuracy 
of detail, with such conviction of the truth and dignity 
of the theme, that whilst no compositions are so interest- 
ing to the uncorrupted heart, none are more pleasing 
to the purest taste. On the other hand, in a Style 
elevated to the utmost pitch of grandeur, Milton has 
pourtrayed a Being of terrible sublimity, author of 
every dreadful, and gigantic evil, and contending for 
the supremacy of heaven; breathing revenge, hatred | 
and despair, armed with archangelic strength, and 
clothed with the majesty of power. With these 
tremendous attributes he has mingled such a portion 
of beauty and grace, of mental activity and invincible 
courage, that while we gaze and tremble at the aweful. 
demon, we feel a. thrilling sensation of pleasurable 


wonder, of admiration and of horror a e 
every nerve. 


= 


To brig forward therefore characters. 5 as chese, 
to place them in new situations, to support them 
in all their original vigour and effect, is a task which 

cuperior genius 2295 can 3 and which has been g 
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| Adel and with success, in the poem under our 
- consideration. of Bo TO 


The ms and person of Death too, Satan seized 


upon by the vindictive angel, and the punishment to 


- which he is subjected, are painted with the strongest 


colours of imagination, and the delineation of, and the 


speeches ascribed to the devils when assembled in the 
| wilderness are characteristic of their attributes, and 


teem with appropriate imagery. Gabriel and Mammon 


like wise, are agents of considerable consequence, and 


do their errands with consummate energy and address, 


nor are the inferior actors, Caiphas, Iscariot, Peter 
and Pilate less admirably supported, or pencilled with 

5 diminished Spirit, though the attitudes _ grouping 
are * «cripture: 


Having cast a transient glance over the characters, 
we may proceed to remark, that the sentiments of this 


work are, in general, such as, in a composition assuming 


epic dignity, we expect to meet vith. The simplicity 
of the gospel history is seldom violated, and the 


sentiments attributed to the superhuman agents are 


replete with Miltonic vigour and sublimity. There is 
however someching very dreatful, and, we trust, some- 
thing very much misapprehended, in dwelling upon the 
idea of eternal torments, in teaching that the far greater 
part of the human race vill liquefy in fire through 


everlasting ages. In the seventh book myriads of 


miserable beings are represented as plunged into per- 
n and umi denen n, 5 
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; — — ——that parking blaz'd. 
: Up t to the iron roof, whose echoing vault + 
| Resounded ever with the dolorous groans goes 
Of the sad crew beneath: Thence might be heard 
The wailing suicide's remorseful plaint, 2 
The murderer's yelling scream, and the loud ey 


| Of tyrants in that fiery furnace hurl 9 


Vain cry! th' unmitigated furies urge 
Their ruthless task, and to the cauldron's edge . 
Wich ceaseless toil huge blocks of sulphur roll, 
Pil'd mountains high to feed the greedy flames, 
All these, th' accursed brood of Sin, were once. 
The guilty pleasures, the false joys, that lur d 
Their sensual votarists to th' infernal pit: 
Them their fell mother, watchful o'er the work, 
With eye that sleep ne'er closed, and snaky ee 
Still waving o'er their heads, for ever plies 
To keep the fiery deluge at it's height, 
And stops, her ears against the clam'rous din 
Of thoxe tormented, who for mercy call . I 
Age after age, gs ee and still denied. 8 


" 


* * 


Our Saviour at the liehe of these agonizing wretches 
is described as drawing from his 0% 


A sigh of natural pity as from man 
To man e in merited distress.” 


\ 


But this it Seems was a trancient sensation, for oon 


* 


is human zympathy gave place 
To judgment better weigh'd and 1 5 thoughts - 
Congenial with the N 


-Froi eee as this the mind chrinks back : 
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duffen, for, chat sin ac torture Should be bike can 

neither accord with the justice nor the mercy of tze 

deity, and that a Being so loving to mankind, ses 

melting oft to pity, as our Saviour is always delineated 

in scripture, should in his divine nature throw off every 
particle of compassion, would appear to many wor- 

thy and devout christains, and who seek out their 
salvation with fear and trembling, to convert the God 

they should adore and love imo a perfect Demon. 

Fortunately however, an opinion 80 repulsive i is neither T 

accordant with reason, nor with religion, and the 

following observations of the celebrated John Hender- 

son, a man as pious as transcendant in intellectual 

ability, compleatly and unanswerably refute what every 


man whose heart is not of adamant would wish to see 
refuted. N / 
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ST, 6 1 by it down as a maxim,” says he, © to be 
doubted by few, and denied by none, that whosoever 
doth any thing, foreseeing the certain event thereof, 
willeth that event. If a parent send children into a 
wood wherein 'grow poisonous berries, and certainly 
know they will eat of them, it is of no importance in 
the consideration of common sense, that he cautions, 
forbids, fore warns, or that they having free- will, may 
avoid the poison. Who will not accuse him of their 
death in sending them into circumstances where he fore- 
knew it would happen? God foreknows every thing, 
to his knowledge every thing is certain. Let us suppose 
him about to create twenty men: he knows ten of them 
(or any number) will become vicious, therefore damned, 
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thence inherit the unceasing i” Who doubts in 
zuch a case that he wills the end, who being allmighty 
and allknowing, does that without which it could not 
come to pass? But He hath sworn by Himself, for 
He could swear by no greater, that He willeth not the 
death of him that dieth:. that is, He willeth it not finally 
or simply as death, or destruction irrecoverable. And 
if it occur it is a part of his economy of grace, a minis- 
tration unto life; for He hath declared, that his will is, 
that all should be saved; therefore the doctrine which 
| Rich any een will, falsifies e unchangeable 
truth. 

417. I lay it 8 as another indubitable maxim, 
that whatsoever is done by a Being of the divine attri- 
utes, is intended by his goodness, conducted by his 
wisdom, and accomplished by his power to a good end. 
Now all possible good ends may be enumerated under 
three words—Honour—Pleasure—Benefit; and every 
one to whom good can accrue from endless punishment 
must be either punis ler, punished, or fellow-creature 
to the punished. Let us try every one of the former 
three to each of che latter. | 


& 1. The Punisher. Would it be a greater honour 
to the punither. to have his creatures miserable than 
happy? I will venture to say by proxy for every 
Heart, No. Would bann e No. And > 
12 05 to Him can be none. 2 

2. e Endless punishment can be neither 
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A 
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honour, laue: nor beef to them, though punish- 


_— 


ment on n my scheme® will be of endless benefit. 


7 — 


« g. The Nie e 1. nde a lea 
to them as to have one of their family hanged. If they 
have pleasure in it, they must have a diabolical heart, 


and must by the just searcher of hearts be committed to 
the. place prepared for the Devil and his Angels. 


Benefit they can have none, except safety, and that is 


| fully answered by the = gulph, by confinement 
ul ſoy.” 


As then unceasing torments can answer no possible 


good end to any one in the universe, I conclude them 
to be neither the will nor work of God. Could I sup- 
pose them, I must believe them to be inflicted 'by a a 
wantonness or cruelty, which words cannot express, nor 
heart conceive. But let this be the comfort of every 


humble soul, Known unto God are all his works; the 


Judge of all shall do right; and He ordereth all things 
well. It hath pleased Him to reconcile all things to. 
Himself. Therefore to Him shall bow every knee; and 


every tongue shall say, © In the Lord I have strength, 


and I . righteousness. \- 


\ 


* For the purpose of producing — and reformation. 


| + Ac celebrated controversy of this kind took place between Petit- pierre and his 
brethren, the clergy of Neufchatel, in which the former was supported by Frederick- 
the Great. The King however, Petit-pierre, and Marshal Keith, with their doctrine 
of final salvation were, after long discussion, obliged to quit the field; the elergy 
maintained their privileges, and the King declared that ** puisqu'ils avoient si fort 4 

| cxur d etre damnes eternellement, he should no longer oppose their determination. 


its 3 in Switzerland, vol. ii, 148. 
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There appears to be an- FTA PIP" Mete in 
representing Judas Iscariot as a subtile metaphysician, : 
and soliloquising profoundly on the doctrines of Free- 
Will and Philosophical Necessity. Milton, it is true, 
has painted his demons as disputing on these intricate 
topics, and in his third book has introduced the deity 
with a view to their solution, but Mr. Cumberland 
should have remembered that Judas was both 1 ignorant 
and uneducated, and consequently unapt for nice and 
subtile ee, 5 | 


- 


Aupthat 8 though of a different kind, 
occurs in the character of Satan, who, notwithstanding 
his acute distress and torture, finds leisure for reference 
to the fables of pagan antiquity, and draws a comparison 


between himself and some, of their most romantic 
perzonages. 


Ah! . will lift me from this iron bed, 
On which Prometheus-like for ever link d 
And rivetted by dire necessity 
I 'm doom' d to lie. 


* 


Who will unbrace 
T his scalding mail that burns my tortur'd'breast 
Warse than the Shart of Nessus? 


Now it is contrary to nature and experience to 
suppose that a person in acute pain should have incli- 
nation thus: fancifully to comment upon and compare 
his sufferings, and though ancient mythology and fiction 
may, in the way of ornament, embellish the narrative 


J 
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* 
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part of a religious poem, they should never be referred 
to as matters of undoubted fact, and especially in a 
speech of a chief character whilst . under the 


utmost agony of mind and body. 


It hath already been observed that in general, Mr. 


Cumberland has copied the simplicity, and even adhered 
to the very words of scripture, but in a few instances 
he has deviated from this judicious rule, and in no 
place more than where, recording the denial of Peter, 
he exclaims . | 


N 
L 


— Hark! again 

The cock's loud Signal echoes back the lye 

In his convicted ear; the prophet bird 
Strains his recording throat, and up to heaven 
Trumpets the treble perjury and claps 

His wings in triumph o'er presumption's fall. 


5 How preferable, how simple, yet how beautiful and 
expressive the language of St. Luke, © Immediately 


the cock crew, and the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter, and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, and 


| he went out and wept bitterly.” The i imagery of Mr. 
Cumberland would make a figure in the works of 


Marino, but is totally unworthy of the dignity and 


sublimity of the theme he has chosen. Immediately | 
subsequent, however, to these faulty lines occurs a 


passage of the most exquisite taste and beauty, and 
which in justice to our author, we. shall quote in this 
place. They form an admirable comment upon these 
words of the Evangelist the Lord turned and looked 
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upon Peter.” The poet suppozes himself addrening 
the . dixciple « and exclaims | 


— Look upon his . 

Behold they turn on thee: Them dost thou know? 

Their language canst thou read and from them draw 
The conscious reminiscence thou disownst? 
Mark, is their sweetness lost? Ah! no; they beam 
Celestial grace, a sanctity of soul 
So melting soft with pity, such a PORE 

_ Of love divine attemp'ring mild reproof, 

Where is the man, that to obtain that eye 
Of mercy on his sins would not forego _ 
Life's dearest comforts to embrace such hope? 

O death, death! where would be thy sting, or where 
These awful tremblings, which thy coming stirs 
In my too conscious breast. might I aspire 

To hope my judge would greet me with that look ? 


_ 
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NUMBER XVII. 


ä Tertaream mend vocem; qua protinus omnis 


Contremuit 6 tellus. 2 
| e 


- 
- 


Come d'Autunno « si levan le · foglie 
_ © L'una appresso dell altra, infin che' 1 rame 
Rende alla terra tutte le sue poglie; 3 
Similemente il mal seme 
| Gittansi———ad una ad una „ 
„„ DAN rx. 
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Tax fable, characters and sentiments having been 
noticed in the preceding number, a few observations 
on the versification and diction of Calvary will con- 


clude these preliminary remarks, and, in the first place, 
let it be observed, that of the various kinds of metre in 


* 


which the poets of Great Britain have delighted to 


compose, none is of such difficult execution as blank 
verse, none more requiring a practiced ear, or a more 
extensive knowledge of language and of style. Two 
great masters in this mode of composition we possess, 
Shakspeare and Milton, both pre-eminent in their 
respective walks, but the former perhaps more generally 


harmonious. In Milton, a style elaborate and abound- 


ing in transposition, mingled with foreign idiom, and 
scientific terms, and frequently elogged with parenthesis, 
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admits not of that facility and flow so conspicuous in 


the dramatic bard, whose works present us with the 


most musical and felicitous specimens of blank verse 
we can boast of. Not that Milton is deficient in har- 
mony, for his Paradise Lost displays, more than any 
other poem perhaps, every variety. of pause and rhythm, 
but neither his subject, nor his genius led to that sweet- 
ness and simplicity of diction so wonderfully captivating 
in the drama of his predecessor. Energy, majesty, a 

deeper and severer strain of harmony pervade the pages 


of Milton; his the full-toned melody of the pealing 
organ, Shakspeare's the softer breathings of the lute or 


harp, for though surrounded by magic and incantation, 


and all the horrors of supernatural agency, Shakspeare 


still preserves a style free from * and melting 
with che sweetest cadence. 


To throw, therefore, these different modes of com- 


position into one work; in the dramatic parts to assume 


the language and. style of Shakspeare, in the more 
elevated and epic portion, the diction and manner. of 


| Milton, appears to have been the aim of Mr. Cumber- 


land, and an attempt too, in which he has in a great 


measure succeeded. The speeches of the Demons in 


the first book, and those of Mammon and Iscariot 


in the second and third, are woven in the loom of 
Shakspeare, and have imbibed much of his colouring 
and spirit, whilst the latter part of the third and fourth 


books, and the greater part of the seventh, are admira- 
ble copies of the Miltonic versiflcation and imagery. 
Various passages, which vill shortly be selected from 
the — books, will fully prove the truth of this 
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remurk; a number. of. Phrase like wise, intersperped 
through the body of the work; whisper whence. they 


have been taken, and are often indeed exact transcrip: 


tions, though well chosen and well introduced, from 


the leaves of our immortal Dramatist. To quote 


many of these would be superfluous; two or three 
being adequate to give the reader an idea of their 
nature and manner, either as literal or 1 imitations. 


— Ns —Heav'n and earth! 
Must 1 remember — 5 


It leads to death, it marshals him the road 
Io that oblivious bourne whence none return. 

saw large drops and gouttes of bloody sweat 

Incarnadine the dust on which they fell. 


N Soy and 1 | 
I've e minister'd to him withour reward, | 
And weary miles full many travel'd. o'er, 

| Fainting and pinch'd with hunger, then at night, 
When the wild creatures of the earth find rest 
And covert in their holes, houseless have watch'd 

| Amidst the shock of elements, and brav'd 
Storms, which the mail'd rhinoceros did not dare 
Unshelier d to abide. 3 


4 Perspicuity, that first 2 of a good style either 
in prose or 6 Mr. Cumberland has seldom violated, 
and his similies and metaphors are, for the most Patt, 
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8 — bold ad ende, Boie inatances, how- 
ever, might be culled in which the metaphor is obscure 
and broken: the following may be PORT: and. will 
„ as a e of) these phone 


— | th voice 
Now falter'd and his thoughts unsettled, wild 
And. driv'n at random like a wreck, could grasp 
No helm of reason. f 


A 3 grasping the helm of r reason is my 
a strained end i incongruous metaphor, but of faults of 
this kind there are but few, for it may be said of the 
general style of this poem, that it is chaste, clear and 

flowing; in its dramatic parts energic, in its epic, 
dignified and sublime, free from inflation, or harsh 
transposition, and forming a happy union between Ge 
Styles of . —_ of Milton. N 


We shall now — according to promise, to 
select the more striking beauties of each book; from 
whence the reader will be enabled to judge for himself 
of the propriety of the above observations, and of * 
real and peculiar merits of the work itself. 


The first book, which is arty occupied by the 
assembling of the devils, forms a closer copy of Milton 
than any of the succeeding ones; the characters and 
employment of these agents being very similar to those 
in the first and second books of Paradise Lost. We 
shall however find sufficient variety to attract attention, 
and to denote the operation of considerable genius. 


* 


n. XxvII. _ LITERARY Hou ns. - J 
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| Ae prowling the ia by nights” arrives at - a. by 
_ the very spot on which he had formerly. tempted Christ, ' 
which giving rise to reflection of no very pleasant "I ö | 
nature, he vents his despair in soliloquy. Determined „ 
however to revenge and repair his defeat he ascends a ; * 
| lofty mountain, and calls together, from every _—_ 2 
of the globe, his fallen COMPUNNGnS, | 
80 joud. he call'd that to the farthert bounds. 
Of pagan isle or continent, was heard | . 
_- ©: "His voice GY thro' the vault of heav'n, ; 
The demons, ben to his command, else 
together, the poet beautiful adds 
Now glimm' ring twilight. ek d the Faatirn ON 
For he, that an his forehead brings the morn, 
Star crowned Phosphorus, had heard the call, 
And with the foremost Stood, 
An invocation to his. POE now follows, in which 
_ allusions to Milton's blindness and his own age are 
introduced in a pleazing manner. 1 8 
Come, 1 and to your „ eyes impart | | 
One ray of that pure light, which late you pour'd -* 
On the dark orbs of your immortal Bard 1 
Eclips'd by drop serene: Conduct me no = 
Me from my better days of bold emprizge  _ 1 
Fear in decline, and with the hoary hand 1 
Of Time hard stricken, yet adventuring forth 55 
. _ Ofer Nature's limits into worlds unseen, % 
Peopled with shadowy forms and phantoms dire: 9 l 
- 


! 


* 
%* 
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Oh! hear me on your pinions in this void. 
Where weary foot ne'er rested; and behold! 
All hell bursts forth: Support, me, or I sink. 

* o task 5 Ps with $0 Pg ot and diffi- 
culty as that of emulating the design and colouring of 
a great master; the comparison can be immediately 
drawn, and seldom is it to the advantage of the daring 
adventurer who thus presumes to cope with acknow- 
ledged excellence. The consultations of the devils in 
Paradise Lost and in Calvary bear the closest affinity; 
the active personages are the same, Satan, Baal, 
Moloch, Belial and Mammon are the speakers in both, 
nor was it possible for Mr. Cumberland to deviate with 
propriety from the manners and attributes which Milton 
has chosen to ascribe to them. There is however 
added, and with consummate taste, much that is at 5 
toresque, much that is dramatic, and as the views with 
which the demons consult are not exactly the same, 
injury to God and man in Milton being attempted 
through the fall of Eve, in Cumberland through the 
destruction of Christ, scope is left for, and has been 
occupied by, new. imagery and new argument. The 
author of Calvary therefore, notwithstanding the pre- 

descriptions of Milton has ventured to give new portraits 
of his orators, and it will be necessary, -that we may 
judge of his merit and success, to contrast them with 
the pictures in Paradise Lost; a comparison that will 
furnish no inutile entertainment, and clearly shew what 
judgment may achieve though in a walk already beaten 
by the footsteps of Genius. These sketches therefore 

I Shall place alternately and commence with Milton. 
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Firts Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood | 
Of human sacrifice, and parent's tear, 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children's cries unheard, that 3 hre oy” 
To his grim idol. 
: MIL TOR. 


— 


EE Moloch in the" van, 55 
Mail d at all points for war, with spear and helm 
And plumed orest, and garments roll'd in blood. | 
Flam'd ke a meteor, + FT 
6 CuusERLANDO. 
Next came one 
Who oat; in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and sham'd his worshippers: "oh 
Dagon his name, sea monster, upward man 


And downward fish. 8 fy 
Mir ron. 


Degen giant god, amidst the ranks, 
Like Teneriff or Etna, proudly tower'd: 

| Dagon of Gath and Askalon the boast 
In that sad flight, when on Gilboa's mount 
The shield of Saul was vilely thrown away, 
And Israel's N 9 a 


binn D. 


= Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself; to him no temple stood 
Or altar smok' d; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fill'd 
With lust and violence the house of God? 
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In courts and palaces he also reigns | 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage: And when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of * flown with insolence and wine. 


Mirrox. 


But now a fairer form: arrests the eye | 
Of hell's despotic lord; his radiant vest 

Of Tyrian purple, studded thick with gems, . 
Flow'd graceful: He for courts was form'd, for feasts, 
For ladies“ chambers and for amorous sports; 
He lov'd not camps nor the rude toils of war; 
Belial his name; around his temples twin'd 

A wreath of roses, and, where'er he pass'd, 

His garments fann'd a breeze of rich pertume : 
No ear had he for the shrill-toned trump, 

| Him the soft warble of the Lydian flute 
Delighted rather, the love-soothing harp, 
Sappho's loose song and the Aonian Maids 
And zoneless Graces floating in the dance; 
Yet from his lips sweet eloquence distill'd, 

As honey ro] the bee, 


— 
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In the two ben tees few, 3 will — 
- Mr. Cumberland a greater warmth and beauty of 
conception, and in the third he is equal, though not 


superior to Milton, but in the following portrait 
of Baal, he ee b beneath his ee = 


— 


predecessor. e e 


- 


ee eee 8 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd _ 
SO ow of state, _ on his front i — 


\ 
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+ Deliberation sat and public care; 1 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin: sage he sto0d  _ ; 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 77 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 


Or summer's noon-tide air. 
| Mr LTON. 


— 


| a him one 
Of towering stature and majestic port, 
Himself a host: his black and curling locks 
Down his herculean shoulders copious flow'd; 
In glittering brass upon his shield he bore - 
A kingly eagle, ensign of command, 
Baal his name, second to none in state 
Save only his great chieftain, worshipp'd long 
In Babylon, till Daniel drove him thence 
With all his gluttonous priests; exalted since 
High above all the idol gods of Greece, 
Thron'd on Olympus, and his i impious hand 


Arm'd with the thunder. : 
WE | CUnBERLAND. 


8 


The debate now ensues, in which the speeches 
though by no means so sublime as those in Milton, are 
strongly characteristic and well supported. Moloch, 
as in Paradise Lost, after making a furious oration, is 
succeeded by Belial, and as the passage in Milton 
delineating these demons has been justly admired, we 
Shall transcribe it here with the corresponding one in 
| Calvary, nor have we any hesitation in affirming that 
Mr. Cumberland has much improved upon our divine 
| bard, and thrown his contrasted demons into much 
more pictoresque and dramatic attitude. 


His purple robe in act to speak, the throng, 
Such was the dazzling nur of his form, 


2 
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He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 


Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous | 
To less than Gods. On the other side uprose 


Beelial, in act more graceful and humane; 
A fairer person lost not heaven; he seem'd 


For dignity compos d and high exploit: 


* *. was . and hollow. 
8 M1 LTON. 


Breatchless he a $80 1 was the pulse 


Of his high- beating heart he stood as one 


Choak'd and convuls'd with rage; when as he ceas d, | 


He smote his mailed habergeon so loud, 
Hell's armed legions heard, and shook their your 
Betok'ning Wal — _ 

— et not long 


| His wah, for now Belial from the ranks 


Graceful advanc'd, and as he put aside 


Fell back a space. : | 
8 e CumBzRLAnD. 


Belial-in his speech having suggested the propriety 
of employing Mammon as a tempter of Christ's disci- 
ples, Satan adopts the hint and calls upon that Spirit to 
effect the seduction of Iscariot. Mammon accepts the 
office, and Satan fill'd with enthus| siasm "and fancied 
nee exclaims 


Prophiciic visions bunt upon m me: 


5 ae Judas with a band : 
Of midnight ruffians seize his peaceful Lord: 


They drag him to the bar, accuse, condetan; „„ 
He bleeds, ke dies! Darkness involves the ret. 


* 


% 
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The exultation of this tremendous Being, his self. 


delusion, and the obscurity that still rests upon his 
hopes, are finely contrived, and give additional interest 
to the part he performs. Mammon meanwhile 4 . 


on Try a 


2 "OAT ISO ——no longer now 
Crouching ith age and pain, but nerv'd ane w, 
As with a spell trans form'd, erect he stood 
With towering stature tallest of the ae 
And looks of high Supremacy and state. 

And no from either shoulder he unfurl'd * 
His wide-stretch'd pinions, and uprising gift 
Tower'd in mid- air; the host with loud acclaim 
Hail'd his ascent; he on the well-pois'd wing 
Hover'd awhile, till from his cloudy heighth 
Sweeping the wide horizon he descried 
Far in che west the holy city of God, 

His destin'd port, then to the orient sun 
5 Turn'd his OO vans, _ | awe their utmost speed. 


0 "4 
** 


Though the first book "FAY the nature of its plan 


has, as we have already observed, necessarily the air of 


a copy, yet the oratorical parts possess very considerable 
merit, and exhibit much adaptation both in style and 


sentiment. The language of Belial melts with volup- 


tuousness, and in strains of the softest cadence he still 
flatters himself with an eternal reign, whilst Moloch 
breathes nothing but inexorable revenge and hatred of | 


the blackest hue. - The terrific traits in the character 


of Satan are strongly marked, and he maintains his 
supremacy in the synod for matchless sin and subtlety, 5 
| whilet Mammon OY his arduous mission, and 
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expatiates on his indefatigable and avaricious labours 
with great energy and triumph. Chemos, the sin of 
Moab, and the Zidonian Goddess Ashtoreth, are like- | 
wise distinguished in the croud, and the former w_l : 


again appear performing no RO part. 


The temptation of Judas and the Last Supper "Wan 
the subjects of the second book, which opens with 
Mammon under the disguise of a venerable Levite. 
Wich infinite address he stimulates the avarice and dis- 
content of Iscariot, and obtains a promise of his final 


answer before the priests and elders that evening. The 


dialogue is carried on with much art and pirit; the 
subtlety and eloquence of the Fiend, the envy, avarice 
and revenge of the Disciple, are strikingly drawn, and 
the changes wrought upon him through the influence 
of this infernal agent marked with precision. The 
language of Mammon is impressive and powerfully 
appeals to the ruling frailty of his wretchgd auditor. 


——  — Alas for him 
Who serves a master, eee | 
| Makes poverty his passport into heaven, 
And bids us throw away life s present means 
For doubtful chance of i interest after life! 
And art thou of all reason so bereft 
As to account prosperity a crime, 
Or think none blest but him, whose every step 
* Through misery's thorny path is mark'd with blood? 
O son of Simon, take thy last resolve; : 
Either resign thy body to the worm. 3 
And die with Christ, or him renounce, and live © & 
| Rich, honour'd, prosperous, and enjoy the world. 5 
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Serve God's high priest, whose treasury is full; 
Cast those few mites away, the scanty dole 


For which you bid God heal him and pass on; | 


J Quicken the slow-paced blood, and make it dance 


As powerful fancy works, Lo! .I am clean; 
- Behold a miracle! But gold performs 


oat Es 


. ———-Throw aside 
| -Thav beggar $ puree, your starving office Nan. 


Of some contaminating leper s hand, 


Whilst he, good credulous soul, cries out amain, 


Greater and happier miracles than this: ; 
Gold with a touch can heal the mind's disease, 


In tides of rapture through each thrilling vein; 
Cast out that worst of demons, poverty, 
And with a spell exorcise the sad heart, 
Haunted with spectres of despair and spleen. 
If then this prize can tempt thee, if thy soul 


Still thirsts for life, for riches, for repose, 


* 


Thrusts i it. aside to build th' unworthy up, 


If in thy breast there dwells that manly scorn, 
Which slighted merit feels, when envious pride 
Now, now assert it; from a Master turn, 

Who turns from thee, who before thee exalts 
Thy meaner brethren, Peter, James and John: 
On them his partial smile for ever: beams, | 
They have his love, his confidence, his heart; 4 
Of them revolting he might well complain, 
Of thee he cannot; thine were just revenge: 

- He is no traitor, who resents a wrong; 

_Who shares no confidence, can break no trust. 
Bid conscience then be still, let no weak qualms 
Damp thy reviving spirit; but when "might 
Wraps her dark curtain round this busy world, 
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The rentiinder of the book 3 in 8 


tion of the Last Supper, in which There is almost a 


literal adherence to the Gospel of St. John. To have 
materially altered the language of Scripture on such a 
subject, or to have tinged with the hues of fancy, events 


so solemn and momentous, 50 accurately related and 


known, would have been highly i injudicious. All that 


was left to the poet therefore, were the charms of versi- 
fication, and the liberty of retouching and heightening 


those parts of the picture that seemed to demand more 
powerful expression. A most pleasing portrait of our 
Saviour, and which combines the chaste simplicity of 
Raphael with the sweetness of Corregio, i is thus finished 
from the oubine of Is 
—. Al} ayes 
Were center'd on the Saviour" s face divine, 
Which with the brightness of the Godhead mix d 
Traces of human sorrow, and display 1 . 
The workings of à mind, where mercy seem d : 
Struggling to reconcile some mortal wrong 
| To pardon and forbearance : Such a look 
Made silence sacred, every tongue was mute; 
E'en Peter's zeal forbore the vent of words, 
Or spent itself in murmurs half supprest. | 
At length the meek Redeemer rais'd his eyes, 
Where gentle resignation, tempering grief, . 
Beam'd racy ineffable on all mound. 


After an awful and pathetic address of Christ to his 


disciples, and an invocation to the Father in their 
behalf, the poet thus beautifully describes their effect: | 
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Soc spake the Lord, and with these gracious words 
His faithful remnant cheer'd, for soft they fell 
As heav'n's blest dew upon the thirsty hills, 
And sweet the healing balm which wx distill'd 
On sorrow. wounded souls. 
. 5 
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Itene maledetti al vostro regno, 
Regno di pene, e di perpetua morte: ' 
Essiano in quegli a voi dovuti chiostri _ - / 
8 Le vostre guerre, et i trionf vostri. 
a : | Tas80, 


TAE necessity of strictly adhering t to the events, and | 
frequently to the very words of scripture, must unavoid- 


ably, damp the excursive spirit of the poet, and compel 
him to the task of mere imitation. In the last book 
little could with propriety be added to the circumstan- 


tial detail of the Evangelist, who, in a style abounding | 


in the most exquisite simplicity and pathos, has faithfully 
recorded every word and action of his divine Master, 
but the treason of Judas, the subject of the third, 
x admitting more embellishment from the stores of imagi- 
nation, accordingly presents the reader with much novel 
imagery, and much dramatic and epic machinery. The 
soliloquies of Iscariot, though rather too metaphysical, 


are well conceived, and the debates of the Sanhedrim 
are animated and eloquent, whilst the harangue of Judas | 
when proposing the betrayal of Christ, is throughout 
nervous, and glows with Shaksperian energy and phrase. 


The fiery and bigotted Caiphas forms an excellent 


poetic character; his. sentiments are inflamed with the 


% 
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fiercest enihuriam and zeal, and his gestures So 
the wild agitation of his soul, rendered still more striking 
from the mild. and rational opposition of Nicodemus, 
whose philanthropy and tolerating policy serve but to 
encrease the storm which rages in the bosom of this 
implacable Ire. F | 


On the breaking up of the b meeting the 
poet has admirably conceived and described Satan 


and his Peers ee the seats of its N 
members | | 


———Cler the hall 
Yield up your seats, ye substituted fiends; | 
Hence, minor demons! give your masters place! 
And hark ! the King of Terrors speaks the word, 
He calls his shadowy princes, they start forth, 
Expand themselves to sight and throng the hall, 
A synod of infernals: Forms more dire 
Imagination shapes not, when the wretch, | 
| Whom conscience haunts, in the dead hour of night, 
Whilst all is dark and silent round his bed. 
Sees hideous phantoms in his feverish dream, 
That stare him into madness with fix'd eyes 
And Siren ning faces floating in his brain. „ 


Mammon, having prospered in bis emp upon 
Iscariot, Satan in a speech of exultation and triumph 
bestows the most lavish encomiums on that spirit, and 
decrees an ovation in honour of his success. The 
_ following description in. which the Minstrels are repre- 
sented as chanting their hymn, 1 Is given in verse of very 
harmonious structure, and in a vein of the purest 
poetry; the concluding lines are peculiarly excellent. 
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8 From ether ride the throne ate. | 9 
Upon the signal a seraphic choir bees 3 Ea 
In equal bands came forth; the minstrels strike 5 | 
Their golden harps; swift o'er the sounding strings 
\ Their flying fingers weep, whilst to the ztran 
Melodious voices, though to heavenly aud > : 
Attun'd no longer, still in sweet accord, | 
Echo the festive song, now full combin' d. 
Pouring the choral torrent on the ear, * 
In parts responsive now warbling by turns 
Their sprightly quick divisions, swelling now | 
Through all the compass of their tuneful throats 
Their varying cadences, as fancy prompts. 
Wbereat the Stygian herd, like them of old 
L—uull'd by the Theban minstrel, stood at ye, 
VMlute and appeas'd, for music hath a voice, 
Which ev'n the devils obey, and for a while 
| Sweet sounds shall lay their turbid hearts asleep, 
Charm'd into sweet oblivion and repose. 5 
The praise of Mammon the rapt seraphs sung 
And Gold's almighty pow'r; free flow'd the verse; 
No need to call the Muse, for all were there, 
Apollo and the Heliconian Maids, 
And all that pagan poet e'er invok' d 
Were present to the song. Above the flight 
Of bold Alcæus, Tisias bard „„ ug 
Or Pindar's strain Olympic, high it soar'd | 
In e . 1 


> 
* 


1 now "at in wounded by the spear of 


- mM Gabriel, who had detected that demon as a spy on the | 5 
Mount of Olives, puts an end to the plaudits of the _ | 
- Synod, and Satan, infuriated by the appearance and 
| | relation of. Chemos, determines to encounter Gabriel, , 


„„ 2 2 Fo prog: EL e 
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and hoasts himself superior in prowess to that arch. 
— in terms the most galling and e 


* 


The scars by this harp sword in | battle as 

Are the best honours Gabriel hath to vaunt; 
The brightest laurels on his brow are those 

I planted when in equal fight 1 deign _ 
To measure spears with such inferior foe. & - 

| Doth Gabriel think God's favour can reverse 
Immutable pre-eminence, and raise 1 5 
His menial sphere to that, in which I shone 
Son of the morning? Doth he vainly hope 
Exil'd from heav'n we left our courage there, 
Or lost it in our fall, or that hell's fires 
Have parch'd and wither'd our shrunk sinews up 2 
Delusive hope! the warrior's nerve is strung 
By exercise, by pain, by glorious toil: 

The torrid clime of hell, its burning rock, 

Its gulph of liquid flames, in which we roll'd, 

Have calcin'd our strong hearts, breath'd their own fires 
Into our veins, and forg'd those nerves to steel, 
Which heav'n's calm ether, her voluptuous skies 
And frequent adorations well nigh smooth'd 
a To the soft flexibility of slaves, 

Till bold rebellion shook its fetters off. 

And with their clangor rais'd so brave a storm, 

Fiat God's eternal throne rock'd to its oe. 


Diamisig the council, therefore, be calls for his 
arms. 


Tow'ring he stood, the Majesty of Hell, | 
Dark ov'erhis brows thick clouds of vengeance 1 roll'd, 
Thunder was in his voice, his eye shot fire, 
And loud he call'd for buckler and for spear; 
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These bold 1 bore, enormous Wine 5 
For Atlantean spirit proper charge: | 
With eager grasp he seiz'd the towering. mast, 
And $hook it like a twig, then with a frown, 
That aw'd the stoutest heart, gave sign for all 
Strait to disperse, and vanish'd from their sight. 


The idea of. this inferna) 84 is bold and original, 


and the triumph of Mammon with the honours paid 


him, the indignation of Satan on the appearance of 


Chemos, and his arming to. encounter Gabriel, are 


highly wrought, and dilate the mind by the vigour and 
grandeur of the fiction. The character of Satan here 


unfolds itself wrapt in that terrible sublimity and splen- 


dor we so much admire in the pages of - Milton, and 


whose lustre, we shall find not only unimpaired as we 


proceed, but beaming with still greater intensity, whilst 


the meek and gentle demeanour of our Saviour, though 


armed with unlimited power, his severe sufferings and 


unparalleled forbearance, form a contrast which extends 


throughout the work, and . contributes to the 
general effect. e LP 


* 


The fourth book, upon which we are about to enter, 
and the seventh, are perhaps the most magnificent in the 


work, abounding in the creations of fancy, in the sub- 


lime and wildly awful_exertion of Superhuman force 


and power. Our present subject, The Agony in the 


| Garden, is worked up with great strength of imagination, 


and with the most judicious embellishments on the 


hints of scripture. St. Luke in his narrative of this 


part of our Saviour's sufferings, having recorded that 
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es there appeared an angel unto him from heaven 

strengthening him,” Mr. Cumberland has: given this 
office to Gabriel, whom we have seen in the preceding 
book putting to flight ( Chemos the spy of hell, and who | 
in the present is represented as discovering Satan near 
the same place who, after the dispersion of the demons 
in the hall of the Sanhedrim, had thus'stationed himself 
in pursuance of his threats. The fiend. confident in his 
own. power and courage, and dreading no being save 
the Almighty, disdains concealment, and approaches 
the spot where Christ is praying in agony; but the 
moment our Saviour takes the mysterious cup he feels 
his strength, as it were by enchantment, blasted; his 
spear and shield weigh down his arm slack and un- 
nerved, and i in this situation 


— down of Heay' n and quell'd i, 


he is met by Gabriel, who reproves him for his impious 
temerity and warns him to be gone. Satan enraged 
by the contempt and reproaches of the archangel, and 
indignant at being found baffled and idee, thus 
answers his celestial opRonents. : 


* 
- 


Gives this angelic form, from death exempt, _ 
Sometimes shall yield to aches and transient pains 
And natural ailments for a while endur'd, 
| What wonder if etherial spirit like me, 
Fent in this atmosphere and tain to breathe 
The lazy fogs of this unwholesome earth, 1 5 
Pine for his native clime? What, if he droop, 
Worn out with care and toil? Wert thou as 1 
Driv'n to and fro, and by God's thunder hurl'd 
From Heav'n's high ramparts, would that silken form 
Abide the tossing on hell's fiery lake? 
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8 Hadst thou; like me; nevi the vast profount 
Of ancient Night, and beat the weary wing 
Through stormy Chaos, voyage rude, as this 
Would ruffle those fine plumes. I've kept my course 
Through hurricanes, the least of which let lose 
On this firm globe would winnow it to dust, : 8 | : 
Snap like a weaver's thread the mighty. chain, 
| That links. it to heav'n's adamantine floor, 
5 And whirl it through the Infinite of Space. 
And What hast thou, soft Cherub, done the whilst? 
What are thy labours? What hast thou achiev'd? 
Heav'n knows no winter, there no tempests howl; 
| © To breathe perpetual spring, to sleep supine | 
On flow'ry beds of amaranth and rose, 
Voluptuous slavery, was Gabriel's choice: . 
His bosom never drew th' indignant Sigh, 
That rent my heart, when call'd to morning bymn 8 
I paid compulsive homage at God's throne, _ | 
Warbling feign'd hallelujahs to his praise. a > 5 9 
Spirits of abject mould, and such art thou, 1 \ | 55 
Muay call this easy service, for they love | 
Ignoble ease; to me the fulsome tak - 
Was bitterest slavery, and though I fell, Rs 2 5 
1 fell opposing; exil'd both from heav n 5 5 
Freedom and 1 Shar'd the same glorious fall. | 1 + A 
Go back then to thy drudgery of praise, | 1 
Practice new canticles and tune thy throat | EE - 
To flattery s fawning pitch; leave me my groans, 
Leave me to teach these echoes how to curse; 
Here let me lie and make this rugged stone | | 5 
My couch, my canopy this stormy cloud, 5 | 
That rolls stern winter o'er my fenceless head; 
J is freedom's privilege, nor tribute owes, 


Nor tribute pays to Heay'n's despotic King. 
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Nothing « can [exceed 3 and imagery of this , 
taunting speech, and which even in Milton would have 
been selected as one of his noblest passages. The 
sublime courage and. despair of this demon are here 
drawn with a masterly hand, and excite the highest 
admiration, though mingled with horror, at the wild 
"_ and in of his charater: „ 


Whilst Satan is thus peking our Saviour 3 
nigh, and the effect of his approach on the enemy of 


God and man is painted with the terrific ren * a 
4 9 | 


——— The fiend 
Or * the aw ful presence met his eye 
Shivering, as one by sudden fever seiz d, 
Turn'd deadly pale; then fell to earth convuls'd. 
Dire were the yells he vented, fierce the throes 
That writh'd his tortur'd frame, whilst ge the Seams 
And chinks that in his jointed armour gap'd, 
Blue sulph'rous flames in livid flaches burst, 
So hot the hell within his fuel'd heart, | 
Which like a furnace seven times heated rag'd. 


Christ now addresses the prostrate demon, admonishes 
him that his reign on earth is over, that his dwelling is 
prepared in hell, and that there when they meet he must 
expect his 3 meanwhile Judas advancing, the - 
- © betrayal and seisure of Christ follow according to the 
scripture narrative, and Satan left rolling in torments 
and unable to rise from the rock on which he had been 
cast by the power of Christ, bursts out into lamentation; | 


* 
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in vain implores nelies; cds wails his cruel boon of 


0 


s immortality. 
Will not some Sing earthquake gulph n me down 
To where the everlasting fountains sleep, 
| That in chose wat'ry caverns I might slake 
These fires, chat ahrivel my parch d sinews up? 
— — Ohl for pity a 
Grant me a > moment's interval of ease, | 
Avenging, angry Deity! Draw back : 
Thuy red right hand, that with the light'ning arm'd 5 
Thrust to my heart makes all my nenn blood 


Hiss in my veins.— 5 
* 


His reflections on che cnonilty of his conduct, the 
guilt and misery he had occasioned, and on the impro- 
bability of repentance, or of mercy, are - forcibly 


expressed, and are immediately succeeded by the ap- 


pearance of Mammon to whom Satan applies for 


assistance in rising from the ground; this aid that VE 


/ . readily RO: ; 


In his's strong grasp . 
He ond his giant limbs i in armour clad 755 
Of adamant and gold, a ponderous wreck: 

Earth trembled with the shock; dire were the Sroans 
Hell's Monarch vented, horrible the pains. | 
That rack'd his stiffen'd joints; yet on he toil'd 
Till by Heav'n's $ufferance rather than by aid 
Of arm angelic once again he rear d 

- His huge Titanian stature to the ies 

And stood. 85 5 85 


— 


. nn DO LOR; his leader on being bed 


from the bed of torture, and endeavours to console him. 
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Satan in reply acknowledges the power and divinity of 


Christ, e his own eee doom and exclaims 


1 py 2 2 - ? 


Now, ev'n n now, 8 
"'Þ feel a nature in me, not mine.own, . . 

That is my master and against my will 
Enforces truths prophetic from my tongue, 

Making me reverence whom in heart I hate: 
1 feel that now, though lifted from the ground, 
1 stand or move or speak but as he wills, 

By influence not by freedom: 1 perceive 
These exhalations that the night breathes on me, 6 
Are loaded with the vaporous steams of hell; 

: I scent them in the air, and well I know 
The angel of destruction is abroad. 


Having said thus, he commissions Mammon to warn 


the partners of his fall of their impending fuin should 


they presume to witness the crucifixion and death of 


Christ, and then promising to Mammon a long and 


prosperous reign on earth, a scene of tremendous sub- 
| Iimity and terror ensues, that, whether its conception 


4 


or execution be ee certainly merits 1 | 
encomium. | : 


4 
i 


So spake the parting Grad 5 in his last hone 
Prophetic, father though he were of lies: 
To him the inferior demon answer none 
Attempted, but in ghastly silence stood 8 
Ganxing with horror on his chieftain's face, 
That chang'd all hues by fits, as when the north 
With nitrous vapors charg'd, convulsive Shoots - 
It's fiery darts athwart the trembling pole, 
Ns Hove 'n's vault a * of blood; 
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"if Sac the vieage of the e fend: | « . 


Aliernate gleams like meteors came and 1 
And ever and anon he beat his breast, | 
That quick and short with lab'ring pulses heav d. 
One piteous look he upward turn'd, one sigh 

From his sad heart he fain had sent to heav 'n, 
But ere the hopeless messenger could leave 
His quivering lips, by sudden impulse seiz d 

He finds himself uplifted from the earth; 1 | 
His azure wings, to sooty black now chang'd, : 
In wide expanse from either shoulder stretch 

For flight involuntary: Up he Springs 
_ Whirl'd in a fiery yortex round and round; 
As when the Lybian wilderness caught up 
In sandy pillar by the eddying winds 
Moves horrible, the grave of man and beast; 


Him thus ascending the fork'd light'ning smites * 


With sidelong volley, whilst loud thunders rock 

Heav'n's echoing vault, when all at once, behold! 

Caught in the stream of an impetuous yur: > 
High in mid-air, swift on the level wing | 

Northward he shoots and like a comet leaves 

Long fiery track behind, speeding his course 

Strait to the realms of Chaos and old Night,” 

Hell-bound and to Tartarean darkness doom'd. - 


Mammon shocked at the dreadf ul fate of his chief. 
tain, and trembling for himself, escapes under covert of 
the night. : 5 i 


It will pamedinely be 5 that for the majo or 


part of this book we are indebted to the genius and 
enthusiasm of the poet, who, in a bold and vigorous 
excursion into the regions of imagination, has presented 


2 * 
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us ith a picture of the most transcendent sublimity and 
which has nothing to fear from a comparison with the 
productions of his master and model. The interviews 
between Gabriel and Satan, and Mammon and the 
Arch fiend, are two of the best wrought scenes in the 
compass of poetry, and no prejudice or spleen, be they 
ever so malignant, can bope. to blast che laurels due 
to their een 
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Burnt after bim to the bottomless pit. 
MI LTON. 
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Mock criticism has been 8 on the question, oy 
whether an epic poet should indulge in description of, 
or reflections on his own person or circumstances. 


The severer writers, from the example of Homer and 
Virgil, have decided in the negative, but it is evident 
Milton thought otherwise, and in the opening of his 
third book, and in strains the most pathetic and sublime, 

| laments his deprivation of sight. Several other passages 


of a similar kind are interspersed through the Paradise 


| Lost, and no person of taste and feeling would exchange 
these delightful morsels for the most elaborate, and 


1 subtile criticism that human ingenuity could produce. 
Nor does there seem any just reason why an epic poet 


should not be permitted occasionally to digress on 
subjects endeared to him by suffering and association. 


The judgment of our immortal bard has been generally 
2 allowed to have been keen and accurate, and the result 
of his attempt is such that he may with propriety be 


considered as a model in this respect to all future 


* 


lk Me rather the still voice delights, the praise Fa | 4 bug a i 


: "4. f Embosom'd by the virtuous and the wise; 
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English poets; and-as having given addi additio conal grace a and 
interest to che fabries ay Fans * 9 55 F 
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Mr. e has therefore nn copied 
his learned predecessor in this respect, and at the com- 
mencement of the fifth book, after an invocation to he 
ee thus, alludes to _ ns 
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And deal to man the life-destroying eker 1 


And them betwixt at Fw quads were re plac'd 


Cavin and Caliphs, and barbarian Chiefs, 7 og 4 . 


| Monsters, whose words had made creation obrink 
m0 And e 0 ut e GEE the earth, 
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This Ascle e 5 of the person and W of the 


King of Terrors has many traits of genuine sublimity, 


-'though perhaps the obscurity which Milton has thrown 


around his delineation. of Death tends more to excite 
admiration and terror. The prior half of the quotation 
will suffer nothing in comparison with any portion of 


through which the eye in vain strives to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of its object. Placed in the broad 


8 


A 8 ha Satan and 9% offspring Death, 
in which that arch-fiend in vain makes suit for protec- 


' Milton, but the | remainder appears too minute, and 
though possessing considerable merit, not of sufficient 
dignity for the occasion. This horrible phantom 

should ever be circumfused by a gloomy atmosphere 
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blaze of day, its terrors, its sublimity, the product of 
uncertain eee vaniah, « and So eng __ | 
1 remains. | 
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tion, is maintained with characteristic sentiment and 
ME imagery, and terminated by the approach of Christ, 
Who, encanopied beneath the wings of Cherubim, and 


preceded by the angel trump, victoriously appears, 


whilst darkness sinks to the centre, Death trembles on 
his vo and Satan falls niotionless on the ground. 
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Our Saviour now addresses a ones eee = 


I demon, and neee | e a HE, | 
The doing wis endes Ange to whow ue. 
The key of that infernal pit belong d. Gen ee 
— — aid foie ground e 
„„ Lifting his pond'rous bulk, such vigour dwelt. W Hite: -.. 
| In arm celestial, htadlong down at once „„ : 
Down hurl'd him to the bottom of the gulph, - 
Then follow'd on the wing: His yelling cries . 
| * Death heard, whiltt terror chiver'd you bone. 1 
„ - Matic ths cherubic doit cut songs of gratu- 
7 lation and triumph, and bail the Tor of Salvation, = 
wbilst Satan — 4 | 
A bottom of the pit, a a mangled. mas . 


| With shatter' d brain and broken limbs eren. os 
I IS. Lay groaning on the adamantine rock: i 
POE SST co Him the strong angel with ethereal touch „ 

1 Made whole in form, but not to grrengrth restor'd, ne 
Rather to pain and the acuter sense „„ > I” 
Of shame and torment; hideous was the glare. Es 


Bp | Of his blood-streaming eyes and loud he 1 8 8 e 
Por very agony, whilst on his limbs 
: The massy letters, such as hell alone : 


Could forge in hottest sulphur, were infix'd ; 
And rivetted in the perpetual stone wy ö 
PDpon his back he lay extended, huge. 5 
A A hideous ruin; not a word vouchsafd +>. 
Iuhat vengeful Angel, ee ee 
| Plied his commission d task, then, stretch'd the wieg:. 
And upward flew; for now th' infernal cave 
©  Throughtall its vast circumference had givin 
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Fierce and more fierce as it approach d. became. 
The flaming concave; thus comprest, the yaule, 
Red as metallic furnace glow'd intense 
With heat, that had the hideous den been | 1. 
Thai dem it had become A | 
3 . could — eee 
Panting he roll'd in streams of scalding en, 
Parch'd with intolerable chirst, one drop 
Of water then to cool his raging tongue; 

Had been a boon worth all his golden 1 — 


Vain wish! for now the pit had clos'd its 2 4 : 
Nor other light remain d than what the glare . - 


Of those reverberating fires bestow'd: * 

| Then all the dungeon round was thick beset 
With horrid faces, threat'ning as they gd 

© Their haggard eyes upon him; from hell's bello 
| Hooking they came, whole legions: of the-damn'd, 
His worshippers on earth, sensual, ens = 
Abominable in their lives, monsters of vice, 
Blood stained murderers, apostate Kings, 

And crowned tyrants some, tormented now - 
For their past crimes and into furies turn'd, 
Accusing their betrayer: Curses dire, 
3 and tauntings now from every "Y 
As8ail'd his ear, on him, on him alone, 

From Cain first murderer to Iscariot . | 
All with loud voices charg d on him ee 


+ Their agonies; with imprecations urg d. 
For treble vengeance on his head accurt. 


Founder of hell, sole author mens 
And ny OE all mankind. 
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closing on ĩts dreadful inhabitant, the tremendousage cy. 
of the vindictive Angel, and the ghastly, app3 itions © - 


: kgs; and gigantic: — ns? Pease er ib or os 


any other poem can be produced in rivalry | of the 
quotation we have now given. The infernal cave 


ranged within the flaming concave, and | 


© curses on their agonized betrayer, are — 
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Death, W thus ne the Pore ua} im- 
prisonment of Satan, humbly acknowledges the Messias, 
and tenders him his crown and key, the latter of which 


is given to Gabriel by Christ with a commission o set 


free the Saints of the Grst. resurrection. On the ap- 
proach of these the book concludes, and the eighth and 
last opens with a beautiful description of _ beer ; 
ance __ the conduct, of ow e ar] 


Now had FO 883837 by-tþ aue 6f power | 0 e 
Wafted the magic Phantom into air, 5 Cary ge I 
And all the horrory of the scene dispell d: 5 
Swift as the stroke of his own winged dart, f Ty FED 
Or flitting shadows by the moon- beam chas'd,”” 
Death on the instant vanish'd: What . eM 55 
A citadel of proud and martial port Be en 
With bastions fenc'd and towers im * „„ HT 
Of adamant compos d and lofty dome, e e i LOS 
Covering the throne imperial, now ch hath „ 


And far as eye could reach, a level RE” 8 
In the interminable horizon lost, ee "is 8 
| Vnfolded it's vat n. to the view. ht IT. 
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Ne That from the Wie un- crown d Semen beam d. 
Wich dazzling lustre brighten'd all the Scene. 
„ T hevs 3 Just emerging to the distant view, Fed, on Q 
And glitt ring white, a multitude appear d. 
Stretch'd east and: west in orderly array, 
© Swift marching underneath the mighty NI 
Ol ide protecting Angel, who in air N 
Soar'd imminent; and with the broad eee 
From flank to funk eavelop'd all the bos. 
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The contrast and rapidity of change 3 the . 
adamantine citadel and paraphernalia of Death and the 
. immeasurable champaign, and emerging saints, is in the . 
ppirit of Arabian fable, and produetive of a pleasing . 
BN — effect, Whilst the concluding and noble picture of the _, - 
= _ ngber Seraph prepares the mind for the solemn subject | 
of the book and barmonises with the . sue- 
une scenery. | 


Our Saviour big ended a mountain in we 
| - mid of the congregation appears to them clothed with 
glory, and promises them the joys pf a blessed immor- 
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| ” tality. They adore him in hymns of praise and thanks- | | 
giving, and Abraham confers with our Saviour, and is 4 
. shewn the beatiſic vision of the heavenly Jerusalem as | 
recorded in the Apocalypse. Christ reascends to earth, 3 
and Gabriel explains the purport of the Redeemer's - 1 
resurrection, and enters into a conference with Moses. I f 
The Spirit of God now descends and inspires them with ot 
the knowledge necessary to their happy state, whilst a i 
Paradise destined for their abode," until the Lord's | 

N return from earih, springs, up. at the _ of the 1 4 
| Dey, and is thus e oo | lt 
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1 3 8 announc'd the coming. g God: wap . . 
4 5 i And now a fire, that cover d all the Ne | © bs RE . . 
| POSSE: = | Beapoke him present; ull the air respir'd F 
| Ambrosial odours, amaranth and rose. 1 n = 
1 For Nature felt her God, and every flower | 46 5 1 
And every fragrant shrub, Whose honied ee WW 
W TORS | Perfumes the cout of hea, had bur liſe |. „ 
. Blooming, and, in a thousand colours dy'd, | 
| 5 . Threw their gay mantle o'er the naked "TY FI - 
3 Fas Now glow'd the living landscape; hill and ve 5 
| 8 hs 2 Rose on the flat, or zunk as Nature shap'd I 
1 | Her loveliest forms and. swell'd her ang, line, ES 
lO  _, © - __ Leaving unrein d variety PN I RL ſes 15 „3 
3 Ner wild career amid the e e © HS Eck „ | 
3 Nor were there wanting trees of ev'ry growth, 1 
1 „ dne some, making a verdant tent . 5 r 
1 „ . Under their apreading branches, some of shaft Mts | 
13 2 tow ring o'er the sub jett groves: V 
Blossoms and fruits and aromatic gums _ 1 EN 
; Scented the breeze, that fann d their rustling leaves: 
: And them betwixt a chrystal river flow'd C ; 
Oieer golden sands, meand ring in its course . 
Through amaranthine banks with lulling ound „ 
Po of WEN murmurs xy bg wa 5 9 70 T 5 
And now Gabriel ddiffettcs the Saints for the dat | 
: time SIT them that this Paradise 15 8 
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Thus te Poem which for grandeur” 
"dia of design and execution will assuredly rank 
high in the estimation of the critic, and to those who 


combine religious fervor with poetic enthusiast afford 
delight of che most exquisite relish. Though Mr. 


Cumberland has been compelled in many parts to 


adhere with scrupulous accuracy to circumstances and 


events well known, yet has à considerable portion of 


the work been devoted to the splendor and novelties 
. of fiction, to the delineation of beings beyond the 


limits of our habitable sphere, and though the author 
had a model that might guide his efforts, yet were the 
maerits of that model, its zuhlimity and beauty, 80 


5 transcendent, that to place by its side a production that 
would not suffer by the comparison, certainly required 
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the most arduous exertions of genius, the most curious i] 


felicities of imitation.” 3 * * 0 N S 9 bt 
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If any elit objection. can be ant, u 1 is, „ nt in 


the design sufficient compass has not been assumed; 


that the ereations of fancy bear not an adequate pro- 
ben, portion to the narrative of Scripture, and that conse- _ 
| quently the deep solemnity and seyere tone of the poem 
are not fully relieved by the charms of description and 
the play of imagery. In Milton the beauties of Nature 
re freely introduced, and dwelt upon, and could Mr. 

arra his plan as to have . - 


Cumberland have so 
admitted description c of this kind, he would greatly have 
enhanced. its value and the variety of its attraczion, 


As it is the only piece in the purely descripſive line we 


| : can recollect | throughout the whole poem is the picture 


of paradize i in the cighth book, and which is iniched in 
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ee ng to its dige e Le the | 


gospel record, such introduction would be i impertinent, . 
but had the outline been rendered more extensive, 
episodical paris must necessarily have been included, 
and in these the ĩmagery alluded to might judiciously 
have been employed, and would have operated the 

_ effect required. Natural History has lately received 80 

2 many accessions that the poetic. genius who should 
assiduously cultivate this branch of science, would from 


its sources alone be able to throw an interesting novelty - 
over his productions, and the similies of an epic poem 


would no Ee exhibit Fl e of Knee irs | 


"Few . men of the We tab SP written . 


1 upon more various and contrasted subjects than the 
Author of Calvary, and it will tend strongly to impres 
upon the public mind a favorable idea of his, genius, 
when it shall reflect, that in the course of four or five 
| years he has presented it with bold and spirited imita- 
tions of Milton and F ielding, two authors who have no 
point in contact, and chat his Calvary and his Henry 
have the raciness and vigour of originals, and will pro- 
bably descend to remote ages in conjunction with their 


prototypes. - Should we now advert to his numerous 


Comedies and Essays, effusions of great and acknow- Top 
ledged merit, it will perhaps not appear too much to 
affirm, that to no author of the eighteenth e * 
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Tax. last rays of the setting sun yet lngered „ 

Ei. mountains v which surrounded the district of 

: when, Edward De Courtenay, after two fatiguing cam- : 

785 | paigns on the plains of Flanders, in one of. which 4 ; 
. gallant Sidney fell, re-entered his native village: cowards 
the end of August 1587. He had lost his father a few 

be months before re his departure for the continent, a loss 

5 5 which had occasioned him the most severe affliction, 

N 5 and had induced him thus early in life to seek amid the 

din of arms, and the splendor of military 
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| grief, had 1 not. exbdued: wha wake: feelings 'of roger, 


I and sorrow, and the well-known objects of his — 


childhood and his opening youth, associated as they 
were with the salutary precepts and fond affection of 
the best of parents, awakened in bis mind a train of 
melancholy yet soothing thoughts, as with lo and 
pausing steps he. moved along the venerable avenue of 


trees which led to his paternal mansion. "Twilight had 


by this time wrapt every object in a veil of pleasing 
obscurity; all was hushed in the softest repose, and the 
massiness of the foliage under which be passed, and the 
magnitude and solitary grandeur of his gothic halls 
impressed the imagination- of Edward with deep sensa- 
tions of solemnity and awe. | ng Þ wo grey headed servants 
who had lived for near half a. century in the . 
received their young master at the gate, and whilst the 
tears trickled down their withered cheeks expressed 
vith artless simplicity their joy, and blessed the, return 
of ches son of their ancient . e 
Aster some tee enquiries betty: „ 
neighbouring. villagers, and the families of these old 
men, Edward expressed his intention of walking to the 
Abbey of Clunedale, which lay about à mile distant 
from the house; his filial affection, the pensive retro 
| gpect of events endeared to memory, the swee 
tranquillity of the evening, and that 'enthusiasm 80 
HE. to che best emotions of che Wart Ae birth 


. caged N the ee ik re had adopt 
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ance, thats . 


though with some confusion and reluctan 
some months past, they and the country round had 
been alarmed by strange sights and noises at the Abbey, 


| 5 and that no one durst approach the place aſter zun- set. 


Edward smiling at the superstitious fears of his aiten- 


dants, which he attributed solely to their ignorance and 


their love for. the marvellous, assured them he enter- 
' tained no apprehensions for the event, and that he 


| hoped shortly to convince. them that their alarm was 
5 altogether unfounded. Saying. this, he turned into the 
great avenue, and striking off to the left, soon reached 
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| This 1 structure 2104 dw es to he : 
: rapacity. of Henry the Eighth in 1540, and having been 


partly unroofed during the same year, had experienced 
a rapid decay. It continued however, along with the 
sacred ground adjoining to it, to be a. depositary for the 


e of the Courtenays had for | 
some centuries reposed in vaults built on the outside of 
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© adjacent to this ancient eemetry lay also ihe remains of . 
— — filial piety was now | 
conducting the young warrior as the gathering shades | 


x 


uncertain light through which every object ppeared 
the soothing murmur of the vater, whose distant track 
could be red only by the white vapor which 
hovered on its surface, together with the sedate and 
sweeping movement of the melancholy owl as it sailed 


'F  ”_ and  conspicuously down the valley, had all a 


7 


natural tendency -to induce a state of mind more than 
aul wuseptible of awful impressions. Over Ed. 
eee ene to serious reflection by the sacred 
purport of his visit, they exerted a 1 dominion, 
. 
meditation on the Possibility of the e e e of 
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ron ext to dest it wats always Gon condideribly longer nas 
| from north to eth. The great weat end was the place of entrance into the Church ; | 
here, thereforg, t the greatest degree of ornament, was bestowed both. on the portal and 


dhe window over it. The lateral walls were atrengthened by burtresset which always. 


 diminicbed 25 they” rose, and between every two windows was s buttrees. Within, 
| the, ingulated columns ran in rows: c responding with the buttreazes without. — 
cross affords two sides to each of mapy $quares, one of these was usually compleat 
| and the other two zides w vere supplied, the one by the Cloyuter, which wh Sens 
. 
chapter-house, which stood at right angles. with this eloyster, and parallel to the 
|, body of the Church from east to west. The Oloyster was sometimes carried into 

roun ed a 4quare court; oret the cloyster was the cuxtomary 


© f 


. BY. | 


| © entrance of the church; here the light however. 
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con bake. — decir Ae Morte —— 
at the comb of his father, he remained for game time 


absorbed in the tender indulgence of sorrow. Hayit 


closed however, his pious petitions for the 0ul of the 
' deceazed he was rising from the hallowed: mould and 
about to retrace his pathway home wards, when à dim 
B. hi 


ce the 


at a phenomenon. 50 
lar ad -wddenly calling to rem 


$ervants, | be stood for ome. moments ivetted 10 the 
pot, with his eyes fixed on the light, which/ all 


continued to gleam 


same quarter. "Determined how 


though faintly , from the 
to ascertain from 


what cause it procerded, and zimost achamed of the 
| Childish apprehensions he had hetrayed, be cautiously, 
and without making the least noise, approached the west 


++ 44 


to issue from the choir, which being at a considerable 


e, and toward the other end of the dane, 


Ws along its. exterior, and passing the. refectory and 
Sate baus re-entered the church by due uh port 


n SBeawiog from. afa 


| ir. With footgteps light as air he mov 
. dhe N and mouldering pavement, whilst pale 


fen Ely ad on the shaſts of 
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tered the cho 1 be could dis inetiy 
(668 Nb beste Wi! light proceeded, 
pt — still nearer, dimly distinguished a 
human form kneeling opposite to it. Not an accent 
however, reached his ear, and, except the rustling noise 
occasioned by the flight of some night-birds along 
remate parts of the . ee and Fe" GO oe 
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The — of "Y T an hilaye now strongly 
Excited; "though mingled with some degree of apprehen- 
sion and wonder, he determined to ascertain, if possible, 

who the stranger was, and from what motives he visited, 

at so unusual an hour, a place $0 solitary and deserted; 
passing therefore noiseless along one of the side aisles 
separated from the choir by a kind of elegant lattice 

work, he at length stood parallel with the spot where 
the figure was situated, and had a perfect side view of 

the object of his search. It appeared to be a middle Þ 
aged man who was kneeling on a white marble slab 
near the great altar, and before a small nich in the 
screen which divides the choir from the east end of the 
church; in the nich was placed a lamp and a crucifix; 

he had round him a coarse black garment bound WO 

a leathern girdle, but no covering on his head, and, as 


the light gleamed upon his features, Edward ag 
shocked at the despair that seemed fixed in their 


expression: his hands were elasped together, his eyes = ; | 
turned towards heaven; and heavy and convulsive sighs | 


"+ intervals escaped from his bosom, Whilst the breeze 


of 1 "OR at times his e Hair; added 
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ec BOTS a to a countenance. chick though ele. 


nessed this extraordinary scene, was about to address 


the unhappy man when groans as from a spirit in 


which they issued, prevented his intention, and he 


ing from beneath his garment an unsheathed sword held 


it stretched in his hands toward heaven, whilst his 
countenance assumed still deeper marks of horror, and | 


his eyes glared with the lightning of frenzy. At. chis 


9 instant, when apprehens ive for che event, Edward 
deemed it highly necessary to interfere, and was step- 


ping forward with that view, his purpose was suddenly 


arrested by che sound of. distant music, which stealing 
along the remote parts of the Abbey in notes that 


breathed a soothing and deliciouscharmony, seemed the 


work of enchantment, or to arise from the viewless £ 


| harps of spirits of the blest. Over the agitated soul of 


the stranger it appeared t to diffuse the balm of peace; . | 


is features became less rigid and stern, his eyes assumed 


a. milder expression, he crossed his arms in meek 


Fi ri on his bosom, and as the tones, now. swelling 
with the richest melody of heaven, now tremulously 
dying away in accents of the most ravishing sweetness, 
approached still nearer, the tears started in his eyes, 


"0 mis, A Mis; choghs hacked: ine l 5 


gantly moulded, was. of ghastly paleness, and had a 
sternness and severity in its aspect, and every now and 
then displayed such an acute sense of conscious guilt, 
as chilled the beholder and almost suppreszed the rising 
emotions of pity. Edward, who had impatiently wit- 


torture, and which seemed to rend the very bosom from 


| beheld the miserable stranger prostrate in agony on the 
marble. In a few minutes however he arose and draw- 
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t eye ug in his gr Weber 
. a heavy igh be oe. pie in the nie e 
'; © _ bowing gently: forward seemed to pray devoutly . 
| convulsions which had shaken his frame ceased | 
_ quillity sat upon his brow, whilst in strains that melted | 
; into holy ö ore 
= music . and TROP the hare 
= E © 4 "ny" 5 | 
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N — ber every „ hint: TY early 
ahbsorbed through the influence of this unseen min- 

strelsy, had yet witnessed with sincere pleasure, the 

favourable c lange in the mind and countenance. of the 


pale light he beheld a perfect resignation tranquillize 

those features Which a few minutes before had been 

Aistorted by the struggles of remorse, for such had been 

' the soothing and salutary effects of harmony in allaying 

the perturbations of a wounded and self-accusing spirit, 

. that hope now cheered the bosom 80 e re mo 
mänsion bob A" 1 


While Edward, in ni | nega to e e 
feelings of humanity, forbore to interrupt the progress 

| of emotions so friendly to virtue and contrition, the 
music, which had gradually, and with many a dying 
close, breathed fainter and fainter on the ear, now, in 
tones that whispered peace and mercy, and which 
sounded sweet as the accents of departed saints, melted = 
into air, and deep silence again pervaded the Abbey. To 
This bowoterycontoved not me for i in a few! me | 


stranger, who still knelt before the lamp, by wa - - 7 | 


bl 


Pong und eg: 


1 *. ©" arena wovks | EY 5 535 . 
Cees. by the. weed of he lp, in infinity p 


ed Wand. Ur ipöt de, We stranger was yet 
| knecling. His astonishment was enereased when, on 


in white, except wher . 
zone, and over her Shoulders flowed negligently a 
een of light brown hair. A smile of the most 
winning sweetness played upon her features, though 
che dewy lustre of her eye, and the tears that lingered 


on her check, revealed the struggles of the heart. 


The stranger, who had risen at her approach, embraced 


| her with the most affectionate emotion; they were both 
silent however, and both now kneeling on the marble 


slab employed some time. in prayer. Nothing ever 
appeared to Courtenay more interesting than the coun- 
| tenance of this beautiful young woman, thus lighted up 


"1p all the sensibility of acute feeling; her eyes bathed - 
in tears, and lifted toward heaven, beamed forth an 


expression truly angelic, whilst the exquisite delicacy 


of her complexion and features, over which the pensive 


-graces had diffusetl their most fascinating "charms, 


- Wadther with the simplicity and energy of her devotion | 
as with clacped hands and trembling lips she implored 35 
the assistance of the divine . nne a . pt 


ee wo the nv or wine 


EY 


Bhs ab ade bebe ths hae e 
rnb 26d! fears: which bad been circulated. with so 


5 n industry in the neighbourhood, for, since he 
| tan e ot W 


ching nearer, he eould pereeive the form of a 25 
t woman. She was clothed perfectly 5 
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perfectly, convinced that. the music to | ich he. had | 
lately listened with so much rapture, had its origin with 
ber. In a «till night these sounds might be heard to 
some distance, and, together with the glimmering of be 
ght, would, occasion no small alarm to the peasant 


who, could happen a hat ime tobe pang nar the 


Vis FT; 


553 some Imaginary being the viſuping * 
ignorance and terror, or perhaps some pilgrim, more 
daring than the rest, had penetrated the interior of the 
ruin, and had probably beheld, one of the very. striking 
5 now present to his eyes. This, without further 
enquiry, he had deemed, what indeed would, at first, 
be the surmise of any spectator, some vision of another 
world, and had thus strengthened the superstition of 
the re and eee the ecluion of he: ne 

4. 3 reflections: were. e Pasing through his mind, 
e interesting objects which had given them birth, bad 
risen from their kneeling posture, and after intierchanging 
looks of mingled gratitude and delight, were arm in arm 


5 retiring from the sacred marble, when Edward, vrhose 


eagerness to · discover the motives of the elder ﬆtranger's 


conduct had been greatly augmented since the appear- 
ance of his fair companion, determined, if possible, to 
trace them to the place of their abode. Entering the 


choir therefore, by one of the lateral doors, he followed 
them with slow and silent footsteps, preserving such a 


distance as, he thought, might prevent the lamp from 


revealing his person. He had pursued them in this 
manner unobserved through the choir, but upon their 
urning aan WF angle to enter the cloysters, 
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alight crreawing a/ on his figure ditcovered him 
to the younger stranger, who, uttering a loud NO: 
ee deere on the wh e her mn; ce, © * 


8 * 


wrt 


| 50 bh now Kay coking a Wn 
voured to allay their apprehensions by informing them 
o bis name and place of residence, and the motives 
which had, at chis time of night, led him to visit the 
Abbey; he told them that filial piety having drawn 
him to the tomb of his father, he had very unexpectedly 
perceived a light i in the interior of the building, which 
strongly exciting his curiosity, and corroborating the - 
reports of the country, he had endeavoured to ascertain 
its cause, and in so doing had discovered the attitude 
and employment of the elder stranger, who, together 
Voith his fair attendant, rather encreasing than mitigating 
5 his astonishment, he had attempted by following them 
at- a distance to ascertain their abode, it being his 
intention at some future 3 to e an e 

of what r he had n. now r vitheased. | 
| ' Whilst Edward: was ot eng; a ohastly paleness 
5 e the countenance of the elder stranger; it 
was momentary however, for soon resuming his tran- 
quillity, he addressed Courtenay in a low but firm tone 


of voice. I am sorry, Sir,“ said he, to have occasi- - 


oned by my partial residence here so much apprehension 
among the inhabitants of your village, but as I have rea- 
= sons for wishing concealment, at least for a time, I have 

thought it necessary, though acquainted with their fears, 
a not to undeceive them. But with you I know already 
= can cate no motives for disguise, for, W from 
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. ſn iS Mp read 1 
Pour recognition, you will find by and by that we were 
| | formerly better acquainted. In the mean time 1 will 
e ere, should you] | 
„ - wish for an explanation of the extraordinary scenes ou 
=. „ the recital, though _ . 


1 2: ir vill coxt me many strußsles, ahall be given you, and 
=. - | I do this, strange as it may nom sound to you, actua 
1. by the recollection of past friendship. Haring ad 
3 thus, he and his beautiful partner, who had listened 
. %%% + qo ost as much surprise as Edward to an address 
e unexpected, moved slowly on, and Cour Yo. 
e ph in RE een ae in lence. _ 


$ 1 lde len wn of the cloyaers, >» 
1133 e perspective, as seen by the dreary light of the | 
; lamp, had a singulatly: awful effect, and then, ascending 22 
| some steps, entered what is termed the dormitory, and 
which was carried over this part of ihe Abbey to a 
considerable distance. Here, in two small chambers, 


where: the roof remained sufficientiy entire, were a 
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f i : _ couple of beds, and a small quantity of neat furn re / 
| 1 ” and here the stranger pausing invited Edvard to enter . 
3 1 These rooms,” observed be, 4 ate my occasional 
=_  - | habitation for at least twice a week during the night, , 
bdut before I commence the melancholy narrative of : 
my crimes and sufferings, I will endeavour to. recall 
pour recollection to your companion in arms upon the 
11 EY continent; for this purpose I will retire fora few minutes | 
4 %S and put on the dress I usually come hither in, the habit ; 
=. FF EE HER IHE. 
ws . | : . | | : 
jt . | 8 15 8 
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n e ot hen agent to the vituntiow cf ay 
enen and humiliation: that await me 
here.” His tone of speaking; as he thus addressed . 
— was perceivably altered, being much more 
open and full than hefore, and brought to Edward's ear = 
a voice he had been accustomed to, though he coul 
not at the moment appropriate it to any individual of -—— =» 2 
his acquaintance. During his absence his amiable | 
companion, who had not perfectly recovered from te 
alarm into which she had been thrown by Courtenay's 
intrusion, sat silent and reserved, until Edward, observ- f I 
ing some manuscript music in the room, ventured to ; TT. 
inquire if the exquisite performance he had listened 'ts — - 
- with so much delight i in the Abbey, had not originated _ 
Vith her. A deep sigh at this question escaped her — 
| boom, and her eyes filled with tears, whilst in tremulous N 
| Accents she replied, that owing to the great relief and „ 
duppon ber brother es Erience from music, she always 
| Fecottipanied him to this place, and that it was a source 
of the purest happiness to her to be thus able, through OY. 
the medium of her harp and voice, to alleviate and 5 
zooth his sorrows. For this purpose the instrument | 
| wat ai the Abbey and vas placed in har par of 5% 
the ruin here its tones were best heard, and produced 
the most pleasing effect. At this · instant the door bY. 
opening the stranger entered clothed in a moumning 
= n undress, and bearing a taper in his hand; he 
Placed: himself, the light gleaming steadily on his 
„ ce, opposite Courtenay who! involuntarily 
Started at his appearance. © Do you not remember,” 7 
de e ce the officer Why was eee 1 your: 8 
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Edward, can it be Clifford ?? The same, my friend, | 
the same, he replied, <+ *though affliction has anticipated 
on his features the: characters of age. You. behold. 


Courtenay the most unfortunate, the most miserable of 


men; —but let me not pain my sweet Caroline by the 


recital of facts which have already wounded almost to 
dissolution her tender heart, we will walk my friend 
into the Abbey; its " awful gloom will better suit the 
dreadful tale I have to unfold. Saying. this, and 
promising his sister to return in a few: minutes, they 
descended into the cloysters, and from ene ee 
the? choir into abe wy * the: church. 


The ee ee ol he night, 3 hs 1 — py 
refrehing breeze that yet lingered amid the ruin, and 
swept through its long withdrawing aisles, were una- 


=> vailing to mitigate the agitation of Clifford, * hh. 


_ trembling footsteps he passed along the choir, 5 Os 
my friend,” he exclaimed, « the spirits of those I have 
injured hover near us! Beneath that marble slab my 
Courtenay on which you saw me kneel with so muc 
horror and remorse, repose the reliques 'of a beloved 


vuvife, of the most amiable. of her sex, and who owes 


her death, God of mercy! register not the deed, to the 


_ wild suggestions of my jealous frenzy.“ Whilst thus 


speaking they hurried rapidly forwards toward the 


western part of the Abbey, and here Clifford, resuming 5 
more composure, proceeded in his narrative. You | 
may probably recollect about a twelvemonth ago my 


obtaining leave of the Earl of Leicester to visit England; 


* 
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* __ my un, upon n fatal enand, 1 had I 
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5 through the n of an ene relation; that my 
wife, my beloved Matilda, of whose affection and 
accomplishments you have frequently heard me speak 
Vith rapture, had attached herself to a young man who 

had visited in the neighbourhood of my estate at 

Cn, but that she had lately removed for the 
summer months to a small house and farm 1 possess 
within a mile or two of this Abbey, and that here 


lükewise she continued to receive the attentions of the 


young stranger. Fired by representations such as 
these, and racked with cureless jealousy, I returned to 
England in disguise, and found the report of my eee 
the theme of common conversation in the county. 
was on the evening of a fine summer's day that x 
reached the hamlet of G- and with a trembling 
hand and palpitating heart knocked at my own door. 
The servant informed me that Matilda had walked 
towards the Abbey. 1 immediately took the same 
route; the sun had set; and the grey tinting of evening 
had wrapt every object in uniform repose, the moon 
however was rising, and in a short time silvered parts 


of the ruin and its neighbouring trees. I placed myself 


in the shadow of one of the buttresses, and had not 


waited long ere Matilda, my beautiful Matilda, appear- 


ed, leaning on the arm of the stranger. Vou may 
conceive the extreme agitation of my soul at a spectacle 


Uke this; unhappily revenge was, at the instant, the 
' predominating emotion, and rushing forward with my 


sword, I called upon the villain, as I then thought him, 


| to defend himself.—Shocked: by the suddenness of the 


attack, and the wild i impetuosity of 1 my manner, Matilda 


alk W on an e only Wenn N . 
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3 id had pierced a 
bosom of the stranger, through whose guard I had _ 
broken in the first fury of the assault. With ahrieks of 
_ -agony-and decpair she sprang towards the murdered 
youth, and po EE KERR e 


4 


my . enen F wy ett 


Had all nature A in ene . me r 
astonishment and horror could not have been greater 
than what 1 felt from these words. The very marłow 
froze in my bones, and I stood fixed to the ground an 
image of despair and guilt.” Meantime the life- blood 
of the unhappy Walsingham ebbed fast away, and he 
expired at my feet, and in the arms of his heloved sister, 
who, at this event, perhaps fortunately for us both, 
relapsed into a state of insensibility. My own emotions, 
on recovering from the stupor. into which I had been 
| thrown, were those 1 believe of frenzy, nor can I now. 
duell upon them with safety, nor without a partial dere- 
liction of intellect. Suffice it to say, that I had sufficient 
presence of mind left to apply for assistance at the 
nearest cottage, and that the hapless victims of my folly:. 
were at length. conveyed to the habitation of Matilda. 
Another dreadful scene awaited her, the recognition of 
her husband as the murderer of her brother; — this, 


through the attention of my friends, for L myredf was 


incapable of acting · with rationality, was for some time 


postponed; it came at length, however, through the 


agonies of my remorse and contrition, to her knowledge, 
and two months have scarce elapsed since I placed her 


dy the side of her poor brother, who, at the fatal moment 15 
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| fromthe dle, na arin perion x perfect ages t6/ 
your friend. Beneath that marble slab they rest my 


Courtenay, and ere this, I believe, and through the 
medium of my own lawless hand, 1 should have par- 
taken of their grave, had not my beloved sister, my 
- amiable and gentle Caroline, stepped in, like 
 berveen her FR and d destruction. 5 795 
Sbg. as it 2 appear, thi S ee 1 
now receive, is from frequent visits to the tomb of 
Matilda and her brother; there, ales 
those I have injured, to implore the mercy of an 
- offended deity; such however are the agonics I suffer 
from the recollection of my crime, that even this 
resource would be denied me were it not for the 
intervention of the powers of Music; partial I have 
ever been to this enchanting art, and I am indebted to 
it for the mitigation and repression of feelings chat 


would otherwise exhaust my shattered frame. You - 


have witnessed the severe struggles of remorse which 


at times agitate this affliced heart you have likewise 5 


been the zoothing and salutary effects of harmony. 
My Caroline's voice and harp. have thus. repeatedly 
| lulled to repose the fever- of a wounded- spirit, the 
workings nearly of despair. A state of mind friendly 
10 devotion, and no longer at war with itself, is usually 
the effect of her sweet and pathetic strains; it is then L 
think myself forgiven; it is then I seem to hear the 


gentle "accents of my Matilda in concert with the 
ene tones; they whisper of eternal peace, and 
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= N are the offspring of the act, you will not wonder at 


my visits to this melancholy ruin; soon as the shades 


3 of evening have spread their friendly covert, twice a 
= > week we hasten hither from our cottage; aà scene, 


similar to what you have been a spectator of to night, 


b hich we have rendered hibitable in. the Dormitory. 
m In the morning very carly we quit the house of 


the occasional glimmering of lights, and the sounds of 
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prove too affecting for his spirits. Edward beheld her, 


the blest, the messenger of peace and virtue, than as 
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distant music have given birth to in the country, that 
none but our servant Who is faithful to the secret, 

dare approach near the place; we have consequently 

' hitherto, save by yourself, remained e eee 


. | Sock, my FEY is the dials of my crimes nd ” 
 __ ufferings, and such the causes of the phenomena you 


Caroline had become ene for her e 5 
and had stolen from the Dormitory with the view of 
checking a conversation which she was afraid would 


4 


| penitence and prayer, and such is the dread which 


Caroline, she to whom under heaven I am indebted for 


as she drew near, rather as a being from the regions of 


takes place, and we retire to rest in the little rooms 


- 


cn to meet us. 1 can discern her by the On of wor - 


no. xx. FFF 


of 8 person had "ICY ins him in FN favour, 
ber conduet toward the unhappy Clifford had given 


him the fullest conviction of the purity and goodness 


of her heart, of the strength and energy of her mind; 
and from this moment he determined, if possible, to 


secure an interest. in a bosom 80 fraught with all chat 
could exalt and decorate the lot of life. 


by 


. 


1 was now W however, thou oh Sn 


reluctant, to take leave of his friends for the night, and 


| hasten to remove the extreme alarm into which his 
servants had been thrown. by his unexpected detention. | 
They had approached, as near as their fears would 


permit them, to the Abbey, for to enter its precincts 


vas a deed they thought tao. daring for man, and had 


there exerted all their strength, though in vain, in 


- 


: repeatedly calling him by his name. It was therefore 
with a joy, little short of madness they again beheld 
their master, who as soon as these symptoms of rapture 
bad subsided, had great difficulty in repressing their 
5 curiosity, which was on full stretch for. information < 


from another world. . „ 3 
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11 may here LEI Lhe necemary. to add, that time, 
at the soothing attentions of his beloved sister, restored 
at length to perfect peace, and to the almost certain 


E hope of pardon from the deity, The - hitherto agitated . 
mind of Clifford. —I can also add, that time saw, the 
union of Caroline and Edward, and that with them, at 


the hospitable mansion of the Courtenays, Clifford | 


- a the remainder as his days. 55 
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WE © 285 little wretch, whilst! yet thy mother lives, re ID 
' +>  . Suck the laxt Arop her fainting boom gives; ,,, 
e I She dies, her tenderness re hoe break,” Halt 5 8 
„„ wt * And her fond love is provident in death. 55 15 55 „%% ẽ /p bt, 
48 WD. 1p 88 2 1 Bi TRI EIT 1 $348 27 05 85 3 l e : WIS z. 8 . 
111 exquisite and pathetic little picture 'of maternal . n 
9 tenderness exhibited in the motto of this sketch, C 
5 lively proof of chat i intensity of feeling which binds our „„ 
„„ gentleness together. The same sweet sensations 5 
| 8 chat glow through the closer ties of society, which pant 
„ in the bosom of the husband and the father, pervade . 
EE  likewise the whole mass of being; and, though weaker „„ 
„ in proportion to che distance of propinquity, Yer Lane. 1 
3 be be called wretched who' receives, or communicates / „3 
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35 ſbe smallest portion of their influence. From the © +, | 
"og in hassione feelings of the mother, to bim who stands | * 
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e time, 0 3 it separstes 
into many branches; and these, again dividing, wander 
in a thousand streams, dispensing, as they move along, 
the sweets of. health and happiness. That no felicity 


exists independent of a susceptibility for these emotions 
is a certain fact; for: to the heart of him who hath been 


cold to filial or fraternal duty, the soothing charm of 
friendship and of love will ever be unknown. It is, : 
therefore, evident, that to be happy; man must inva- | 
rably <onsult the well-being of others; to his fellow- . 


creatures he must attribute the bliss which he enjoys; 335 


it is a reward proportional to the exertion of his 
eee Abstract the man of virtue and bene vo- 
lence from society, andd you cut off the prime source 
o his happiness, he has no proper object on which to 
* his affection or exercise bis humanity, the sudden 
rapture of the graieful heart, the tender tones of 


friendship, and. the melting sweetness of expressive 55 


love, no longer thrill upon his car, or swell his softened 
soul; all is an aching void, a cheerless, and almost 

unproductive waste; yet even in this situation, barren 
as it is, where none are found to pour the balm of pity, 
or listen to the plaint of sorrow, even bete some 
enjoyment is derived from letting loose our affections | 


upon inanimate nature. Were I in a desert,“ 150 by FN 


Sterne, 1 would find something i in it to call forth my 
affections. * If. 1 could not do better 1 would fasten 
them upon some sweet myrile, or seek some melincholy- 

press to connect myself to. I would cout 
ae and greet them kindly for their. protection. . 
vould cut my name upon them, and swear they were 
the lovelicat. trees SIE the” desen. Tf. their”. 
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5 5 society, ems a. 80 0 
ED. © val gab and th beans re fon ang. 
union; 80 apparent, chat few would ever suppose it to 

7 bave been doubted; yet have there been 3 
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jb, An 8 absurd, 1 wer EDEN LY ; 

. every day's experience must convince the man of ob. 

; ervation, chat our happiness depends upon the cultiva- 

” tion of our social duties, upon the nurture of humanity | 

Ve. and benevolence, that our crimes are nearly i in propor- 
tion to the rupture of domestic harmony, and that the 
Vo flagitious deeds which glare upon us with 's0 horrid an 
wWypeetz are often the consequences of indirect deviation 
from the still small voice of. du ty and of love. ig He, 
n accustamed to. despise the feelings of he 
isband, .. the. friend, will. not often be 
foun 00 against the 2 8 75 of interest and of * 
Vice. He, who, unless dri y hunger and despair, 
4 Ufts up his daring arm to are the, property or the life 
ol his fellow creature, never felt those soft sensations 
| - which arise from the consciousness of being beloved, for 
1 let no. man be called wretched who haz this in resetve, 


e r 
. t no man be called) Poor vo has 4 friend to consult. 
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all those, who think proper to claim its possessic 
common, how widely diffused among the + sons of men, 


ever melted at the sufferings of distress, Whose liberality 
hath ever been poured out upon the children of penury, 


Whose friendship and whose love hath been permanent 
and pure, when he shall step forward in the world, 
solicitous to extend the sphere of his benevolence, 


solicitous to claim kindred with chose of a congenial 


and crueliy. 


33 
* \ 


must this best and sweetest of the gifts of nature and 5 
education be; and yet, alas! when he whose heart hath. 


» on 


' temper, with those whose conversation or compositions 
had impressed him in their favour, how will he stand 
aghast, how will his heart sink within him, when, instead 
of sympathy and of charity, of social and of domestic 
feeling, he shall find pany 25 avarice, find en 


That this i is not an ET Oe picture, 1 am n * 


conv inced. There are many, whose writings breathe 


the very soul of sensibility, with whom the slightest 


impulse of pity and distress ought to operate, and yet, 


unhappily for virtue, their compositions and their lives, 


their sentiments and their actions, correspond not. 


There are many, also, from whom the delineations of 


elegant distress, the struggles of disastrous love, or the 


elicit. the tear of sympathy; but when objects of real 
distress, when sickness and when peverty, when pain 
and when decrepitude present themselves, they shudder 
at che ish bY, 22 on, oy, 2 the n 
moumer. TT = 


plaintive sorrows of deluded innocence, will not fail to 
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- It should, . be a principle a cribs 
Fre of our youth, that to be happy, is to be 
beloved, and that our enjoyment will be commensurate 
to our efforts in relieving the distress and the misery of 
r Were this the case, how much of that wanton 
and pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as frequently 


the disgrace of manhood as of boyish years. Were 
our children taught to nourish sentiments of love and 
ol exteem for those around them, to elicit their affection 
each amiable exertion in their power, to visit and 
give succour to the sick and the afflicted, how 'often 
' would the tear of rapture fill their eyes, how would the 
sweet sensation dwell upon their e and 1 with 


| their increazing FRO I 4 5 1 wt 


. Oh, Charity! « our eds nature 8 's pride, | 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside, ” 
1s there a morning' s breath, or the sweet gale 5 
That steals o'er the tir'd pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with fragrance fresh his weary frame, 
e like the incense of thy holy flame? .. 
Is aught in all the beauties that adorn gre wh 
The azure Heaven, or purple light of morn? 
Is aught 80 fair in evening's ling ring gleam 
As from thine eye the meek and pensive beam, 
That falls, like saddest moonlight on the hill 
And distant . when the wade ies is still? 

: „ | 85 Bowrks. 
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Socket has beim aptly” beate to a heap. of 


Laber, which, when separated, soon languish, darken, 
and expire, but, if placed together, glow with a ruddy 


u intense * a just emblem of the 8 the 
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7 wee, and he cn) derived from thounon of | 


or eee are — * bs - 
dark, dead and-useless, they neither give nor receive 
heat, neither love or are beloved. To- what acts of 
heroism and virtue, in every age and nation, has not the 
impetus of affection given rise? To what gloomy 
: misery, despair, and even suicide, has not the desertion 


of society led? + How often in the busy haunts of men, 


_ all our noblest, and gentlest virtues called forth? 

nd how, in the bosom of the recluse, do all the soft 
gt Eras faint?.. Not that the 
author of these Sketches i is a foe. to retirement, he has 
elsewhere confessed himself its friend, he speaks but of 


5 him, who, dead to feeling, sinks into che lap of cheerless 


solitude. That many individuals, from a peculiar turn 
of mind, are calculated to be of more extensive utility 
in retirement, than on the active stage of life, he is well 
convinced. He is also perfectly aware that reiterated 
misfortune and perfidy, operating upon a warm and 
sanguine constitution, will often hurry the most amiable * 
character into unmitigated seclusion; but even in this 
case, as a proof that our affections to support life must, 
however small in degree, be engaged, let it be observed 

that the most recluse have generally had some object 
for their tenderness, some creature whose attention 
they strove to obtain, whos interest in their welfare 
they hoped to secure, and, as a corroborating i instance 


of what has horn advanced throughout this papers i it 
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: away in the gay world at Paris, was at length compelled 


to live in an obscure retreat in that city, the vjetim of 
severe and unforeseen misfortunes. He was 0 indigent, 


that he subsisted only on an allowance from the parish. 5 
' Every week a quantity of bread was sent to him ʒufficient 


for his support, and yet at length, he demanded more. 


On this the curate sent for him. He went: Do you | 
live alone? said the curate: .* With whom, sir, 
5 answered the unſortühate man, is it possible I should 
live? I am vretched, you see that I am, since I thus 
solicit charity, and am abandoned by all the world.“ 
But sir, continued the curate, '* if you live alone, 
why do you ask for more bread than is zufficient for 


yourself?“ The other was quite disconcerted, and af 
last, with great reluctance, confessed that he had a dog. 
The curate did not drop the subject. He desired him 


to observe, that he was only the distributor of the 
bread that belonged to the poor, and that it was 
eee necessary that he should dispose of his dog. 
| . Ah, sir,“ exclaimed the poor man, weeping, and if I 

lose my dog, who is there then to love me? The 
good pastor, melting into tears, took his purse, and 


giving it to him, © take this, Sir,” Said he; 0 this is 
wine -r L can W 
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| Highlands of Scotland, and returning to- 7 
Loch Leven and North Ferry, I rode by the house, 
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2 was bis favorite and first pursuit; e Ts my 
The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languish'd to his breath the plaintive 3 
Hu _ muse, . artless, was not mute. 
5 | BEATTLE. | FRE" 


| hs. ear e travelling” through. 


situated about three miles from Kinross, where this 
ingenious youth was born. * 1 never look on his 
dwelling, says the author of the Mirror, « a small 
thatched house distinguished from che cottages of the 


other inhabitants only by a sashed window at the end, 
instead of a lattice, fringed With a boney-suckle plant, : 


which the poor youth had trained around it;—I-never 


find myself in that spot, but 1 stop my horse involun- | ; 
 tarily; and looking on the window, which the honey- 
suckle has now almost Mrs in | the dream 'of the 5 


\ ö — 


"Tu ag periodical paper e The: Mirror is an 
elegant essay on the character and genius of Michael * 
Bruce, a young poet of considerable ability, who was 
descended from parents remarkable for nothing but the 
innocence and siwplicity” of their lives, and who i in the 
s twenty first year of his age perished under that zcourge . 
| of; our . e eee IS 


he. wentern, — 
. by 


* 


moment, 1 picture out a Bait for the ads tenant of 
the mansion I wish, and my heart-swells while I do 50, 
5 that he were alive, and that I were a great man to have | 
> ng 85 ee 1 and e him Mo | 


8 e 8 2 ; 


54 * 4 ; - — 


These ban 0 0 1 . my mind 0 


at the time 1 passed his door, which I did not do 
without checking my horse to indulge the tribute of a 


_ 8igh. The concluding lines of his beautifully descrip- 


tive poem on Loch Leven, which vas finished under 


"the pressure of mortal disease, and at a distance from 


his native cottage, ny occurred to my ns 


5 5 f x "Thus sang the youth, amid onfertite fields.. 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground 
Far from his friends he stray'd, recording thus 
"The dear remembrance of his native fields ' - * 
5 To cheer the tedious night; while slow disease 
. „e d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
AE dark December shook his W cot. 
28 Loch 11 the 3 of. Mr. Bruce's en 
is a beautiful fresh water Lake near twelve miles in 
circumference, on the side next K inross bounded by a 
: plain occupied by open groves, on the other side by 
mountains. About the centre of the lake are two 
islands, one of which, called St. Serf's isle, has not less 
chan forty acres of excellent pasturage, and was formerly 
dhe seat of the ancient priory of Loch Leven dedicated 
to St. Servanus. On the other, which contains not 
above a an acre of yround, stand che e ruins 
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of the ble of W aan Herd ande 


ue beautiful but unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 


a circumstance which, from the association of idea, . 
throws an air of interesting melancholy around,, and 
adds much to the effect of the scene. From this place 
however, she at length escaped through the assistance 
of: George Douglas, a youth of eighteen, who had been 
_ deeply smitten with the charms of Mary, and who 
| contrived, on sunday night the second of May 1 568, 
as his brother sat down to supper, to secure the keys 
of the castle. Having liberated his beloved prisoner 
he locked the gate behind her, threw the keys into the 
lake, and having previously secured a boat, whilst the 
oars of all the other boats were thrown adrift, reached 
the shore in safety. Mr. Gilpin in his Scotch Tour 
has thus elegantly allegorized this remarkable event: 
(But neither the walls of Loch Leven castle, nor the 
lake which surrouided it, were barriers against love. 
Mary had chose bewitching charms, which always raised 
her friends. She wore a cestus; and might be said to 
number amongst her constant attendants, the God of 
Love himself. His ready wit restored her liberty. 
Time and place were obedient to his will. His con- 
trivance laid the plan. His address secured the keys; 


- and his activity provided the bark, to which he led her; 


with his own hand carrying the torch,” to guide her 

footsteps through the darkness of the night.. 5 

Confusion ran through the castle. Hasty lights were 
seen passing and repassing at. every window; and tra- 
 versing the island in all directions; The laughing Cod, 
the meanwhile, riding at the poop, with one hand held 
the helm; and with the other waved his torch in triumpm 


4 


{ 
\ 
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e bow „ and 
landed the lovely queen in a port of security; 5 £ 


c Hh Frindobip. waited to ooh BI. 


ds 8 of this ws ove n ds” 


a very elegant house formerly belonging to the family _ 


of Bruce, but now in the possession of a Mr. Graham; 
it commands a delightful view of the lake, and is well 
screened by extensive pine plantations; it was built by 


the celebrated Architect, Sir William Bruce, in 1685, 


. and is generally esteemed a noble * of * skill 
in that neee 85 | 


A pot ee in 30 h lovely « 8 -- and 


| FE 6 still more attractive by the associgtions of 


childhood and early youth, would necessarily i impress 
on the susceptible heart of our young poet the most 
5 e eee * when far distant 


« Scotch Tour, REY i, p- 964——It has been a doubt with some whether Mary 


= really possessed the fine features $0 generally attributed to her by Historians ; her 


portraits are numerous and vary much- in the representation of her countenance, 


tome of them by no mes impressing us with a favorable idea of her charms: the 


EX 


7 two following anecdotes however, and they tnay be depended upon, clearly ascertain 5 
her extreme beauty, and afford awning: instance 5 * . vhich — 


waited upon her person. 


Wen eee eee Paris, 
a woman forced her way through the crowd and touched her. Her excuse for this 
rudeness was extreme curiosity, which prompged f ber to oy ifs 50 mae 2 creature 5 


yy vere formed of flesh and blood. * h Grainger. 


| Thatelard, grandson to the celebrated Bayard, a man of aba; and an elegant 
poet, who had long adored the beautiful Mary in secret, permitted his love 30 far ta 
overpower his prudence as to tempt him to hide himself! in the queen's bed- chamber. 


He was discovered and forgiven, The same insult non To e fatal. 7 
was Weleda ay to the hh tried and executed. 
8 8 | Vie De Marie Par Brantome. 


” * . 


2 e his —_—_ and his Non. 


* 
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| from his humble ched and tender pointe r 2 
under sickness and sorrow, it was a consolation of no 
vulgar kind to recollect the pleasures of his native vale, 


to paint in glowing colours its delicious landscapes, and 
ere the fairy colours faded from his view to give them b 
local habitation and a name in strains which should 8 


% 


=, £24" þ 


His poem on Loch Leven ien, a fertile 8 


tion, and is rendered interesting to every reader by the 


vein of pathetic sentiment which pervades the whole. 


As an appropriate specimen of the elegant versification he 
and superior merits of this production, I chall quote his 


description of the two islands of the lake. The first 


delineates that on which the Priory had anciently stood, 


and then adverts to the present ruins of the famous 
castle of the Bruces. It is my wish that these lines may 


recommend to further notice the en 105 this amiable 0 


but unfortunate youth. 
. Here | e for her cloister'd sons 
A dwelling rear'd, with many an arched vault; 
9 Where her pale vot'ries at the midnight hour. 8 
In many a mournful strain of melancholy, = 
| Chaunted their orisons to the cold moon. 


_ 


* 
* 


0 hd It now resounds with the wild chrieking gull, 8 e 


The crested lapwing, and the clam'rous mm]. 8 
The patient heron, and the bittern dull, 8 
Deep sounding in the base, with all the tribe . 
That by the water seek th' appointed meal. 
From hence the shepherd in the fenced fold, LD 
T is said, has heard strange sounds, and music in, — 
Such a as in Selma, by. the 2 . . 


, 


/ 


— 
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ot hero fallen, or of battle „ 
Warn'd Fingal's mighty son, from eie chords 
Of untouch'd harp, self. sounding in the night.  - 
Perhaps th' afflicted Genius of the lake 
That leaves the wat'ry grot, each night to mourn 
The waste of time, his desolated isles „ 
And temples in the dust: his plaintive voice 
Is heard resounding through the dreary courts 
Of high Loch Leven castle, famous once, 


1 80 8 Th' abode of heroes of the Bruce's line; 


Gothic the pile, and high the solid walls, 


Wich warlike ramparts, and the strong defence 


Of jutting battlements, an age s . 
No more ity arches echo to the noise 
Of joy and festive.mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper thro' its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave: 
But naked stand the melancholy walls, 
Lasb'd by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 
- That/whistle mournful thro' the empty halls, 
And piece-meal crumble down the towers to dust. 
Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 
A row of moss-grown trees around it stands; 
Scarce here and there, upon their blasted tops, 
A $hrivell'd leaf distinguishes the year — 
Perhaps in some lone, dreary, desert tower 
That time has epar'd, forth from the window looks 
Half hid in grass, the solitary fox; | 
While from above the owl, musician dire! 
Seen: ene harsh, and | grating to the ear. 
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Sa} is the odour of the - Mraing $ flower, ? 
And rich in melody her accents rise; | 

Yet dearer to my soul the shadowy hour, 

At which her blossoms close, her music dies— _ 
For then, while languid Nature droops her head, | 
the wakes the tear t is luxury to shed. 
HELEN MARIA. WILLIAMS, 


Sour of the sweetest t pazzages in the oroduttions of 
' the poets ancient or modern, may be drawn from their 
descriptions of evening and night scenery, and many of 
these elegant sketches have been committed to memory 
for their peculiar truth and beauty. Even when the 
delineation i is merely that of inanimate nature, still the 
pensive train of thought which we usually associate with 
the decline of a fine day, or the tranquil lustre of a 
moon: light ni ight, brings with it a fascinating wege 3 

but when with these are mingled or contrasted 
passions of the human breast, an interest of a urs r 


kind is excited, and the picture becomes complete. 


| What can harmonise better with the sensations of love 
or friendship than those delicious tints which a setting 
sun frequently diffuses over the face of nature, or what 


more congenial to the gentlest emotions of the heart 
chan the landscape lighted up by che soothing splendor 8 


of an autumnal moon. a are the tortures of an 


a 


* — 
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WOT 


agonieed mind, the wilder passions ; of FR aul, beight⸗ 


* ; 


ened by the contrast of scenery such as this! When 


sorrow, disappointment and despair exert their energy 


surrounded by images of the most beautiful repose, 


they rush upon the eye in so bold and prominent a 


style as instantly and forcibly to arrest our feelings and 


| compel our keenest attention. - 


Omitting thonefone: those evening and night pieces 
however celebrated, which include not the play of 


human passions, I shall confine myself to the selection 


of a few of the most exquisite specimens where the 


affections of the heart are mingled or contrasted with the 


adjacent scenery, confident that the passages adduced 


will amply reward those who; cultivate a taste for 
RW. literature and ee imagery. 3 


* 


In the 8 of AroLL0Nws Ruopivs * 


description of this kind, in which the inquietude of 
Medea is opposed to the tranquillity of all around her, 
has been justly admired, and may indeed be considered 
as one of the most highly finished scenes in the poetry 
of e. It has been thus happily translated: 


Night on we earth Pond darkuess; on the sea, 
The wakesome-sailor to Orion's star I 
And Helice turn'd heedful. Sunk to rest 
| The traveller forgot his toil; his charge 
The centinel; her death - devoted babe : 
The mother's painless breast. The village dog _ 
Had ceas'd his troublous bay. Each busy tumult 
Was hush' d at this dead hour; and darkness slept, 
Lock'd in the arms of silence. She alone, 1 Dn NY 
8 2925 not. | 


5 . 
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n 3 bers been given of EA beau- 
tiful lines, though not one, perhaps, has attained to the 


excellence of the « iginal. The © Nox erat, et placidum 


carpebant fessa sopprem &c, &c. of Virgil, and the 
similar passage in the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso 


- may be mentioned as * nearent to the Grecian 


model. 


- 


1 py 


7 
"Fhe 3 of remorse and despair as contrasted with 
the sublime and splendid repose of a setting sun, are 
no where so admirably drawn as in the Robbers of 
Scn1LLER, a drama that does honour to Germany, 


and to modern genius. Moor, the principal character, 


and Captain of a band of ferocious banditti, gifted 
by nature with every amiable, every generous 8 
pensity, is. plunged into a state of absolute misan- 
thropy and despair through the villainy of his nearest 
relatives. Thus situated he embraces the idea of - | 
fatalism, and conceives himself destined to pour upon 


others the vengeance of an irritated God; he indulges 
"therefore, a gloomy and terrible delight in the execution 


of what he deems his dreadful mission, believing, 
however, that for the punishment of his own sins he is 
thus condemned to act a part that shall blast his name 
with infamy, and consign his soul to hell. From such 
a character the most excruciating remorse might be 


expected, and the art of the poet is in no portion 


of the piece more exquisitely displayed than in the 
| following scene, where the employment of evening 
imagery will readily be acknowledged, by every critic, 
| N to heighten the effect. An engagement has 
553 
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just taken Sos hind the Bohemian Dragoons a and 
the A in which 8 tes ens victorious: | , 


( 
4 0 


SCENE, THE BANKS OF THE DANUBE. 


# THE. ROBBERS STATIONED oN A HEIGHT, 2 
WHILE THEIR HORSES ARE GRASING ON THE 
| DECLIVITY BELOW. 


VV MOOR. 
* must rest here. (He throws himszlf on he 
ground) My joints are shook asunder;—my tongue 
cleaves to- my mouth—dry as a potsherd.—I would 
beg of some of you to fetch me à little water in the 

| hollow of your hand from yonder brook, but you are. 
all weary to death. (While he is Speaking, Switzer” 


. out unperceived, to E him some water.) 7 


a En GRIMM. || 3 
5 How glorious, how majestic, yonder 9 0 Sint! 


MOOR. 


(Loa in e 1 is thus the hero falls; 7 
: 't is thus he dies, —in god-like 2855 1 


GRIMM. | : 3 4 


The Sight, affects you, Sir! 


MOOR. . 
e I was yet a boy,—a mere child, —it was my 
favorite thought, —my wish to liye like him! (Pointing 


to the sun Like him to die: (Suppressing his e | 
'T was an idle thought, a boy 8 conceit!— 


CE ens GRIMM. 
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uon. 

| (Pulling his hat over his eyes) There v was a time.— 

Leave me, my friends—alone— : 1 | 
„ inn , 


* 


Moor! Moor! 'Sdeath! How his countenance 


- 


changes! 5 | ; 
SORT RASMAN-. 
Zoundsl What! is the matter vith him ?—ls he ine 


MOOR." 


There was a time, when 1 could not go to deep, if 


1 had | forgotten my prayers 


\% 


_ * 


GRIMM». 


Have you lost your senses? What! yet a school- 


2 


boy! [- LE were fit indeed such thoughts Should vex you! - 


MOOR. £77 05 rt 


| (Rexing his head on Grimm's boom) Brother! 


Brother! 


a 


| GRIMM. | | 
: Come, come—be not a child, 1 beg it of you— 


1 MOOR. e 
3 ll 8 Oh that 1 were a child once more! | 


N 4 © GRIMM. | 
Fy, TY Clear up that cloudy brow! Look yonder, 
what a eee what a lovely W 5 


* 


MOOR. 


beautiful ! 


* 


GRIMM. = 


5 N : Why, th that's _— like a man. 


3 my y friend! that 8c SCENE so 0 noble u world SO , 


* 
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MOOR. 


GAIMM. | 


Well said * what 1 like! DB 


MOOR.” 
Ant I 80 Mate in this world of beauty—and 12 
monster on this « magnificent carth—the prodigal ond. 


* 


GRIMM.” 


| TAectionatey) Moor! Moor! J ; 


| MOOR... , 

My „ O my innocence 1 how. all 
nature expands at the sweet breath of spring.—0O God!. 
that this paradise — this heaven should be a hell to 
me! — When all is happiness —all in the sweet spirit of 
peace the world one family — and it's Father there 


above who is not my Father! —I alone the outcast 


WO 25640 e 8 wa . : 


the prodigal son!—Of all the children of his mercy, -I 1 


alone rejected. (Starting back with horror) The 


companion of murderers—of viperous fiends—bound 
down, enchained to guilt and horror! 


p 


RASMAN-. 


J is inconceivable! I never saw bim thus moved 
before. 


7 


MOOR. 

mit great emotion) Ohl that I BUY, return once 
more into the womb that bare me! that I hung an 
infant on the breast! that I were born a beggar the 
meanest hind—a peasant of the field! I would toil till 
the sweat of blood dropt from my biow, to purchase the 
. of one ound * the —_— of a eingle tear! 


* 


% 


— 


„ ub ne nnn MODES!  - *- © ao- 


7 GRIMM. 
nba the rest) Peace, O wan . paroxyam. wil | 
SOON de over. | 


MOOR. 

There was a time when 1 could weep with ease.— 
0 days of bliss Mansion of my fathers! O vales s0 
green, so beautiful! scenes of my infant years, enjoyed 


by fond enthusiasm! will you no more return? no 


more exhale your sweets to cool this burning bosom !— 
Oh never, never shall they return—no more teak 
this bosom with the breath of peace. They are gone! 
gone for 9 1 9 

| There cannot be a nobler subject ſor a picture than 
the preceding scene. The figure of Moor agitated by 
remorse, . yet characterised by a wild and terrible 
grandeur, surrounded by a set of banditti savage as 
the beasts of the desert, rd who are stationed on a 
rugged cliff contemplating the beauty of the setting 
sun, and the landscape tinted by its beams; the Danube 
rolling at their feet, and their horses grasing on its 
verdant banks! The pencil of Salvator Rosa could 
You! do justice to the conception of the poet. 


No EIT however: has n or, perhaps, | 
equalled Oss1aw in the frequency and felicity of deli- 
neation of this kind. His evening and night scenery 


| abound with the most accurate painting, and are gene- 


rally mingled or contrasted with pathetic sentiment 
and N FREE often, and N N 


\ 


* Schiller' 8 Robbers p- 2 —_—_ of 1795. 
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to the heart, by exciting its most simple and natural 


emotions. In the beautiful poem of Dar-Thula where 
Nathos, with whom the Daughter of Colla had fallen- 


in love and had fled, is driven back by adverse winds 


on that part of the coast of Ulster where Cairbar, his 


inveterate enemy, had encamped wich his amy he 
exclaims on N Pig. | 


«I will go counts that mossy tower, to see who 
dwells about the beam. Rest, Dar-thula, on the shore! 


| rest in peace, thou lovely light! the sword of Nathos 


is around thee, like the 1 of heaven of 

He went. She Sat alone; FO heard the alin of 
the wave. The big tear is in her eye. - She looks for 
returning Nathos. Her soul trembles at the blast. 


She turns her ear towards the tread of his feet. The 


tread of his feet is not heard. Where art thou, son 


of my love! - The roar of the blast 'is around me. 
Dark is the cloudy night. But N athos does not return. 
What detains thee, chief of Etha? - Have the Oey: met 
dhe hero 1 in the Arise of night?” 1 


0 ' 3 


He returned, but his ſace was anc: He had seen 


his departed friend! It was the wall of Tura. The 
ghost of Cuthullin stalked there alone: The sighing of 


his breast was frequent. The decayed flame of his 
eyes was terrible! His spear was a column of mist. 
The stars looked dim through his form. His voice. 
was like hollow wind in a. cave: his eye a light seen 
afar. He told the tale of grief. The soul of Nathos 
was sad, like the sun in the day of mist, when 228 face 


: BB wry and dim.” 
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7 «Why art thou TY O Nathos?” aid the erty 
: daughter: of Colla. Thou art a pillar of light to 
: Dar-thula. The joy of her eyes is in Etha's chief. 


Where is my friend, but Nathos? 80 wan _ : 


brother i is fallen!“ wt nite 


* i 


Nathos and his two brothers Fi contending bravely 


with their numerous opponents, are at length slain; 
Nathos however, is represented as having, previous 
to the engagement, exclaimed, O that the voice of 


Cona, that Ossian, might be heard in my praise! then 
would * spirit rejoice in the midst of the rushing 5 


winds,” 

6 And my voice shall praise thee, N bas eings 
the enthusiastic bard, the voice of Ossian shall rise 
in thy praise, son of the generous Usnoth! Why was 
I not on Lena, when the battle rose? Then would the 
Sword of Ossian defend thee, or himself fall low!“ 


We sat, that night, in Selma round the strength of 
the shell. The wind was abroad, in the oaks. The 
spirit of the mountain roared. The blast came rustling 
through the hall, and gently touched my harp. The 
sound was mournful and low, like the song of the 
tomb. Fingal heard it the first. The crowded sighs of 
his bosom rose. Some of my heroes are low, said 
the grey-haired king of Morven. *I hear the sound of 


«death on the harp. ' Ossian, touch the trembling string. 
Bid the sorrow rise; that their spirits may fly, with joy, 


ar 


* Ossian's Poems, vol, i. p. 357, octavo edition of 1784. | 
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to Abe; 3 We hills! I touched the "IM before 


the king, the sound was mournful and low: Bend 
forward from your clouds,” I. said, ghosts of my 
fathers! bend. Lay by the red terror of your course. 

Receive the falling chief; Whether he comes from a 
distant land, or rises from the rolling sea. Let his robe 
of mist be near; his spear that is formed of a cloud. 
Place an half-extinguished meteor by his side, in the 
form of the hero's sword. And, oh! let his countenance A 
be lovely, that his friends may delight in his presence. 
Bend from your clouds, 1 said, 8 en, of my 
fathers! GG GR gs | 


* 


-Darakuls is is one of the sweetest compositions of the 
Caledonian Bard, and the deaths of the sons of Usnoth, 
and that of Dar-thula are the vehicles of so much 
pathetic imagery and tender sentiment, that, though 
unconnected with the subject of this sketch, I cannot 


repel the temptation of enriching my paper with pas- 
sages $0 truly i in the — 5 the BO ny 2 


[- The sons of Usnoth bel in Mond. They fell like | 


| three young oaks, which stood alone on the hill: The 
traveller saw the lovely trees, and. wondered how they a 
grew so lonely: the blast of the desert came, by night, 


and laid their green heads low; next day he returned - 
but 2 were withered, and the heath was bare! “ 


N 


Dar-tuls having cecretly BIO | to assist = tover, 


is wounded by an arrow in the side, and drops dead 


upon the _ of the fallen ä 


I Oe Poems, vol. i i. . a6. Vol. i. p. 273. ; 8 | 


< % 
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8 8 of Colla! thou art low! 7 raid Cairbar's 


hundred bards. Silence is at the blue streams of 


| Selama. Truthil's race have failed. When wilt thou 


rise in thy beauty, first of Erin s maids? Thy sleep is 
long in the tomb. The morning distant far. The sun 


shall not come to thy bed and say, Awake Dar-thula! 


awake thou first of women! the wind of spring is 


abroad. The flowers shake their heads on the green 
hills. The woods wave their growing leaves. Retire, 
O Sun! the daughter of Colla is asleep. She will not 


come forth in her beauty. She will not move in the 
ps of her loveliness! 7 : 


The W and a anxiety of Dar-thula, the 
darkness of the night, the roaring of the blast, and the 
rolling of the sea, as she rests forlorn upon the beach, 
and listening for the return of her lover, are drawn 
| with a masterly hand, and the spectre of Cuthullin and 
| the pathetic exclamation of Dar-thula Where is my 


friend but Nathos? My father, my brother is fallen!“ 


7 


compleat the description. This, however, is shorily 


afterwards followed by the night scene in the hall of 


1 5 Fingal, than which nothing can be more striking and 


impressive, nothing more fully prove of what vast 
importance to poetry are the superstitions, the offipring 


5 * Rancy or fear. 


So many indeed. are the night-pieces in Ossian which 


are wg with mn. — and glow with vivid 


2 | 


2 Vol i. p. 973. 
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a kurse ure. 5 we. X X14. | 
| colouring, that to collect them. all ah require a 
volume. The opening however of the poem on the 
Death of Cuthullin, exhibits a specimen so | admirable, 
- 80 illustrative of the suhjèct of this paper, that it 
ee demands insertion. Bragéla, the Wife of 
Curhullin, is represented on the sea ate ene 7 
the ne of her hero. 


* 


66 Iti is the white wave of the rock, and mat Cuthullin "i 
Sails. : Often do. the mists deceive me for the ship of 
my love! when they rise round some ghost, and spread 
their grey skirts on the wind. Why dost thou delay 
thy coming, son of the generous Semo? Four times 
has autumn returned with its winds, and raised the seas 
of Togorma, since thou hast been in the roar of battles, 
and Bragéla distant far! Hills of the isle of mist! 
when will ye answer to his hounds? But ye are dark 
in your clouds. Sad Bragéla calls in vain! Night 


comes rolling down. The face of ocean fails. The 
. heath-cock's head is beneath his wing. The hind sleeps 
pith the hart of the desert. They shall rise with 


morning s light, and feed by the mossy stream. But 


my tears return with the sun. My sighs come on with | 
the night. 4. OT 19 15 : 
Though the situations of N and Bragela 
possess much of what is similar, both being placed 
during night on the sea · shore and waiting the return 
of a beloved object, yet is the imagery beautifully 
diversifed. In che W 8 85 The Death 7 


70 Vol. po 
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Cuthullin, the deception arising from the mists of the 


oeean, and the pictoresque introduction of the heath- 


bird and the hind, have great merit, and strongly 
impress the imagination. Ossian and his immediate 


successors seem to have paid very accurate attention 
to the -phzriomena of the long nights in Autumn, and 


"which, in the north of Europe, abound with objects, 


and rapid transitions in the atmosphere, well calculated 


for poetic detail. The little poem of The Bards 


translated by Macpherson in a note appended to the 


Croma of Ossian, entirely consists of description of 
this kind, and it is astonishing what variety the vicissi- 
tudes of one night could afford to the attentive observer 
of nature. These autumnal sketches however partaking 
little of chose emotions which display the tenderer 


feelings of the heart, it will not be e in this 
* to 327955 chem. : 


* 


| There is ndiking' in which On more excels than 
in painting the effects of Musie, and as these, especially 


in the works of our northern bard, are generally of a 


plaintive kind, and ih a few instances combined with 


the most delicious night scenery, I have selected one 
which probably for pensive * bas no e in 


the annals of * 


0 This i is no time,” replied the 104 « to hear the 
song of joy: when the mighty are to meet in battle, 
like the strength of the waves of Lego. Why art thou 
so dark, Slimora! with all thy silent woods? No star 
| trembles on thy top. No moon-beam on thy side. 


But the meteors of death are there: the grey watry - | 
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forms of as: Why a art FEM dark, Slimors! with 
_ thy silent woods?” He retired, in the sound of his 
song. Carril joined his voice. The music was like 
the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful 


to the soul. The ghosts of departed bards heard it on 


Slimora's side. Soft sounds spread along, the wood. 
The silent vallies of night th we 


« What a . Seal We imagery 1294 a 
scenery have made, observes Dr. Blair, had they 


been presented to us adorned with the sweetness and 
harmony of the Virgilian numbers. * 8 


1 1 
* 


With one passage more from the poem entitled The 


Battle of Lora, 1 shall conclude this selection of scenes, 
which, were not the few I have extracted, sufficient to 


illustrate the purport of my paper, might be Pray ; 
extended.” 


L | 4 a | | 
„ Lorma sst, in Aldo's hall." Sbe sst at the light of a 
flaming.oak. The night came down, but he did not 


return. The soul of Lorma is sad "66 What detains 
thee, hunter of Cona? Thou didst promise to return. 


Has the deer been distant far? do the dark winds sigh 
round thee on the heath? I am in the land of strangers, 


who is my friend but Aldo. Come from thy mg 
| hills, O 0 best beloved! WIE | 


2 V p. 380. 


2 Critical Dissertation on the Poems c of Oxxian, 
/ ; vol. 11, p. 412. 
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Her | eyes are turned toward. the gate. She listens 
to the rustling blast. She thinks it is Aldo's tread. 


Joy rises in her face! But sorrow returns again, like | 


a thin cloud on the moon. Wilt.thou not return, 


my love! Let me behold the face of the hill. The 
moon is in the east. Calm and bright is the breast of = 

| the lake! When shall I behold his dogs, returning 

from the chace? When shall I hear his voice, loud 


and distant on the wind? Come from thy sounding 
hills, hunter of woody Cona!” His thin ghost ap- 
peared, on a rock, like a watry beam of feeble light: 
when the moon rushes sudden from between two 


clouds, and the midnight shower is on the field! She 


followed the empty form over the heath. She knew 
that her hero fell. I heard her approaching cries on 


the wind, like the mournful voice of the breeze, when | 


it eiche on the grass of the cave. 


\ i 


6 She c came.” She Cn her hero! Her voice was 


heard no. more. Silent she rolled her eyes, She was 


pale and wildly sad! Few were her days on Cona. 
She sunk into the tomb. Fingal commanded his bards; 
they sung over the death of Lorma. The daughters of 
Morven mourned her, for one day in the year, when the 


dark winds of autumn returned. 19 


of the passages 1 hang now given, two; one from 
. AroLLonius Raxopivs, and one from SCHILLER, 
beautifully display the effect of contrast arising from 
the emotions of sorrow, e ne — 
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. 


as Oe to the tranquillity: of 50 the dead 
hour of midnight, or to the calm and glowing splendor 


of a setting sun: whilst the night scenery drawn from 
Oss tax is mingled with the tenderest passions of the 


Nes and eee aids the nen which the | 


3 Virgil, Taso, Cambens and Milton: ROS 


many celebrated descriptions of. night and evening 


scenery, though, except in the imitations alluded to 
from the Rhodian, not sufficiently mingled or contrasted - 
with pathetic emotion to become objects of quotation- | 
in this paper, They are, for the most part, pictures in 
Natural History, or still life, and, though remarkable 


for their faithful delineation, or the propriety of their 
introduction, involve little that may call forth the tear 


of pity. I must be understood here, however, as 


speaking only of such occasional descriptions of the 


evening or night as are interwoven into the body of epic 
composition, for a considerable portion of the machinery 
and business of these poems is frequently carried on 
during the night, and often includes much of the pathe- 

tic, as the episode of the destruction of Troy in Virgil, 
&c. the incidents however of these episodes have little 

or no connection vith the natural phœnomena of the 


period during which they pass. From Shakspeare also, 
many apposite specimens might have been taken, but 


being so popular an author, and these passages almost 
committed to memory, I preferred selecting from 
oources less known. Of smaller poems, the Elegy of 
Gray may be considered as the most exquisite and 


finished e in the world. of the effect . 


uo. xxl. LITERARY HOURS. 1 


- 
= 


1 


from the intermixture of evening scenery and pathetic 
refer. 
— ö 4 . EI 


For numerous and varied instances of combination 


of this kind, however, the works of Ossian are almost 


inexhaustible, and though the novelty of his style, or 
rather of the dress in which the Translator has thought 
Proper to clothe him, will at first revolt, yet with due 
attention the cadences will become familiar, and the 


imagery, though crowded, no longer distract the mind: - 


it is then that his characters, his descriptive powers, the 


sublimity and pathos of his sentiments will be accurately 
and distinctly felt, and enthusiasm take mee of inat- E 


traction and fatigue. - 


* 


- 


* 
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Hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 
Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth! 
Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 
Amused my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 
O let your spirit still my bosom sooth, 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide! 
. Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth; « 
For well 1 know, where-ever ye reside, 


There . and peace, and innocence, abide. 
: ro BEATTIE. 


; I T is the W of an 1 of exquisite taste that 
| the moderns. have perhaps practised no species of 

poetry with so little success, and with such indisputable 
: inferiority to the ancients, as the Ode.” * Greatly as I 
respect the abilities and critical acumen of Dr. Warton, 

I am tempted in this instance to form a very different 
judgment, and shall endeavour to rescue the poets of 

this island at least, from an imputation they probably 
have not merited. This ingenious writer .conceives 
their want of suecess to be owing to the harshness and 
intractability of the language they have had the misfor- 
tune to compose in; now, though it may be readily ' 
ag that the RINGER in sweetness and . | 


| * Exay 0 on the Genius nd a wn of f Pop, vol. i. p. 6. 
| | 3 0 | 8 
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must, in general, yield to the Greek, and sometimes 
even to the Latin, yet have we, especially among our 

later poets, many specimens of versification, and off 
selection of language, peculiarly musical and harmo- 

nious, and fully adequate to prove that all its asperities 
may be worn down by. the judicious application of the + 
file, and rendered sufficiently terse and polished for the 
more delicate effusions of the lyre. Could it be indeed 
for a moment supposed that mere smoothness of diction 


cConstituted the sole, or even the principal merit of 
lyric poetry, it might justly be deemed the most 


worthless of all the branches of literature, and entirely 
dependent on mere melifluence of cadence; on the 
contrary, however, it will probably be admitted that 


those combinations of phrase, those felicities of diction, 


those expressions of a lyric hue, the words chat breathe 


and burn, so essential to this department, are the 


creations of the poet, and through the medium of 
genius may be drawn from the bosom of any language. 
Conceiving, therefore. that excellence in lyric compo- 
sition is attached to no peculiar tongue, but the product 


of ability working even on the most rugged materials, 
and by condensation and selection, subduing them to 
its purpose, an oppressive idea, impeding all effort to 


excel, is removed, and we may cheerfully proceed to 
compare, and to rank the productions of the modern 
ou * with the more enen ones of the ancient. 


nee the HR of the Sling, the Pathetic, the 


| Deseriptive, and the Amatory, may be arranged most 
of the productions of the lyric muse. To the first 


belong vivid enthusiasm, richness of imagery and 


metaphor, abruptness of transition, and a peculiar 
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warmth and knperuocity of diction, Toencel in this 
species of Ode demands a felicity and strength of 
genius that has seldom been attained; all the higher 
| beauties of poetry, vastness of conception, brilliancy 
of colouring, grandeur of sentiment, the terrible and 
the appalling must combine, and with mysterious energy 
alarm and elevate the imagination. A lighting of 
phrase should petvade the more empassioned parts, and 
an aweful and even dreadful obscurity, from prophetic, 
or superhuman agency, diffuse its influence over the 
whole. Of the lyric poetry of the Greeks a small! 
portion only has descended to posterity, and of the 
productions of Pix DAR, all whose remaining odes 
fall under the present class, most probably the noblest 
part has been buried in the gulph of time. What we . 
have, however, is dear to the man of poetic taste, 
| though, perhaps, not fully equal to the ideas formed 
pol it from the praises of his contemporaries, and their 
relation of its effects upon the minds of his countrymen; 
2 circumstance that. leads to the supposition that the 
| Pieces lost were of superior merit to those we possess. 
Had his Dithyrambics been preserved our opinion of 
| this celebrated poet had, in all probability, corresponded 
Vith that of the ancients, as a more enthusiastic, a more 
independent and vigorous tone were, it is said, their 
characteristic. As it is, no piece can now be selected 
from his works that can justly come into competition 
with the Bard of Gzxay; over this inimitable ode a 
_ tinge so wildly aweful, so gloomily terrific is thrown, as 
without any exception to place it at the head of lyric 
poetry. If any effusions of the Grecian muse approach 
ii in these respects, the choruses of Escaviys may 
- be adduced; these certainly possess much of that 
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tremendous painting, that mysterious solemnity, so vital 
in this lofty sphere of imagination, for to Exchylus 
perhaps adheres a peculiar character, a kind of savage 
and gigantic sublimity which stands alone amid the 
literary records of Greece, and has only been rivalled by 
the war songs of the northern Scalds. The Gothic and 
Celtic superstitions indeed, possess imagery peculiarly 
appropriate to the higher efforts of lyric composition, 
and several of our poets have, with admirable effect, 
availed themselves of these sources of the sublime. 
What can exceed the thrilling horror of Gray's cele- 
brated odes from the Norse, which first opened to 
English poetry a mine of the most wild yet terrific 
mythology! Since their appearance the fictions of the 
Edda have been seized upon with more freedom and 


avidity, and in the epic, dramatic and lyric productions 


of Hos and Says appear with renovated Justre. 
The features of the' Celtic are certainly not of s0 
striking a form, yet the dreadful rites of Druidism, and 
the noble imagery of Ossian, afford valuable materials 
for the lyric bard; the chorus of Mason, the songs of 
Rickanns, and some of che sketches of Sayers are 
masterly specimens of what they can effect. The 
more common superstitions too of modern Europe, 
the agency of ghosts and fairies and beings of another 
world, have thrown a solemn and a singularly impressive 
hue over many of our best pieces. Mr. Hole's- Ode 
to Terror, and Miss WIILLIAus's fine fragment, 
Rise Winds of Night” with Col LIxs's Ode on the 
Popular Superstitions of the Highlands, evince their 
powerful operation on the mind, and their successful 
5 employment i in this province of the art. Now, as the 
ancients: has ee no superstition or m 
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| which in wild sublimity or sportive fancy; can be com- 


pared with that of the Goths and Celts, the moderns 
have in the higher walks of poetry, and especially in the 


ode, which demands so much enthusiasm, a manifest 


and decided superiority, so far as a more poetic and 
exalted superstition can be supposed to confer it. But 
even laying aside those compositions which are depen- 
dent on these more appropriate systems of fabling, it 


will still, I think, be granted, that from neither Pindar 


nor Hon Ac can be selected an ode, in beauty of 


colouring or strength of 'conception more estimable than 


. Gray's on the Progress of Poetry, or Collins's to The 
Passions.“ In the ode of Gray indeed there are several 
imitations of Pindar, and one entire stanza almost 


x 


literally translated from him, and the whole piece may 


in fact be considered as 'an admirable copy of, or 
attempt. to rival his manner and style, yet such a one as 


Pindar would have been proud to own. As to Horace, 


I know not that from his large collection one ode truly 
sublime can be produced; many may be found that 


possess true grandeur of diction, and much elevation 1 | 


| idea, as when he spiritedly bursts forth 
Quem virum, aut heroa, 2 05 vel acri. : 


; 


= * From the 5 passage in a letter of this exquizite poet, written to Dr. 


; Hay es, Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, it would appear that he had 
composed another Ode for Music under the title of The Music of the Grecian Theatre, © 


| He thus speaks of this production after noticing the honour which bad been conferred 
upon him at Oxford in selecting his former poem on The Passions: * I could send 
vou one written on a nobler subject, and which, though I have been persuaded to 


bring it forth in London, I think more calculated for an audience in the University. 


The subject i is the Musie of the Grecian Theatre, in which I have, I hope naturally 
introduced the various characters with which the chorus was concerned, as CEdipus, 
Medea, Electra, Orestes, Nc. &e. The compositlon too is probably more correct, 
as I have chosen the ancient Tragedies for my models, and only copied the most 
affecting passages in tbem. 5 Seward's Heede of 1 Penons. 
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g or vhen deseribing the genius of N | 


Pindarum quisquis studet æmulari. y 
but the finger of criticiem cannot be placed upon one 
that fully dilates and astonishes the mind by the boldgess 


; and magnitude of the conception, or on one that with 


an unremitting blaze of splendor pours forth thoughts 
that © scatter wild dismay. Felicity of diction and 
versification, artful insinuation of moral, exquisite 
-allusion to and description of the joys of love and 
vine, and an accurate perception of character, are the 
prominent features of this poet in his lyric. capacity, 
who. is, and-ever will be, the favourite of cultivated 
taste. Not that he is devoid of enthusiasm, for several 
of his odes, and especially the fourth of the third book, | 
powerfully convince every reader of the contrary; all - 


ve can affirm is this, that it is not of the highest tone, 
nor can he rank with a Pindar, a Gray, or a Collins. 


On the celebrated Ode of DxYDEN great and merited 
applause has been bestoved; much of it is certainly - 
written with a glow and vigour of fancy nearly unpa- 
ralleled; it has the freedom and animation attributed to 
the ancient dithyrambic, and the imagery almost starts 
into existence, but I am far from conceiving it a perfect 


4 production, or agreed in allowing it to take the lead in 


modern lyrics: its language in many parts is defective 
and inharmonic, it preserves not the dignity so essential 
to the ode of this species, and even sometimes descends 
to the familiarity of a common drinking spng.. The 


| phrases and lines alluded to it is unnecessary here to 


point out, as they are quoted and commented upon in a 
very ingenious paper in the Winter-Evenings of Dr. 


Knox, with whom in his estimate of the general merit 


of the poem I perfectly concur. Two or three of the 


> 


md * . * 
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odes of AKENSIDE may! be also dw king 
some nervous and well selected description; his odes to 
Lord Huntingdon and on Lyric Poetry claim alike frotn 
Liberty and the Muse, the meed of immortality; the 
general cast however of his style in this department is 
of a kind far inferior to the two productions just men- 
none, _ by no means of as mms ines ile. 


After ling this chart 8 and I trust with i im- | 
partiality, shall we still confess our inferiority to the 
ancients? Shall we not rather be tempted to place 
Gray and Collins at the head of lyric poetry in Europe 
ancient or modern?—Pindar, Z:schylus and Horace 


have already been noticed, and modern Italy, and 5 


France can bring no competitors; Petrarca, Metastasio, 
Fulvio Testi, Rousseau or Gresset having few or no 
pretensions to the loftier tones of the lyre. Among the 
Germans indeed some powerful candidates have lately 
started, amd Klopstock is renowned for the spirit and 
sublimity of his lyric effusions, but they are not 


yet sufficiently n in this country t to admit of 
COPIER: | 

Were we to 0 gather our hie pieces and dispose em 
into cheir different classes, a collection might be made 
that would, I think, bid defiance to competition, In - 
pursuit of this idea, therefore, I Shall throw together 
under each division of the sublime, the pathetic, the ED 
descriptive and ainatory, the first lines and authors“ 
names of those odes which have ee ruck me 
for their excellence. 


* 
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ES ODEs, CLASS 1. lon 
te SUBLIME. 65% = = 260 


1. eee eee Dryden. _ 
2. Thou! to whom the world unknown - Collins. : 
3. When Music, heavenly Maid! was rye a 13 

4. As once, if not with light regard, *- Collins. a 
5. Once more I join the Thespian quire - Akenside. 2 8 
6. Thy spirit, Independence, let me chare! Smollet. 3 
. Daughter of Jove, relentless Power - - Gray, 

38. Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! - - 9 85 Gray. 4 = 
9. Awake, Zolian lyre, awake ny. 
10. Now the storm begins to lower - Gray. . 
11. Uprose the King of Men with Oy - Gray. 

12. Had I but the torrent's might > Goel. cf; 

13. Owen's praise demands my song Gray. 
14. Oppressiqn dies: the Tyrant falls Mason. 

15. Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread Mason. 
16. Beneath the beech whose branches bare Warton. 
17. Bound for holy Palestine - Warton. 
18, Stately the feast and high the cheer - - Warton. 

19. Rise winds of Night ZESDTH 00” UG 
20. Farewel, dear Land! thou gallant seat - Sargent. - 
21. Rise, might of Erin! rise Brooke. 
22. King of Gods on shining throne - -. Sayers. 

23. When from the foe's bright spear - Sayers. 

24. Around me night and silence reign Hole. 

25. Hail Melancholy! whom of yore Hole. 
26. What mean these dreadful sounds * rise Hole. p 
27. Hence, to the realms of POWs, dire —_— 

won hence, = = - © - - Rogers. 

28. Spirit, who #weepent the will uh 0 

e inne SHS TE dee 888 
29. Wikre! restless Teign with _ a Surge mne ee 


au 5 
| mY is not possible to move a step in this flacquiice 
without deeply regretting the destructive ravages of 


time. In the pathetic ode the Greeks possessed an 
inestimable treasure; had the poems of Sarrno and 


87 MON1DEs descended to us uninjured we may con- 


ceive, from the few fragments that remain, with what 


exquisite delight we should have hung over this inva- 


luable deposit; mourning therefore i its diminisbed state, 
and adopting the quotation of Addison, we may exclaim 


O O $uavis anima] qualem te dicam bonam 
5 Autebac _ le cum sint reliquiæ . 
8 = anpnut. 


ARTS of Sappho, * now left us, being : 


principally of the amatory kind, I shall defer any fur- 
ther notice of them, except in one instance, until that 
species of ode comes under review, and of Simonides 
$0 little has heen- preserved that though celebrated for 
his pathetic powers, the fragment happily snatched from 


oblivion by Dyonisius is the only proof of the truth of | 


the assertion. This indeed is beyond all Praise, for the 
lamentation of Danae is pregnant with those touches of 


nature which pass directly to the heart. Had the works 


of these authors been entire, the inferiority of- the 


moderns in this branch of lyric poetry had most 
probably been felt; fortunately. for their reputation, 


setting aside the fragment of Simonides, they are rescued 


from comparison, the beautiful ode of Sappho ranking 


under another class. The choruses of SornociEs 
and EuxiripESs indeed occasionally possess pathetic 
passages, especially i in the Philoctetes of the former, but 


their peci vlan merit is that of description ang e 
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moral. Turning then to the master of the latin lyre, 
it will, I should imagine, be readily conceded that he 
haas touched the strings of pity with a sparing hand; he 


seldom paints to the heart; the tenderest sympathies D 


are not awakened; few tears have dropt upon the leaves 
of Horace. The most pathetic morsel I recollect 


| closes the sixth ode of the second book addrezzed to 
Septimus. 5 | ; 


Ine te 3 GA 4 tows © 
- Postulant arces; ibi tu calentem 


| Debita sparges lacryma favillam | 
Vatis amici. 


These blest abodes, thee chosen 8 
Shall gild with joy life's fleeting hours. 
Here, when my days shall end, . 
Bathe my lov'd ashes with a tear, 15 
And cherish, with regret sincere 
1 eee ere penes F 
| | Boscawzn. PO Ihe}. 7! 
How sweet, how exquisite the allah th these lines - 
call forth, how preferable to the merely elegant or 
voluptuous: ode! and what regret must dwell upon the 
recollection that the poet did not more frequently 
indulge in such a style. One peculiar beauty however, 
attends the voluptuous odes of Horace which produces 
à most striking contrast, and breathes a spirit of pensive 
morality. Amid all the delights of love and wine, the 


closing scene of life is not en . rises in the 
Aw rien | Erle 


© Linquenda ty et 4 mb, et placens | 
; Uxor; neque in your 5 92 arborum. 


on 
% 


7 
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Te, præter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 
Lib. II. Od. xiv. 


— 


Ul 


A short review chall i now be his of our own poets ö 


Who have excelled i in the pathetic ode, ahd 1 hesitate 


not in constituting Corrixs High Priest in the Temple 


of Pity. Nothing can exceed the sweet pathos, the 


tender imagery of his pieces, accompanied by a wild 


romantic warmth- of fancy that exalts the feelings he is 


solicitous to convey. - His Dirge on Fidele, and his 


ode on the death of Colonel Ross seize powerfully 
upon the heart, and speak in the very tones of nature. 
It is only within these few years that due attention has 


been paid to his merits, and the high station he occupies 


among our lyric bards acknowledged: - The complaint 


of Scott of Amwell is at length superteded. 


| While Folly frequent boasts the insculptur'd tomb, 
Buy Flattery's pen inscrib'd with purchas'd praise, 
While Rustic Labour's undistinguish'd dom 


Fond F riendship's hand records in humble phrase, 


— 
— 


Of Genius oft and Learning worse the lot; 
For them no care, to them no honour shown: 
Alive neglected, and when dead forgot, | 
| Even Corrins slumbers i ina graye unknown. 


A towb has. been 99 at Winchester adorned by 
the sculpture of F laxman and the be of e 
and e e © | 
| By fairy hands «hig" ll is rung; 
By forms unseen his dirge i is sung; | 
Ihere © Fancy” comes at twilight” grey, 
.# Vide No. ii. p. 41 of this volume. 


it 1 7 py 4 . 
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To b bless ho __ than: wraps his“ clay; 
And © Pity” shall awhile repair © 
To * xg a ING * rügt were, 


Gra AY. too, in kd haha divelt the most refined | 
sensibility, who was, „mark d by Melancholy for her 
own,” has in his odes to Spring and on Eton College, 
whether we consider the sweetness of the versification, = 
or its delicious strain of plainti ve tenderness, rivalled 
every lyric effort of ancient or of modern date. There 
is a terseness also, a classical elegance in his composition ; 
to which the English ode had, previous to his produc- 
tions, been a stranger. To these let us add the Monody 
of LyTTLETON, and the Address to the Nightingale by 
Suæwz of the man who could peruse the latter without 
being deeply affected 1 should entertain an unfavorable 
opinion.” Some pieces by Mason and Cowes, and - 
others of a still more recent date, challenge our applause, 
and vill be introduced into the list subjoined to these 
remarks, which pretends to enumerate a few only of 
the various pieces that might lay claim to admission, 
those, for instance, which more immediately! interested 
che selector, and which memory first suggested. He, 
however, who. shall glance his eye over the collection, 
imperfect as it may appear, will, I should conceive, not ; 
hesitate in drawing a conclusion favorable to the poets 
of his native isle; here the tones of the Grecian lyre | 
have almost failed upon the ear, and the haughty genius 
8 Imperial Rome shrinks from the contest, for the 
most strenuous champion of ancient superiority vill not 
probably presume upon an appeal to his Horace in a 
question that must be decided — the 40 of 
pathetic powers, 15 


} 


1 e a ES 
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ODEs, CLASS 1. 8 
rarkzric. 


1. Blow, blow, thou winter wind 8 5 8 Shakspeare. 
2. Etherial race, inhabitants of ar Thomson. 
. At length escaped from every human eye Lytleton. 
4. O thou! the friend of man, assign - - Collins. 
5• While lost to all his former mirth - Collins. 
6. In yonder grave a druid lies I - Collins. 
1 To fair Fidele's grassy tomb 25 — Collins. 
8. How sleep the brave who sink to rest Collins. 
9. Sweet bird ! that kindly perching near - Shaw. 
10. Yet do 1 live? O how shall I sustain = Shaw. 
11. Lo! where the rosy-bosom'd hours Gray. 
12. Ve distant spires, ye antique towers - - Gray, ' 
19. Daughter of Jove, relentless Power -« - Gray. 
14. Ye green-hair'd Nymphs, whom Pan' s decrees Mason. 
15. Ah, cease this kind persuasive 8train- - = - Mason. 
16. When in the crimson cloud of * Beattie. 
17. Come, peace of mind, delightful guest! — Cowper. 
18. Oh happy shades! to me unblest - - '- Cowper. 
19. The rose had-been nd. ”=_ wash'd in a 


, e en 
* 20. Thou lone companion af the . night Wolcot. 
Dark, dark is Moina's bed - - - Sayers. ' 


. 5 O! Synge untoe mie aides 8 5 - Chatterton. 
1. Not for the promise of the labour'd field - Anon. 

24. Mahali dies! O'er yonder plain” - - i Edwards. 

25. I wish I were where Helen hes! . - - + . Pinkerton... 
26. Pale wither'd wanderer, seek not here Roberts. 
5 27. Oh! that the chemist's magic art Rogers. 
28. Come, melancholy Moraliser, come! - - Southey. 
29. Come smiles, come gay attire and hide Aon. 
* 1 wiah I was where Anna lies *- =- - - Gifford. 


- 


\, 


ao | 
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The purely e FEY which innit indulges 
in the delineation of rural imagery, seems to have been 
little known to the ancients. Their Tragedians indeed, 
have introduced abundance of mythological description, 
and some pictoresque sketches into their choruses, 
more or less connected with the texture of their story, 


but there are few detached odes of greek or latin fame, 


which can properly take their rank in this class. It is 
probable, however, that Sar HO had written several 
pieces of this kind, as an exquisitely descriptive frag- 
ment of an ode to Evening has reached us, and excites 
our deepest sorrow that time should not have spared 
strains of such delicious flavour. It is e by 
e Phalereus and merits quotation. 


Eomepe mas Pip. | oY 
| Oepris one, pepcig a 
®epris, pallepr raid. 5 


. Vesper omnia fers; 
Fers vinum, fers capram, * 
.Fers matri filiam. 


There are several LOUSY in the Carmina of 
Re also, which display much elegant colouring 


of the illustrative kind, but very few entire odes that 


can with propriety be termed descriptive, that is, whose 


sole purport it is to dwell upon rural and N 


. * second of his Epodes 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
dhe fourth ode of the first book, the chirteenth of the. 
third Ad Fontem Blandusiæ, and one or two more may 
be mentioned which are nearly or altogether of this 
bind. Several bd, his Bowe: inland commence with 


— 


\ 
„ 5 
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dt ag well drawn. scenery; at the elm line, for 


instance, of the fourth of the third beoky and the scyenth | 


_- twelfth .odes of as fourth Wok. 


— 


mieden, ee any . a of 


the Roman, we will now pass forward to our own 
poets, among whom MitTtow may be esteemed the 
model of, and the first who excelled in, what I would 
term the pictoresque ode. His L' Allegro ed Il Pen- 


- Sero50 are the most exquisite and accurately descriptive 
poems in his. own, or any other, language, and will 


probably for ever remain unrivalled. There is an unity 


in their design so admirably sustained, the imagery is 


so rich, and at the same time so well supported, that 


from its accumulation they operate an effect which 
scarce any other poem of the same class has success- 


fully aspired to. In the Grongar Hill of Dy ER we 
have, likewise, a lyric effusion equally spirited and 
pleasin g, and celebrated for the fidelity of its delineation; 


the commencement however is obscure and even un- 


— Hrammatical, and his landscape not sufficiently distinct, 
wanting what thẽ artist would term, proper keeping. 


lt is nevertheless a very valuable poem, and has secured 
to its author an envied immortality. Let us now, once 


more adverting to the genius of CoLLIxNS, remark, that 


in his address to Evening he has presented us with the 


first fortunate specimen of the blank ode. Nothing but 


his on ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands of Scotland can exceed the fine enthusiasm of this 


— 


piece; the very spirit of Poussin and Claude breathe 3 


throughout the whole, mingled indeed with a wilder and 
more * train of _ yet subducd — chastened 


— 
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E by the notice tones of 1 Since its publics 
tion many productions in lyric blank verse have been 
given to the public, and some poss 
siderable merit; Mrs. Banzavids beautiful Ode to 
Spring may be considered as one of the happiest 8 
attempts toward the introduction of this species of 

metre. Collins's ode on the Popular Superstitions, 


essed of very con- 


after due precedence to that on the Passions, I esteem - 
the noblest effort of his pen, but as. I shall have occasion 


to quote it in a future sketch, and with some additional 


observations, I now proceed to mention a few other 


pieces which fall under this division. The 71. Bellicoso 
and Il Pacifico of Maso x are respectable i imitations of | 
Milton, especially the former which abounds in nervous 
and strongly painted scenery, and the ode on the Ap- ; 
- proach of Summer, commencing, Hence, iron-scepter'd : 
Minter haste, 1s another most admirable composition of 


the same school. The ode too of Gx Av as finished by 


Mason, on the Pleasure a arising from Vicissitude is one 
of the choicest products of the lyre, a specimen of 


classical composition which the more it is studied will 
please the more. The lines on Solitude by GxainGER, 


and SMOLLET'S little poem on Leven Water have like- 


wise a claim to particular distinction. Of the lyrie 


works of our late PoE Laux EAr, and of his classical 
 BroTHER or WINCHESTER, the odes entitled © The 


Hamlet,” *The First of April,” and «To Fancy,” assume 


a distinguished rank in our catalogue, and are replete 
- -Vith characteristic and well selected touches of descrip- 
tion. These, with a few additional pieces, when thrown 


together, will form à tissue of descriptive lyric pony. | 


* honourable to the e pat Bards. 


9. Hence dull lethargic Peace 5 Mason. 
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EET TEEN loathed katy - *-* » Milton. 
2. Hence vain deluding joys | - - Milton. 
g. On Leven's banks, while free to rove - Smollet. - 
4+ Silent Nyniph with curious eye - Dyer. , 
6+ If ought of oaten stop or pastoral song Collins. 
6. Home thou return'st from Thames vhose 8 
0 = - =: >» Collins. 
7. O Solitude, Romantic mad - ,- Grainger. | 
8. Now the golden morn aloft - - 33 + 


10. Hence pestilential Mars Mason. 

11. A muse unskill'd in venal praise - Beattie. 5 
13. O Parent of each lovely muse - Wann Jouph. 

5 9. Hail, meek- eyed mailen, clad in er | 

5 . - Warton J. 

1 14. The hinds how bles, Fr ne'er- begail'l Warton T. 
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156. With dalliance rude young Zephyr woos Warton T. | | 1 
16. As evening slowly spreads his mantle hoar Warton T. # N f 
17. Ah mourn, thy lov'd retreat! No more Warton T. 1 
18. O Thou, the Nymph with-placid eye! - Barbauld. 10 
19. Sweet daughter of a rougbrand stormy sire Berbauld. 1 
20. Hence, iron-seepter d Winter, haste Anon. 3 | 
21. Bright stranger, welcome to my field Wolcot. _ an 
232. Born in yon blaze of orient light Darwin. {20 
23. Sar child ok summer who on burnish'd . 1 
wings S „K.. 3 \ 
24. N is ck cantern E Auers mounts ee 1 
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Love, that sweetest of all dee ads given birds in 
every age and nation to the strains of poesy; it has 
smoothed the asperities of the most rugged language, 
and taught even the savage to chobse the most harmo- 
nious terms in expressing the tender tumult of his soul. 
From some specimens of the love songs of the Lap- _ 
landers it is astonishing with what beauty of diction, 
with what exquisite pathos they have called forth the 
softest emotions of desire, and added also a charm which 
heightens all the rest, a simplicity, a naivetẽ Peculiar 8 
the first stages of society. Among the Greeks. the 
expression of amatory feeling has been cultivated with 


the happiest success, and che We remains of 
ene which Venus 


| Quinta parte sui nectaris imbui 943 
will for ever exist without a rival, for pe PTY har- 
mony of her style, the warmth of her colouring, the 
tender and voluptuous languor with which they are 
20 imbued, render these fragments inimitable. Her ode, 
so well known to the latin, french and english reader by 
ke translations of Catullus, Boileau and Philips, I need 
not mention, but there is a fragment of hers quoted by 
Dr. Warton, which is of such superlative beauty that 1 
cannot avoid placing it upon my paper; *it represents, 
observes the Doctor, the- languor and listleszness of a 
person deeply i in love; we may suppose the fair author 
looking up earnestly on her mother, casting down 


the web on e she was 0 and Oy 
MOOR *T 


2 


* 


* * . A 2 
— 5 R 
. | = ; 8 93 7 
* a | * N 
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CH commer 

VVV Tots. mg — 

„„ Bpadnay di Apeodtray. 

wat LS Dole mater! non 
Ae eee . „ 
Fer acrem Venerem. CCC 


we 


= = striking zubject for the pencil of the Artic who | 
- might display his abilities in delineating the expression 
of voluptuous thought and tender sentiment in . 
een 8 ene of che love-Sick Sappho. | 


5 3 3 is line of KEPT, but an 
easy and a joyous gaiety, the enthusiasm of the grape, 
pervade his songs; his descriptions like wise are delicate 
and just, yet his numerous imitators have usually sought 
for grossness of allusion, and the vulgar rant of intoxica - 
tion, as. sources of resemblance. It not being my 
intention, however, to arrange pieces of this kind, but 
rather those of a plaintive and more empassioned species, 
1 pass on to notice the pathetic though licentious 
Carv LLUs, whose sweetness and simplicity of style 
have been frequently and deservedly admired. Many 
of his poems breathe the very spirit of amorous satiety; 
be was profoundly killed in grecian literature, and dre 
from thence his choicest stores; that Sappho was his 
5 favorite a be e from the verpon he has ew: 


© ler oven lug, SES 3 Edit a F alvio 
| „r n, BM F 
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us of Fe colchingad ode, and with what 8 ä 


must he have dwelt upon the compositions of Simonides! 5 
for that the most refined and tender feelings were 
familiar to the bosom of Catullus, his Sirmis and his 
elegiac pieces fully evince. As his poetry, however, 
will be the subject of another paper, I shall only further 
observe that he has been copied by Gallus, by Joannes 
Secundus, by Muretus, &c. and in the Lydia of the 


first of these poets may be found the origin 0 of that 15 


exquisite song of Fletcher, „ i 
Take, O take chose lips 1 1 
Hide, O hide those hills of snow, & c. | 


— 


the passages in question have been ered in PO 


elegant a manner - by the Translator of Secundus, that 
with a slight alteration, I shall beg leave to introduce 
them along with their enen to W however coi 


— 


_ 


Perfusas rubro purpurea . . 
' . Porrige labra, labra corallin 
„ columbatim mitia basia: „ 

p OPEN amentis partem animi.- fe | 
- A Sarxus. 815 ee 


1 Puelia, geneas Ce SE Ros CR | | 2 


Ta 6 Gr a. 8 „„ en. » 

The velvet of thy downy cheek: 3 = 

Let thy lips, that breathe perfume, 3 

r purple now assume. 

| Give me now one humid kiss, F 

Now repeat the melting bliss: | on 
Soft, my Love !—my Angel, tay !— 
5 pes zuck wy —— _ 
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Sinus expansa profert cinnama; > 
VUndique surgunt ex te deliciz, 
Conde papillas, quæ me sauciant 
Candore, et . loxu nivef pectoris. 
_ Garty 8. 


i 7 ee vesi, 
: — thy bosom heaves confest! 
Hide the rapt'rous, dear delight! 


- 


. Hide it from my ravish'd sight! 
Nu !—for, thro' all my soul | 
> EE. Tides of male ning Gn roll. 


; In Hoxachwithy det „ empasti- 
oned strains of Sappho, and a vein of poetry peculiar 


to himself, are mingled, and with an effect that has 
given to enraptured taste, some of the most elegant and 5 
beautiful odes of antiquity. His Quis multa gracilis ie 


 Puer in rosa is, as Scaliger has justly observed, Merum 


Nectar, and the Cum tu, "Lydia, Telephi has imbibed 


much of the spirit and sweetness of the fair Lesbian. 
Over the eleventh ode of the third book, the celebrated 


Dialogue of Horace and Lydia, what reader has not 


hung enamoured! it is à poem consecrated to the 


Graces, a flower from the Paradise of the ns. 


_ bathed i in _ most eee, dey. 1 


0 . 4 


I in any hed of lyric poetry the ieee of the 


moderns be evident, it is in this, and it must be con- 


fessed that we can bring forward no production in merit 


1 Equal to the ode of Sappho; yet shall we be able to 


collect some little pieces of high value to the lover of 
nature and cimplicity. A. few of our _ ms have 
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greatly excelled in the amatory song; and Hanzise- 
rox, better than two centuries ago, published one, 
Which is entitled to very distinguished praise. The | 

5 | talents too of Grores WirkER, which are much 
undervalued, were employed i in this department with 
b. '  _ ___8uecess, and the stanzas inserted by De. Percy in 
| his Religues of Ancient Engltsh ala | 
Hence away, thou Syren, leave me, ee 


* 


Pish! unclasp | these wanton arms, Kc. Sc. 15 
are the offspring of no inferior genius. Fr ETCHER' 8 
little song I have already mentioned, descending, there- 


fore, to a more recent period, the pathetic strains of. 
| Tyoms0N, Percy and GouDsMiTH arrest our notice 


and claim our warmest admiration. Some pieces of 5 


| Ms. BaxBAUlD' s also, and the Braes of Yerrow by 
n- | Loca will be highly relished; the fourth stanza of Pe 
= 4 * lauer poem is — beautiful and _ | 


IF 0 7 "His mathe from the PIN EAT look'd _ 5 
5 %% Cognos With all the longing of a mother; ES bas 
f | FE 1 HFis little sister weeping walk  _ 


The green wood path to meet her brother; 
„ | 2 0 sought him east, they sought him west, 
£1 „„ They sought bim all the forest thorough;— 
. = They only saw the cloud of night, 
bey — 7 heard the roar of f Yarrow! 
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VVV AMATORY. 
i. Whence comes wy love, 0 hearte, dinclve Harringion. 
13 2. Hence aw ay, thou Syren, leave me Wither. 
g. Drink to me only with thine . 255 F Jonson. 
4. Ask me why 1 send you here Carew. 
5. Take, O take those lips away. eherne 
6. The heavy hours are almost pact 5 „ xttleton. 
1 7 O Nightingale, best poet of the grove - Thomson. 
"20 Fell me, thou soul of her I love - - be Thomson. 
9. Thy fatal shafts unerring love Smollet. 
10. When Sappho tun'd the enraptur' d strain Smollet | 
11. Too plain, dear Youth, these tell-tale eyes. - - 'Jenyns. . 
12. When lovely woman stoops to folly - Goldsmith. 
13. Oh Nancy wilt thou go with me 15 Percy. 
14. Ahl the shepherd's mournful fate Dy Hamilton. 
| | 16. If in that. breast 80 good, 80 pure 5 Moore. 
8 „ 16. Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream „ | 
17. Come here, fond youth, whoe'er thou be - Barbauld, 
18. Sister of Phœbus, gentle Queen Miss F*#*, 1 5 a 
588 From thy waves, stormy Lannow; I fly Seward. | 
o. What tho? Im told that Flora's face 5 - Sayers, 
21. Once more, enchanting girl, adieu! - Roger s. 
22. Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds Gifford. „ 
23. Sore have YR 1 the seen Anon. 


* 
* 


f 
* 
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1 have thus, in a brief manner, oi . merits 
of our English lyric poets, and attempted to prove, thaf 
in the Sublime, Pathetic and Descriptive Ode they are 
not inferior to the ancients; and in the Amatory make a. 


near approach to their models. For this purpose, 2 


under their respective departments, 1 have enumerated 
many of our best productions, and it will not, I should 
imagine, be disputed, that they form together a my - 
cage parey of undoubted excellence, , - 
| Together dart their intermingled rays = 
8 dazzle vith a 1 of light.“ 3 
Ot _ Gray. e 


As an n 3 to RF wk 5 1 have 
e to introduce an original ode. It opens with 
a very bold prosopopæia, but which will not, the author 
trusts, be GE too Eg for the _ 


7. - : 
; * In draving POS aca, ations Want hn nod 1 1 have, 
not thought it necessary to notice, except in the instanges of Secundus and Gallus, ; 
the modern writers of latin verse. I-cannot conclude this sketch however, without 
declaring. that many of the odes of CA SoxBIEWSKY are worthy of the genius 
of Horace. I eject the lloving ns 8 pee, und append ip it the very alegut 
tramlation of Mr. Heatd, : 5 ; 
: „ l aA rasru pine. 8 e 
; \ Sonori buxi filin sutilis, | 
 Pendebis alta, barbite, populo; 
Dum ridet aer, et supinas _- 
 _ - - Solicitat levis aura frondes. - - 
'  , Texibilantis lenior balitus 
| Perflabit Euri: me juvet interim 
Collum reclinawe, et virent 
Repente caluta? quis xonus imbrium? © 
|  Surgamus. Heu semper fugaci . 
e 
| Lib. 1. 
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Mp ye the Whirlvind's flight ql, ©" 
SW Swift as the rushing wing of T0 og 
The Demon rag'd aloud! % 


— 
— — 


Vaunting he rear d his giant form, EEE 8 
And tower'd amid the gath'ring storm, 
Borne on a | murky cloud; os £ Os 
In the high-tovering poplar FE eb „ | - 
My lyre, Rang suspended at ease: 2 EE SD | 
Thy strings, at wild intervals, ringing, EE 
_ When swept by the breath of the breeze. „ 


The blue vault its full 3 displaying, | ; 
Not a cloud the pure ether o'ershades, = LES 3 
And in sighs his soft wisbes betraying, 
Tlłͥ¶ ie Seen foliage fond zephyr pervades.” 


| Thus I leave thee to ie Ab and quiver, \_ _ _ 
As whispers the slow-rising wind; 3 
While here, stretch'd on the banks of the river, : - 
I repose, in light amen ae ; 


FFC eee "ot 
SEE 8 What tempest-fed shadows appear! 4 1 
- Clouds! clouds! rise, incessantly rolling; ; > 
Mm? DEN ee e ä = he 


i | ” Oi hw: my companion, my treasure, - - 4 
; : Z Let us rise, let us hasten away: EE 
5 Tis thus flies the Phantom of pleasure, % 

| „ Witz e ep ever hasting away. 

1 e DR Heary. 


- 


Vast horror shook the dome of heav'n, rhe ; 


* 
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As *neath him far with fury driv' n, © 

The viewless depths of arr. 

Stern o'er the struggling Ef he past, 

While pausing Nature shrank aghast, we 

And thro' the troubled Hoon wild e the fiend 
Dexpair. e 18 


Servant of God! destruetive Power! „% HEY 


Whilst due to wrath the direful owes 7 

Thou warn'st a guilty world, Clos Nos 
When bursts to vengeance | ber d blest Sire, . 
When lightens fierce the Almighty's 3 ire, ae 
On sin- struck nations hurl'd; | 15 
Thy terrors load my trembling chell, ic 


Dread as the madd'ning tones that swell 


Ober yonder bleak domain, OED, 

Where heaves thy deep, incessant roar, | 

That shakes the snow. topt mountain 8 5 

And with resistless ruin strews th' en plain. 
Ah! what of f hope's delice ray, - | 6} beef oral} 

As slow the Pilgrim takes his way, 


Shall sooth his sinking soul, 1 


As round him forms infernal rise, e #18 


5 Of ghastly hue, whose hideous cries N 
Thro' the vext ether roll, E | 
And mingling i in each surf. worn cave, 
Fell spirits from the murderer's grave, 
The deed of horror hail; 
Saw ye che redd' ning meteor gleamꝰ 


7 
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Heard ye, with harsh and hollow scream, 

Far o'er the dim cold sea a the dirds of ocean vail? 
Fierce o er the 1 waves, fees Biba") 
* storm with ber amg ie oy LET 
The Sailor starts aghast, 170 8 | 
His helm, to ruthless vengeance 5 25 

O'er the vast surge speeds ns . Ns 

As shrieks the hurrying blast: 

Cease, Emma, cease to hope i in min, 

Thou ere wilt view chy Lord . 

He never shall return! | 

Pale on the desert shore 8 les! 1 | 

No Wife belov'd to close his eyes, EIS} 


No Friend in pitying ns" his wave-drench'd limbs to 
. mourn! PEG Ye: tO! 


Hark! how the rough winds madd'ning sweep, | 
Bare the broad earth, and drifting . eee EE 
The boreal deluge raise! | | 
Here mountains shoot their nh b beads, 

Here lol far sunk, the valley ee ok 

Her drear, her wild'ring maze! | 

O come, let 's brave the northern bla, 5 
Let 's mark stupendous nature cast 0 

In many a form sublime, | 

I care not if, where Hecla towers, 

Where wrapt in tempests Winter lowers 

en on her ice clad FO 1 trace the hoary chme. 


Protect me heav'n! 'neath yoa kg Ariſe 
Where t to the clouds the 1 OT lift 


- 


* 
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The waste in honor pili 


See, where yon'shiv'ring n hes 
Lol on her fainting bosom dies 
Cold, cold, her infant child! 


Daughter of woe! then dub dri 
| — on mer ee 


The hapless mother shedt older” 


And must we, cried she, must we partꝰ 1 7 
Then clasp'd thee to her shudd' ring heart, 


Whilst i in convulsive he thy lade 1. fed. 


0 . who rul'st the fleeting year, 


Who giv'st to roll the varied 1 | 


Amid the vast of heavin, 

Now Father bend thine awful car! 

O bless me with a parents care; 

To thy protection giv'n; 

Whether on ocean's bosom Mow, | 

Or plung'd where snow-clad mountains frown, _ 
If thou my hallow'd guide 

I heed not, let the tempest roar, = 
Let Havoc and wild Winter hoar. 


And Terror' 8 giant form voy  Gark-brow'd Whirhrind | 


| ride. je 


7 wy 


e parva suo dk adm Cans 10 
ae tk ona n suo Mantua Virgilio. 
| Tam celebrated, poet, "notwithatanding his licentious 
freedoms, will ever rank high in the estimation of the 
elegant scholar. It is indeed to be regretted that among 
poems which boast the utmost ſelicity of diction, and 


breathe the most tender and delicious sentiment, should 


be intermixed pieces which not only tinge the cheek of 
: modesty, but repel every reader by their gross physical 
. impurities. It were devoutly to be wished that his late 
ingenious Translator, “ instead of presenting the public 
with the entire works of Catullus, had formed a collec- 
tion of those productions only which are free from these 
defects. I vill venture to affirm that all that is valuable 
in this poet would then have been preserved, and a 
volume, unparalleled perhaps for its amatory and 


pathetic excellence, opened to every age, and to both 7 


sexes. At present this translation unpurged- das it is 
from the disgusting improprieties of the original, can 
only meet a partial circulation. Voluptuous ideas in a 
young poet when clothed in fascinating language will, 
as in Catullus, 1 receive pardon, but to COON at 


2 vide 8 55 of Cains Valortas Catullus i in Englich Vene | 
. Printed for Jon, 1795, 2 vol. 8vo. - | 


— 8 — 
= 


1 
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\ 


which even Swift would have sickened, wit mercy can 
be conceded! Let the Translator, whose version, if 
we overlook some inaccurate rhymes, possesses very 


considerable merit, but exercise his taste in selection, 


and with occasional notes, parallel passages, and imita- 
tions, of which latter great numbers truly excellent 
exist, he will assuredly form a work equal in bulk t to 
| his prevent, and of me attraction. LO 


* 


In spite of che W we ak” aluded to in 


many of these compositions, and which the unrestrained 
customs and manners of antiquity in some measure 
mitigate, Catullus possessed a very amiable and feeling 


heart, greatly loved, and was equally beloved by, his 


friends, was a dutifyl son, and a most affectionate 


brother. VVV 


P # q 


Sens and perspicuity of ple, 8 and i 


| simplicity of thought, a naivetẽ of manner peculiarly 
his own, and often a vividity and minuteness of 


description truly delightful, are the characteristics of 
the better portion of his works. I cannot however, 
with his Translator, esteem his satirical effusions excel- 


lent, much less chat chis mode of composition was his 


forte. They abound i in the coarsest invective, and are 


generally levelled at the personal deformities and 


nauseous defects of those whom he hated. With the 
exception of about half a dozen pieces they are alike 
disgraceful to the poet and VI man. 


His elegiae, SE; and 1 the greatest in of his - 
amatory poetry make however ample amends. A 


warm lover of Grecian ER he has Tn into 


/ 
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his * many of the beautiful expressions 5 idioms 

of that noble language; these melt with 30 much 
sweetness into the texture of his composition, 30 aptly 5 
express the impassioned ideas of his amorous muse, 
that they have given a peculiarly delicate and mellow 
air to his diction, and for this, probably, more than for 
any other quality, he obtained, among his contempo- | 
raxies, the appellation of doctus. | | 


Sappho, Simonides and Callimachus appear to 3 
: his chief favourites; from the former he has 
translated the ode so well known in the version of 
Phillips, and to the pathos of Simonides he has borne | 
testimony in his lovely Carmen Ad Cornificium, a gem 
of such exquisite water that I am under the obligation 
of introducing i it to the reader's admiration. 


- 


AD CORN1FICIUM. | 


59 Male RY Cornifici, tuo Catullo; 

| Male est mehercule, et laboriosè: 
_ Magisque, et magis, in dies et horas. 

Irascor tibi: sic meos amores? 
Quem tu, quod minimum facillimimque est, 
Qua solatus es. adlocutione? 
Paulum quidlibet adlocutionis, 
Mestius 1 Simonideis. 


\ 


These lines, his Trandlator has thus TW" given: S 


TO. CORN IFICIUS.. 


Hard, 88 1 declare, 
Hard i is the lot 1 m doom d to bear! 
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And ev'ry day, and ev'ry hour, | 1 
I live but to endure the more! „ 
My injur d heart indignant burns 
Why meets my love such cold returns? 
Say tho' thy words can sweetly flow, : 
Have they once s00th'd my bosom's woe? 
Words, moving as those tearful lays 


| Which * the 21 Simonides! | SO TY 


« 1 
1 


e a the poet of Verona has taken - 


his Coma Berenices, and his Carmen De Aty is most 55 


probably a translation from the Greek, and the only 
specimen we have in Latin of the Galliambic metre; it 
is written with so much energy and enthusiasm that 
Dr. Warton does not hesitate to place it at the head of 


Roman poetry, and in this opinion he is supported by 


the suffrage of Mr. Gibbon. To do justice to a ; 


composition so pregnant with poetic fire, and upon a 


subject so peculiarly delicate and singular, calls for 


powers of no common construction, not only for great 


fertility and vigour in poetic expression, but for great 
skill and address in naturalizing an incident so difficult 
to detail with dignity and grace. Mr. Beloe was the 

first, I believe, who attempted to transfuse into English . 


the beauties of this striking production;“ his version is 


very elegant, but though designedly a paraphrase the 
licence has been carried too far, and the poem conse- 
quently falls some what short of the strength and spirit of 


| 872 original. The last translator has perhaps, | in point 


} See the 8 on the Genius a Writings of Pope, and 


Gibbon' s Roman Empire, vol. ii. chap. xxiii. note 18. 


=P Vide Beloe' s Miscellanies, vol. . 


- 


* 
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of energy and compression, avaraded better; The 
- complaint of Atys when awakened to the recollection 
of his misery is certainly unequalled in the compass 
of Roman literature; grief the most impassioned reigns 
throughout his speech, and strongly excites the commi- 
seration of the reader. A small, but very beautiful 


portion of this plaintive poem, with the translation of 
1795 I shall insert here as a specimen of che unique 


original, and of the merits of the version. Atys is 


represented on the sea- shore overwhelmed with sorrow 
and remorse, and casting his eyes, bathed i in we over 
the ocean, bins addresses is native countiy: 
Patria 6 6 mea a creatrix, patria G1 mea genetrix, | 
Ego quam miser relinquens, dominos ut herifugæ 
Famuli solent, ad, Idæ tetuli nemora pedem! 
Vt apud nivem, et ferarum gelida stabula forem, : 
Et ut omnia earum adirem, furibunda, latibula : 
Ubinam, aut quibus locis te positam, patria rear? 
Cupit ipsa pupula ad se sibi dirigere aciem, 
Rabie fer carens dum breve tempus animus est. 
Egòne à mea remota hæc ferar in nemora domo? 


Patria, bonis, amicis, genitoribus abero 22 


Der, parent soil! from whence 1 ve ard to roam, 5 
Like some poor slave that flies his master's home; 
Wreich that I am! have madly dar d to go 

Where lurid forests frown on Ida's brow, 

Mid snows, and where fierce beasts in dampness dwell, 
Seeking. infuriate, each wild monster s cell; 3 
O where dost thou, my native country, lie he 

_ Thee in what distant spot shall fancy spy? 

' Fain, for that little Space from madness fre, 
Would mine eyes bx their training balls on n thee: 


* 
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O lost, O banish'd from my pleasing home! 
These foreign woods must I for ever roam? 
Quit all I have, my friends, my.natal earth, 
Distant from those who gave my being birth? 


Few productions of Catullus place in a more striking 
light the tender and affectionate, disposition of their 
author than the Carmen ad Sirmionem Peninsulam. 
| The pleasure he expresses on. returning to his little 
villa, and on the prospect of again reclining on his 
accustomed couch; his invocation. to the Peninsula, 
and his fond request that every thing he has should join 
in welcoming him home, are strong indications of the 
domestic virtues His poem De Nuptiis Pelei Et. 
| Thetidos, the most elaborate i in-the collection, i is r 
of the genius of Virgil, and displays much accurate 
description, and much pathetic and impassioned inci- 
dent. The episode of Theseus and Ariadne has been 
justly admired; her lamentations when ungratefully 
abandoned by Theseus as she slept, are the very 
dictates of Love and Nature. The Carmina De 4 eme 
Et Septimis, and Ad Caluum De Quintilia, as well as 
most of the pieces addressed to Lesbia, have as amatory 
and tender effusions, never been surpassed. The lines 
addressed to Calvus, for the originality and Ne of 

the Mgt, © merit em cg | 


* - 


AD CALVUM. DE QUINTILIA. | 


7 


3 85 quicquam mutis gratum acceptiimve sepulchris 
. Accidere à nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 
Cum desiderio veteres renovamus amores, 
Atque olim missas flemus amicitias ;\ 


. + } > 
\ 5 — 
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Certè non tanto mors immatura dolori est 
| Quintiliz, Wn en, amore e tuo. 


Dy TO CALVUS, ON QUINTILIA. 


11. ever to the Fa Sepulchral urn 
The tribute of a tear could grateful prove; 
What time each recollected scene we mourn, 


Each deed of ancient friendsbip, and of love: | 


. Less sure, fond 8 must thy Quintilia grieye 
+ That she by death's told hand untimely fell; 
Than joys her parted spirit to perceive 

How much her Salut 25 her, and how well! FE 


"Many of the poems of Catullus possess „ che 
sportive and convivial spirit of Horace; I would 
particularly point out the following: —Ad Fabullum. 


| Ad Calvum Licinium. Cæcilium Invitat. 4 4 Licinium. 
Ad N | 


* 


The e Juli Et Manlii Een ess and th Carmen | 


Nuptiale have just claims to distinguished praise; the 


two similies in the latter poem commencing © Ut Hos 


in 5eptis Secretus nascitur hortis,” and © Ut vidua in nudo 
vitis qua nascitur arvo, do the highest honour to the 


poet's genius, and shew the utmost felicity in the choice 


and management of diction and versification. The two 


poems also Ad Seipsum are elegantly plaintive, but no 
Carmina in the collection interest so deeply the feelings 

of the reader, and impress him with equal esteem for 
the Bard as those addressed Ad Hortalum, Ad Manlium, 


and the little effusion De Tnferys Ad Fratris Tumulum. 


＋ Carm. oy 
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Here pure affection clothed in the most exquisite poetry 


_ "laments the loss of a beloved brother. So beautifully 


tender are these charming passages, and so admirably 


have they been translated, so much honour do they 


confer upon the author's head and heart, and so greatly 
therefore will they operate in his favour, that to decorate 
my pages by their insertion becomes mort an indis. 


pensable Wy. 5 | 2 


- * 
bg \ - 


1 Was i me e of W into Bithynia | 
that his brother died, and was buried on the Trojan 
promontory of Rheteum, famed as the Sepulchre of 5 
Ajax Telamon. The following lines were sent to 


HFortalus accompanied by a translation from Callimachus | 
- which Catullus had for some time PEE Rang: on 
account of his brother 8 death. 8 5 


Etsi me assiduo confectum cura dolore 
Sevocat à doctis, Hortale, virginibus: | 
Nec potis est dulces Musarum expromere foetus . 
Mlens animi; tantis fluctuat i ipsa malis: * 8 
Namque mei nuper Lethzo gurgite fratris 
Pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem; ES 
Troia Rhæteo quem subter litore tells 
Ereptum nostris obterit ex oculig,— - 
Nunquam ego te, vita frater amabilior, ET 
 Aspiciam-posthac ? at certè semper amabo, 
Semper mæsta tua carmina morte legam : 
Qualia sub densis ramorum concinit umbris 
\ Daulias, absumpti fata . r 5 


- 


h 0, HorTaLvus! with wasting cares opprest, 7 
I live e from the eds Nine; | 


1 Carm. 62. 
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| Nor can the Muse, while sorrow racks my breast, | 
Prompt the gay thought, or form the flowing line. 
1 a fond brother's heart-felt los deplore, | 
Whose clay-cold feet dark Lethe's waters lave; 
Beside fam'd Rhætium, on the Trojan shore, 
Rest his cold rejicks 1 in the peaceful grave. 


8 E en than my life, O brother, dearer far! 
Say, never shall I view thy form again? 
+, In Jong at least thou wilt be-always dear; 
| Still sbalt thou live in sorrow's tender strain. 


Still will 1 sing thee, as the bird of eve 
Sings sweetly-lorn upon her tufted seat; 5 
Mid shades of darkest foliage pleas'd to griere/, 
| To mourn wen Ity's barb'rous fate! 
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10 the LE to Manlius, which i is s certainly a first-rate 
production the poet refers again to his fraternal loss as 
an excuse for not sending to his friend some of the 
 5portive effusions he had petitioned for; he observes 


Tempore quo primum vestis mihi cdl pura est, 
„ Jucundum cùm ætas florida vir ageret, 
Mud-rulta satis lusi: non est dea nescia nostri, 
- Quæ dulcem curis miscet amaritiem. | 
Sed totum hoc studium luctu fraterna mihi mors 
Abgcidit. O misero frater adempte mihi! 
Tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater; 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus: 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
Qu tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 
Cujus ego in interitu totà de mente fugavi 
; He studia, atque omnes delicias animi. + 


- 
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When POSE s vest t that Fwy no blocking hue 
I first put on, in life's fresh blooming spring: 
Then the delicious pangs of love I knew; 

Of rapture much and various did 1 sing. 


But, O, my much · lov d brother, a thou 'rt dead, 
No more my leisure these gay trifles grace! 
With thee the train of rosy pleasures fled, 
Wich thee too fled the glories of our race! 


| Perish'd with thee are all those dear delights, 


Nurs'd by thy tender friendship s holy 1 15 : - 
Each fav'rite study now no more invites, 


No more of rapture's _ bliss 1 dream. 
Introducing 102 story of Wm and Protesilaus, 
he is led to mention the celebrated siege of Troy; this 
recalling his brother's untimely fate, he bursts forth into. 
dhe following animated and pathetic. exclamation: EO 


5 


Troia nefab; 3 sepulchrum Asiæ Europæque, 
Troia viram et virtutum omnium acerba cinis; 
Quz nempe et nostro lethum miserabile fratri 
Attulit hei misero frater adempte mihi! | 
Hei misero fratri jucundum lumen adeniptum ! 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus; 
Omnia tecum unk perierunt gaudia nostra. 
Quæ tuus in vita dulcis alebaf amor. 
"On nunc tam longè non inter nota sepulcra, 
Nec prope cognatos compositum cineres, 
Sed Trois obscena, Troia infelice „ ultum | 
Detinet extremo denne aliens solo. 


% 
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Accursed Troy, of Europe's sons the grave, 
Of Asia's noblest chiefs the common tomb! 

* Where sleep the ashes of the wise, and brave; 
Where a lov'd brother met an early doom 
A long-lost brother, whom I yet bewail 1 
With thee the glories of our race are o' er; 
And each fond hope that in life's tearful vale 
Thy tender friendship cherish'd, is no more! 
/ No kindred urn thy honour'd ashes boast; 
Beside no lov'd relation art thou laid; 
On Troy's ill-fated, Troy's detested coast, 
Far from thy country sleeps thy hapless shade! 


On the return of our Bard from Bithynia into Italy, 

he paused at the tomb of his brother, and with unfeigned 

Sorrow offered his sacrifices to the manes of the de- 

ceased. The celebration of the melancholy rite he has 

immortalised in a lovely little poem,, and with this 

affectionate oblation to the memory of the lamented 
youth we close our quotations from Catullus. i 
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Multas per gentes, et multa per æquora vectus 
. REP Advenio has miseras, trater, ad inferias; ; | ' 
| Ut te-postremo donarem munere mortis | | 
Et mutum nequicquam alloquerer cinerem; . Ls 
- Quando quidem fortuna mihi te te abstulit i OT: 
Heu miser indignè frater adempte mihi! 5 
Nunc tamen interea prisco quæ more 3 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, _ * 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu; | 
TO: in i perpetuum, e ave, atque vale. f 


* 
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n | ON THE - . 
FUNERAL CEREMONTES Ar HIS ; BROTHER'S TOMB. 
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Thro' various ee 3 various seas 1 come, 
To see that each due sacriſice be paid, 
To bring my last sad offering to che tomb, 
And thy mute dust invoke, fraternal Shade! 


Ves, hapless brother! since the bavl of fate 

| Hath 8natch'd thee ever from my longing sight; 
As us d our ancestors, in solemn state 

1 I bring each mystic gift. each fun ral rite. 


With many a tear 1 will the 8 5 

Spirit of him I lov'd, those tears receive! 

EE Spirit of him I valued most, adieu: 
Adieu to him who e in e grave! | 


* 


Lrcland 8 iii may oe of wo poets who . 
| have rivalled Catullus in the most amiable part of his 
en. in the beauty and tenderness of their tributes 

to fraternal friendship. GoLlpsmira addresses his 
ere poem, The Traveller, to his Brother, The 

; Rev. Henry Goldsmith, „a man,” he says, who 
despising fame and fortune, had retired early to happi- 
ness and obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a 
> year.” To this worthy disciple of the humble Founder 
of Christianity the following lines will bear merited 
testimony as Jong as -the INE. of our * shall : 
exist. | | 


7 
* * 


Remote, unfriended, Ny at” 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wand'ring Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian-boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 
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Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Were er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee, 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a length'ning chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend; 

Blest be that pot, where cheerful guesis retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chairs 
Blest be those feasts, with simple pleniy crown * 
Where all the ruddy family around - - 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
| And "on the 8 of 4 good. 


"In aha An of Memory by Mx. 3 a 
production, which in sweetness of versification and 
beauty of imagery may vie with any effort of the 
modern muses, the poet thus pathetically invokes che 
| of his departed brother: 
Ohh chou! wich whom my hea was wont to $hare 
From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care; 
With whom, alas! 1 fondly hop'd to know 
The humble walks of happiness below; 
If chy blest nature now unites above 
An angel's pity with a brother's love, 
StilLo'er my life preserve thy mild controul, 8 
"Correct wy. vIEWs; and * my zoul; ED ah, 
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Grant me thy peace and purity 5 * 7 
Devout yet cheerful, active yet resign'd; 
Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew fo auge, 
Whose blameless wishes never aim'd to rise, 
To meet the changes Time and Chance present. 
With modest dignity and calm content. 
When thy last breath, ere Nature sunk to rest, 
Thy meek submission to thy God express d. 
When thy last look, ere thought and e en fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave, | 
Its hope in death, its triumph o'er the grave? 
The sweet Remembrance of unblemish'd youth, 
The i N voice of e and Truth! 


No poet has been honoured PER more imitatots than 
Catullus. Among the ancients, Propertius, Tibullus, 
Ovid and Martial; among the moderns, Joannes 
Secundus, Bonefonius, Flaminio and Dorat, have greatly 
' benefited by his labours. In Flaminio,” pronounces 


an elegant and accomplished critic, „we have the 


simplicity and tenderness of Catullus, without his 
| licentiousness. To those who are acquainted with his 

writings, it will not be thought extravagant to assert, 
that many of them, i in the species of composition to 
which they were confined, were never excelled. The 
question addressed by him to a friend respecting the 
writings of Catullus Quando, leggete—non vi sentite voi 

| liquefare il cuore di dolcezza? may with confidence 
be repeated to all those who are conversant wah his 


varks: XS: 7 . | 1 5 


#4 


ons Rene s Life of Load Di Medici the Magnificent. 
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; The Bas ia of 3 have many beauties: * are 
| written in the ppirit of the Veronese poet; Basium iii. 
and Basium xiv. are truly delicious. The fragment 
also Ad Lydiam attributed to Cornelius Gallus and 
pauplished with. the poems of Secundus, breathes all the 
ardors and tumultuous wishes of the lover i in language 
ga e and bene 55 


vas imitations too, bee and i 
of, the more pleasing Carmina of Catullus are to be 
found dispersed through numerous collections of En- 
glish poetry, and among the opuscula of many of our 
| Poets. Between twenty and thirty years ago, a work 
was published under the title of Sentimental Tales and 
which contains many very elegant and spirited versions 
from Catullus. The author has with much ingenuity | 
woven the' loves of Catullus and Lesbia into a well 
connected but fictitious story, and in 1793 Mr. Kendall 
of Exeter presented the public with a volume of poems 
of considerable merit, among which are several happy | 


** 


translations from: the Bard of Verona. 1 i 
Fee the specimens now given we may without 
| danger of contradiction, assert of Catullus, that no 
' writer of ancient Italy possessed a greater facility of 
awakening the sweetest emotions of pity and of love; 
- and that his descriptive powers would not suffer by a 
comparison with those of Lucretius and Virgil, might 
be proved, had ve leisure, from his Carmen De Nuptiis 
Pelei Et Thetidos which is of high value for f its circum- 


Hangin, nad deen . 
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- That a volume . in many: e chould - 
be disgraced by the coarsest obscenity and the most 

- impure allusion, will evet be a cause of regret, but that 

these should be thought deserving of a translation, is, 

assuredly, to adopt the mildest language, a gross error 

of judgment. Let it be repeated therefore, that the 

Translator would confer. no small obligation upon the 


public by presenting it with an edition freed from these 
| digusting n e | = 


— . 9 „„ 
ang; | 
Oh thou? who lep st ves basle bands entwine 

The vernal grass, with paler violets drest, 

1 would, sweet girl! thy humble bed were mine, 
And mine, thy calm and enviable rest. 9 

For never more, by human ills opprest, * 

Shall thy soft spirit, fruitlessly repine: | 
Thou canst not now thy fondest hope resign 
Even in the hour that should have made thee blest. 
Light lies the turf upon thy gentle“ breast; 
And lingering here, to love and sorrow true, 

The youth, who once thy simple heart possest ; 
Shall mingle tears with April's early der; 
While still for him, shall faithful Memory save 
Thy form and virtues from the silent grave. 

2 SMITH. 


* 
* . 8 * . 
* - 
* . 
% * 


May 15; 1790. 


Ir is three years since I resided at the village of 


© Ruysd—le, a few hamlets pictoresquely situated on 
the banks of the rapid Sw—le. Here, under a humble 


roof, and hard by the village church, dwelt the worthy 
but unfortunate Frederick Arnold, the curate of a 

simple flock, and Maria, the gentle and modest Maria, 
his only daughter. Frederick, when I first knew him, 


was near 8ixty, a man of considerable judgment, and 


great sensibility of heart; his religion was pure and ” 
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rational, and his le extensive, for Abend the + 


curacy was but small, yet, by temperance and economy, 
he contrived to bestow more than those of thrice his 


property. His manners were mild and engaging, his 


features expressive, and, when he spoke to the distressed, 
his eyes beamed a sweetness I shall never forget. By 
| this mode of conduct he became the father of the 
village, not a soul within it but would willingly have 


sacrificed his happiness to oblige my amiable friend. 


Methinks I see him now walking across the green that 


spreads from the parsonage to the water's side; here, if 
the morning proved a fine one, would the young men 


and maidens of the village assemble to salute their 
pastor, and happy were they who, in return for a few 


flowers, or any other little testimony, of their esteem, 
received a nod, a smile, or phrase of gratulation. 
Here also would his daughter often come, attendant 
on her father, whom if, in my veneration for his 


character, 1 could accuse of any fault, it was in a 
too doating fondness for this lovely girl, who, had she 


not been blessed with an excellent disposition, would 


certainly have been injured by it. Maria Arnold was 
then eighteen, and though not handsome, yet was there 


a softness and expression in her countenance far supe- : 


rior to any regularity of feature; her eyes were dark, 


full, and liquid; her lips red and prominent; her hair 


olf a deep brown; her complexion pale, but, when 


rather heated, a delicate suffusion overspread her cheek; 
and her- person, although somewhat large, was elegant 


and well formed. To these external graces were super- 
added the much more valuable ones of suavity of 


disposition and tenderness of heart. Maria wept not 
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only at the tale of fietion, i the n of Injured 
beauty, or of graceful heroism; her pity and her 
bounty were. extended to the loathsome scenes of 


 $qualid poverty and pale disease. Behold yon little 


cot; the woodbine winding over its mossy thatch! how 
| often in that little cot have. I seen her sooth the torture 

of convulsive agony; see! one hand supports that old 
man's hoary head; his languid eyes are fixed on hers, 
and feebly, as the gushing tear pours down his withered 
cheek, he blesses the compassionate Maria. Thou 


gentle being! ever in the hour of pensive solitude, 
when fled from cares that vex my spirit, ever did I call 


to mind thy modest virtues; even now, whilst musing 
on the scenes of Ruysd—le; even now my fancy draws 
the very room, where, when the evening closed the 
labours of the weary villager, the conversation or the 


music of Maria added rapture to the social hour. It 


vas plain, I remember, but elegant, and ornamented 


with some sketches of Maria's in aqua tinta; at one 


end stood her harpsichord, and near it a mahogany 
case of well- chosen books; one window looked upon 


the green, and the other, the upper panes of which 


were overspread by the intermingling fibres of a 


jessamine tree, had the view-of a large garden, where 


the fortunate combination of use and pictoresque beauty 


took. place under the direction of my friend. Here, 
the window-shutters closed, and the candles brought in, 
would Arnold, sitting in his arm-chair, and the tear of 
fondness starting in his eye, listen to the melting 


sweetness of Maria's voice, or, conversing on subjects 


of taste and morality, instruct, whilst he highly enter- 
5 tained tus willing auditors. 44, | «0 
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— when the mind feeds on past pleasure with a melancholy 
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joy, that I determined to take che first opportunity of 
once more seeing my much-loved Arnold and his 
daughter, and it is three weeks since, having prepared 
every thing for the purpose, I left my house early in 
the morning; my heart throbbed with impatience, and 
full of anticipation, I promised myself much and lasting 
happiness. Occupied by these flattering ideas, I arrived 
on the afternoon of the third day within a mile of 
Ruysd—le. It had been gloomy for some time, and, 
during the last hour, there fell much and beavy rain, 
which increasing rapidly, and the thunder being heard 
on the hills, I rode up to a farm house within a few 
paces of the road. Here I met with a cordial welcome 
from the master of the humble mansion, whom 1 had 
known at Ruysd—le, and for whom 1 had a sincere 
regard; he shook me heartily by the hand, aud sate me 
© "down to his best fare; and having dried my cloaths, 
and taken some refreshment, I told him the purport of 
my journey, that I had come to see the good curate 
and his daughter, Scarce had I finished the sentence 
| when the poor man burst into tears, Thomas, I 5 
: exclaimed, what is the matter? you alarm me! 


© Ah, your honour, I must needs give way to it, 
else my heart would break; we ve had sad work, I'm 
sure your honour would never have gotten over it; 
master Arnold— «© What of Arnold, is he ill?” 
No, your honour." © What then?” But Miss 
Maria— '* What of her?” Miss Maria, your 
1 pove Miss _ is to be buried to morrow - 
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morning, chere f is not a'dry' ee in the village; she was 
50 kind and charitable to the poor, and spoke 50. 


sweetly that we all loved her as if she had been our own 


child. Ah! many a time and oft, have I seen her 
weep when poor folks were distressed and ill. Thomas, 
| would she say, for she often came down, your honour, 
when my wife lay badly, Thomas, how does Mary do? 


don't be out of spirits, for what with my nursing and 
yours, Thomas, she Il soon be better. And then she 
would sit down by the bed-side. and speak so sweetly 


that I cannot help crying when I think on 't. God 
knows! she has been eruelly dealt by, and, if- your 


honour will give me leave, I Il tell you all about it.” 


1 bowed my head, and the farmer went on with his 


relation. About a twelvemonth after your honour 
left us, Squire Stafford's lady, of H—t—n hall died, 


and the young Miss being melancholy for want of 
company, Miss Maria went to stay there some time; 


they were fast friends and very fond of each other: 


Now, Mr. Henry, the young Squire, who came from 
college on his mother's death, and who, to say the 


truth, is the handsomest and best natured gentleman I 


ever set eyes ons what should he do but fall in love 
with Miss Maria, and wanted to marry her; but the 


old gentleman, who, as I hear, never had a good word 


in the country, and who, God forgive me! I believe is 
no better than he should be, fell into a violent passion, 
and Stamped and raved like a madman, and made Mr. 


Henry promise not to think any thing more about it. 


So all remained quiet for a great while; but Miss 


Maria was not forgot, your honour, for whilst she was 
Uſa a second visit at the Squire 5, about four months 
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ago, Mr. Henry tried to carry Is off, but the geryants. 
were too nimble for them, and they were brought back 
again, and then there were sad doings indeed: Miss 
Maria fell into fits; and Mr. Heury, after having had 


a terrible quarrel with his father, was sent to Dover the 
next morning, and ordered to embark for France. A 


very short time, your honour, after Mr. Henry had 


been gone, poor Miss Maria was discovered to be with : 


child, and the Squire, in spite of all the tears and 


entreaties of his daughter, turned Miss Maria out of 


doors, nor would he let her have the chaise, but locking 
up Miss Stafford, obliged her to walk home by herself, 


and your honour knows, it is ten long miles. All this 
was done in such a hurry that nobody knew of it here, 
and one fine sunshiny evening, as we were dancing upon 
| the green before the parsonage-house, for it was always 
our custom, as your honour knows, a young woman 
very neatly dressed appeared at one end of the village; 
she was faint and weary, and sitting herself down began 
to cry; we all left off dancing and went to see what was 
the matter: but alas! who should it be but poor Miss 
Maria, —oh, I shall never forget it the longest day . 
have to live; her hands were clasped together, and her 
eyes were turned towards heaven; she looked like an 
angel, your honour; we none of us could speak to her, 
but we all wept, and then she gave a great Sigh and fell 


upon the ground. But, alack a day! whilst we were 


endeavouring to bring Miss Maria to life again, some- 
body having told Mr. Arnold, he came running breath- 

less and almost distracted to the place, and taking his 
manner, and then upon us, and then towards heayen, 
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that it almost broke our hearts, for he could not speak, 
your honour, his heart was so full he could not speak, 
but just at this moment Miss Maria opened her eyes, 
and seeing her father, she shrieked and fell i into strong 
fits; he started, and snatching her hastily up, ran 
towards the parsonage, and here, the fits continuing, 
she miscarried. As for poor Mr. Arnold, he was quite 
overcome, and he wept and took on 80 sorely that we 
thought he would never have got the better of it. 
Oh, my Maria, he said, you have killed your our 
father, you have bowed him with sorrow to the grave; 
and then he knelt down, by the bed-side, * forsake me 
not my God,” he cried, in mine old age, when I am 
anon forsake me not when my strength faileth 
He then got up to comfort Miss Maria, but she 
| a not be comforted, and kept crying, her dear 
father could not forgive her; but he said he could, and 
kissed her, and then she wept a great deal and was 
quiet. All the village, by this time, had got round the 
ES, parsonage, and there was not a single soul, your honour, 
but what was in tears; we all put up our prayers for 
her, but they would not do, she never got the better of 
it; she every day grew worse, and would sometimes 
call upon Mr, Henry, and complain of the cruelty of 
his father, and then she would fall down upon her knees 
and ask forgiveness of poor Mr. Arnold, who was 
almost distracted at the sight; but it is all over, your 
= -_. honour, she is now at rest, and may heaven en her 
1 > EI terror 5 
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| What my''6 sensations were a 6 recital, it is 
. to describe; 1 can only say, that 1 *. 
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wee 80 5 overpovered. by the. audden; 1 chocking 
piece of information, that, void of strength, I sank into 
a chair, faint, and unable to express the agony of my 
mind. The rapturous ideas of happiness with which 1 
had fondly heated my imagination, were now no more: 
in their place, a scene, of all others ihe most distressing 
to my heart, presented itself, the image of my worthy 
Arnold stretched weeping on the body of his Maria, of 
that Maria, whose innocence and simplicity were so 
dear to me. Even now my soul shudders at the recol- 
lection of this dreadful moment. Accursed be the 


wretch that brought thee low; thou gentlest of the form 


of virtue! may anguish torture his corrupted heart! 
little wert thou able to contend with misery such as this, 
wich the pang of disappointed love, and the brutal 
Violence: of anesnas bauen for thou wert mild as 


ee Patience, ho, 
Her meek Lande folded on her modest breast, 
In mute submission lifts che adoring eye 
eee to the storm chat wrecks ons | 


"MASON. Ee 


When the poignancy of 8 was heels 1 1 mingled 
my tears with the honest farmer's, whose sensibility of 
heart, the genuine effusion of pity and affection, had 


1 strongly impressed me in his favour. I spent the night 


under his roof, and in the morning bidding him a 
melancholy farewell, I rode on to Ruysd—le, with an 
intention of seeing my afflicted friend, and of being 


I way chen i in, it was a pensive luxury 1 would not Rave” 
forcgone on any consideration. | e e 


* 


present at, the awful ceremony; for, in the state of mind 


bl 
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; D When ; 15 came within sight of the parson age, my 
sensations nearly overcame me; here, I once fondly 


hoped to have found the same domestic felicity and 
contentment I had formerly experienced; but, mark 
the mutability of human bliss! this spot, so lately the 
abode of happiness and of innocence, now appeared 
the seat of silence and of solitude, of sorrow and of 
death. Scarce had I resolution to approach the house, 
for although I well knew the resignation and the piety 


of Arnold, yet I dreaded to recal those scenes, the 
recollection of which would only give edge to his 


sufferings and fresh misery to his painful task. The 
villagers were assembled on the green, dressed in their 
neatest cloaths, and those who could afford it, in black. 


There was not a whisper. heard among them, the tear 


rolled down their honest cheeks, and on their features 


delt the sentiments of pity and regret. A lane was 
formed for me as I passed along; we interchanged not. 
a word; I cast my eyes upon the ground; They wept 


aloud. I was so much affected 1 could scarce sit upon 


my horse, and leaving i it at a small cottage when I got 
| through them, I went to the parsonage on foot. I 
entered, and meeting a servant in the hall, he pointed to 
che parlour and retired... I advanced towards it, the 


door was half open, and sliding softly in, a spectacle 
| presented itself whose impression will never be erased 


from my memory. In the middle of the room was 


placed the coffin of Maria, the lid was taken off, and 
beside it, in his robes, knelt the unfortunate Frederick 
Arnold, Maria's lifeless hand was locked in his, and on 


her clay - cold corse were fixed his streaming eyes. A 
considerable shade was thrown over the room, the . 
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4 windows lieg upon the green being closed up, BOS 


through the garden window the sun broke in, and shone 


full upon the features of Arnold; his:countenance was 
pale, languid, but-remarkably interesting, and received 

a a peculiar degree of expression from the tint of the 
morning light, and his hair, which had early become 


white, was scattered in thin portions over his temples 


and forehead. I stood impressed with awe, my soul 
woas filled with compassion, and I wished to indulge my 
: zorrow, but as Arnold did not perceive me, I thought 


it best not to interrupt him, and was therefore going to 
retire, when, suddenly rising up, he exclaimed, Fare- 
wel, my Maria, thou that wert the solace of mine age, 
farewel! oh, if thy unembodied spirit still hovers o'er 


this scene of things, be present to thy afflicted father, 
pour comfort into his wounded bosom, sure to do this 


will be thy paradise, Maria, and sure thou hast met with 
thy reward. What, if unavailing regret still tortures 
this. distracted heart, still brings thy injured form to 
view, yet, through the mercies of my God, will I look 


forward with hope; I will meet thee, O, my daughter, 


in heaven. God of mercies hear me! He will, he 
will, thou good old man, I cried, *he vill listen to 


thy prayer.” Arnold started; Is it thou; my ont | 
he said, and, falling upon my neck, he wept; then pre- 


sently recovering himself, he advanced with composure 
towards the coffin: Come hither, he cried, *and view 
the remains of fallen innocence and beauty; see, my 
son, what one step from rectitude of conduct has pro—- 
duced; see the unfortunate Maria. I advanced, and, 


kneeling down, kissed the pale hand of Maria; a sweet 
| A den 2 her m. and he * to be 


— 


uo. X RVs 
asleep; Lvould * woken; "we I could not, I . 
in a conyulsive manner, for, the tumult of my spirits 
_ quite oppressed me; and Arnold observing this, seized 
my arm, and ordering the coffin to be screwed down, 
conveyed me into another room. Here, in a little 
time, I recovered some calmness of mind, and Arnold, 
taking me by the hand, desired me to collect all my 
fortitude. I go to bury my Maria, he said, but 
let not the murmurings of dis content break in upon the 
sacred rite; to Providence, not to us, the chastenings 
of mortality are given.” Having said this, he quitted 
the room, and, giving orders for the procession, pro- 
ceeded to the church. In a few minutes the coffin was 
carried out upon the green; it was covered with black 
velvet, over which was thrown a pall of white satin, 
and here half a dozen young women, dressed in white 
supported it, whilst as many in the same habit walked 
two and two before, and the like number behind it. 
They sang a dirge adapted to the occasion, and with 
dow and solemn steps went forward to the church. 
The whole village followed, and never was- sorrow 
better painted than in the features of this mournful 


group. I loitered at a little distance, abzorbed: in the 
77 ron an 11 nat own reflections. 
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Dt 1 paused now, and now with riing knelt. 

© Flung e web the e gale i its zullen sound. 
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- The wind Agbed Wut he yada, and the face 


. 8 2 nature seemed to darken with oppressive” gloom. 
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we tired the alt Tink after all 0 had e 
duly arranged, the ceremony was begun. A cam 


resignation was apparent in the countenance of Arnold; 


and as he pronounced the sublime and pathetic language 


of the service, a kind of divine enthusiasm lightned 


from his eyes. Now and then his speech would 
faulter, and the tear would trickle down his cheek, and 
| I vitnessed many an effort to suppress the tender 


emotions of his soul; but a high sense of the duty of 
his office kept within restriction the feelings of the 


father. He had now proceeded a considerable way in 2 
the service, and the corse was made ready to be laid 


into the earth, when suddenly the folding doors of the 


church were thrown open, and a young man, in mourn- 
ing, rushed vehemently in; his aspect was hurried and 
wild, and he exclaimed in a loud but convulsive tone 
ol voice, Where is my Maria, think not to wrest her 
from me, I vill see her once more; I come to die with 
thee, my love. Stand off, ye inhuman wretches; off, 
and give me way. He then broke through the crowd, 
which had opposed him, and seeing the coffin, he started 
some paces backwards; © Help me, she is murdered,” 
he exclaimed, „My gentle love is murdered; and 
throwing himself on the coffin he became speechless 
with agony. It was with the utmost difficulty we tore 
him from it; he struggled hard, and his eyes darted = 
fire; but at length, having liberated himself, he. paused 
a moment; then, striking his forehead with his hand, 
he muttered, © I: will— tis fit it should be so, and 
darting furiously through the aisle, disappeared. But 
scarce had we time to breathe, before he again entered, 
dragging 1 WA man advanced i * years; Come on, thou 


mercy! perdition 


no. xxVv. r zA4 AV nouns. „ 


/ Sela dub; of: my being,” he echte 6 come , 


see the devastation thou hast made! ” and compelling 


him to approach the coffin; look, he said, see, 
where She. bleeds beneath thy ruthless arm! Oh! my 
deserted love; seest thou not how she supplicates thy | 
-but I vill not curse thee, O my 
father, I will not curse thee;” and say ing this he threw 


himself on the coffin. The old man, in the mean time, 


became the very picture of horror; his hair stood 


erect, his face was pale as death, and his teeth struck 


| = each other; he looked first upon the coffin, and then 


upon his son, and, racked with pity and remorse, he at 


last burst into tears: * Have compassion on me, my 


son; he cried, * kill not thy father. It is enough,” 
said the youth, slowly lifting up his head; it is 


enough, my father; and being now more calm, we 
prevailed upon him to arise; and Arnold, after some 
| times concluded the GAs 3 


9 


ans 
1 


Our conarlenatibn FOES this dreadful-scene, may be 


readily conceived, . and how much it would shock the. 
feelings of the worthy curate ; who, after the first tumult 


of surprise had ceazed, conducted himself with all that 


dignity and mildness of manner so peculiarly engaging - 


in his character. Old Stafford, and his SON, who was 


with difficulty persuaded to quit the church, were now 


led to the parsonage. - Their appearance had been 
occasioned by a letter written by Miss Stafford to her 
brother, mentioning the Situation of Maria, her miscar- 
Tiage, indisposition, and the treatment she had met with; 


and, ad to the highest degree, he ee 


4 


3 * 


— 
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left the continent, and . at his father' 's house early 
on the same day Maria was buried. Her death was 
unknown at H—t—u hall, and Henry insisted upon 
his father's accompanying him immediately to the 
curate's, as his presence would be necessary for the 

satisfaction of both parties. Mr. Stafford was much 

averse to the measure; but as his son's health had been 

lately upon the decline, and his present agitated state 
of mind contributed greatly to increase his complaint, 
he reluctantly complied with his request, still hoping 
to avoid so unprofitable a connection. Upon their 
arrival at Ruysd—le, they drove to the parsonage, and 
being there informed of the death of Maria, and that 
the burial service was then actually performing, the 
| carriage was ordered to the' church, and Henry rushed ; 
in, in the manner above mentioned. 0 


The Staffords, a a a couple of days at 
the parsonage, returned to H—t—n Hall. Young | 
Stafford's health is much impaired, and it is appre- 
| hended he will fall a sacrifice to the unfeeling tyranny 
ofa father, whose remorse is now as excessive as it is 
fruitless. „„ 3 
I purpose remaining a few months with my at 
friend, until time hath in some degree mitigated the 
pressure of his misfortune. I find also a melancholy 
pleasure in visiting the many scenes in this neighbour- 
hood, whose romantic and sequestered beauty gave 
employment to the pencil and the taste of Maria, and I 
am now finishing this hasty sketch on the banks of the 


* 
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pid Sw—le, and under the shelter of an n oak, whose 


antique branches throw a broad and deep shade athwart 
his surface; turbulent he , pours along beneath yon 
scovling precipice, he rises from his bed, and wild his 


gloomy spirit shrieks. Here can I indulge the fervor 
of my imagination; here can 1 call up the fleeting 


forms of fancy; I can here hold converse with Maria; 


and, yielding to the pensive bias of my mind, enjoy the | 


torrent and the ee storm. 
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HORACE, 5 
BOOK 11. SATIRE vi. 


| MITA Ep.“ 


* 


Hoc erat in votis, &c. &c. 


was oft my earnest wish some Knight or Peer 
Would give me just three hundred pounds a year, 
Some easy rectory, or some snug retreat, 

With pleasant parsonage, not too small or great; 
That, and still more, the bounteous fates have sent, 
And given that first best blessing of content. 
Brib'd by no pension, tempted by no place, 
I spurn at riches purchas'd with disgrace; 
Nor yet to passion, or to pride a slave, 
Have wasted all the little wealth they gave, 
Nor idly wish my lucky stars to grant 
Some hidden treasure more than what I want. 
When from the Town I seek the sylvan ben 5 


The Muse shall lend me all her magic aid; 


Midst the cool grove, nor love of pomp, or power, 
Nor party rage disturb my happier hour; 

The Muse alone my constant guide and friend, 

of . joys, beginning and _— BETTE» 


* For this very „iel and pleasing Imiesdiöon of Horace 1 am indebted to _y 
friend the Rev. Francis — B. D. Fellow of Maudlin . Oxford.” 
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Forc'd by some friend's importunate request, 


To give up all my love of peace and rest, 
e to jostle thro the crowded street, 
And elbow every mortal that I meet, 

Push thro' the courts, and hasten without fail, | 
For some poor client to give bond or bail; 

The motley mob with sneers mistake my case, 
And think me pushing for some stall, or place; 
Thus while I bustle thro' the busy town, 

An hundred cares disturb me—not my own: 

One begs at early hour I would support 


His cause to morrow at the public court; 


Another urging will take no denial, 

And cites me as a Witness at his trial: 
While others rudely pull me by the coat, 
And n _ my inet 10 my vote. 


I is now some e years, since WER a noble Peer 


| | Wou'd take my hand, and whisper i in my ear; 


Ask me to dine, commend some pleasant spot, 
And talk of trifles which are soon forgot, 

As who acts best in Reynold's last new play, 
Or what the news, and rumour of the day: 
Say can the Spaniards join the gallic- fleet, 
Or will at length the proud Direct'ry treat? 
When I protest J know no more than they, 
OE: . me wond r rous ly, and walk away.— 


Thus do my wins insipid ld along, 
While this is still the burden of my song.— | 
Hail, far- fam d Maudlin! when will heaven please 


| 'Midst thy cool groves to indulge my love of ease? | | 
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In active e amuse my time, 


And pass the peaceful hours with books and rhyme. 
Sooth the dull cares, and tumults of ay er 


And gently lull the sober soul to rest.— 
Or, when at home, my neighbouring friends regs 
A social circle, with my nut-brown ale, 

Or good old port, while every welcome guest 
Without controul just drinks as he likes best. 

No trifling subjects our discourse engage 5 

Of Opera Dancers, or the Comic Stage, 
What this fine palace, that proud villa cost, 

But what concerns each serious mortal most. 

Does real bliss from wealth, or virtue flow? 


What makes, and keeps men happy here below; 


What best our mutual friendship will maintain,” 
Tenn ee most Plearure, and what gives least pos 


Should some old friend widi 6 rage relate, ; 


How starving Elways gain'd his vast estate, ; 


The gentle Shenstone wou'd begin a tale, 
As thus——In some remote and lonely vale 


There liv'd a sober mouse, whose homely board - 


Could every day one frugal meal afford; 
A pamper'd-mouse resoly'd one day to spend 
A. few spare hours and visit this old friend; 


With hearty welcome he receives his guest, 


And opes his cup-board to provide the best, 
Serves him at table with officious care, 


And heaps his plate with lumps of country fare; 


The civil mouse with delicate disgust 


' Nibbles some herne, or gnaws some mouldy erust; 


, 
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| When thus he cries, too lorig you have endur d 
Within this dismal cave to live immur'd; 
Leave these dull scenes, unknowing and 3 
And taste with me the pleasures of the Town; 
Short is our life, the coward and the brave 
Alike descend beneath the silent grave. 
Thus said, with eager haste they post away, 
And reach the city at the close of day. 
There in a palace with rich carpets pread, 
They lie luxurious on a silken bed; _ 
There joyous revel 'midst the luscious store 
Of coxtly dainties left the day before — 
The well-bred mouse his rustic guest attends, 
Tastes every dish, their qualities commends, 
While the poor cull with secret; Joy elate, 1 5 
Smiles, and indulges in his change of state. 
When lo! the doors unlock with jarring sound, 
A motley rabble fills. the room around, 
Half dead with fear the trembling culprits stole 
To seek for safety thro some lucky hole, 
While thus the rustic as in haste he flies, 
With scorning sneer, adieu, kind Sir, he cries, ' 
Your taste is much more elegant than mine, 
I like not so much company to dine, 
Content with coarser bill of fare to dwell, 
Secure from danger in my humble cell. 
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NUMBER XXVI. 
—ͤ— 
III. fated Fea) as ; worth. 
Prais'd, yet unaided, often sinks to earth; 
- So sink thy powers; not doom'd alone to know 
Scorn, or. neglect, from an unfeeling Foe, + 
But destin'd more oppressive wrong to feel 
From the misguided Friend's perplexing zeal. 
Such Friends are those, who in their proud display 
Ol thy young beauty, and thy early sway, . 
Pretend thou 'rt robb'd of all thy worth 5ublime, 


\ By the e benumbing en of modern . 
2 1 N LEY. 


I En FN PD AERO 

Mane: critics more querulous than 3 have lately 
employed themselves in depreciating the efforts of the * 
modern muses, and several of our literary and periodical 
publications have teemed with reflections on the sterility, 
and want of genius apparent in the present cultivators 
of this enchanting art. They insist with rapture on the 
| beauties of our ancient poets, and are willing to believe 
that the invention and imagery of their contemporaries 
are puerile and absurd. Should a single poem make 
its appearance whose style is tumid and glittering with 
meretricious omament, not satisfied with reprobating 
the individual attempt, they launch forth into extrava - 
| yank — on the simplicity of a former aye, and. 
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pass undiscriminate ant unqualified censure on what 
they term the prevailing taste. Even some men of 
acknowledged genius from an undue bias to antiquity, 


| have inadvertently given into this sweeping mode of 


criticism, than which nothing can be more futile and 


absurd. These laudatores temporis acti, who dwell so 


much upon the general and superior merit of our poetry 


in the ages of Elizabeth and the Charles's, would do 


well to reflect that in those periods the language was 
extremely incorrect; that beauty of arrangement, pro- 
priety of selection, and delicacy of sentiment were, for 


the most part, unknown, and it may, without any 


hazard of contradiction, be asserted, that from these 
boasted eras no one production can be drawn possessing 


an uniform chastity of style and thought. Even our 
three great poets, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
are clogged with materials that press heavy on the 


patience of the critical reader, and certainly abound 


in quaintnesses, puerilities and conceits which would 
blast the reputation of any poet of the present day. 
Not to mention many cantos of Spenser which, I am 

afraid, must be pronounced both tedious and disgusting, 


the Paradise Lott would be greatly diminished were its 


| metaphysic and abstruse theology, surely no proper 


ornaments of an epic poem, entirely expunged. The 


third book, its exquisite invocation, and a few other 


passages excepted, is more worthy. the genius of 
Thomas Aquinas than of Milton, and of Shakspeare it 


5 may justly be affirmed that many of his plays are barely 


tolerated out of deference to the excellencies of his 


happier productions. The beauties of these writers 


are, however, above all gs; and I am accustomed 


- 
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to approach their. works with an admiration almost 


bordering upon idolatry. But let not their faults, the | 
' faults, in a great measure, of the age in which they 
existed, be thrown into the shade for the purpose of 


enhancing the lustre of their genius when placed in 


competition with that of their disciples. . They want 


no such injudicious aid, nor does the negative praise 


of avoiding their blemishes constitute the sole merit of 
our present race of poets; it will be found perhaps ere 
the subject be concluded, that an emulation of their 


inventive powers, as well as a solicitude to escape 


their errors, is the proper foundation of their fame. 


As to the various poets who were coexistent with our 


three immortal bards, though they occasionally exhibit | 
very brilliant passages, yet are they mingled with such 
a mass of obscurity, vulgatity, obscenity and colloquial 


barbarism, that he must be a very hardy critic indeed, 


who can venture to station them on 2 level with the 


. votaries of ve muse. 


28 


Simplieiey of vw ina rude age, of in one 
 kpproxiinaday: towards civilization, is merely casual, 
for, as Dr. Aikin has justly observed, a simple age is 

never sensible of the merit of its own simplicity, but on 
the contrary, is fond of laying on with profusion all the 
ornament it possesses. That exquisite selection of 

style and thought, which stamps such attraction on 


* 3 * 


many of the first rate productions of our own period, 


is the result of systematic refinement, and of the progress 
of language toward wee, It ws be no difficult 


* La from a Father to his $0 . 21. 
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1 task to prove, chat in the art of composition, with 

. | regard to purity of diction and felicitous structure of 
| | sentence, the-present- reign is greatly superior to any 
former era, and as to poetry, I believe we can produce 

: no truly correct poet before the lyric Gray, for even 
Pope has {illegitimate rhymes, and gross grammatical | 

* inaccuracies. Nor will it be an arduous attempt to 

. convince the unprejudiced, that in vigour of conception, 

in warmth and boldness of imagery, our chief poets for 

the last forty or fifty years have little reason to shrink 

from competition with their predecessors. 
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In the very ingenious introduction by Mr. Headley 
to the Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, and 
which contains many very elegant and acute remarks, I 
have ever been astonished at the following unqualified 
assertion. That Key, says the author, % which is 

0 beautifully feigned by the poet? to have been 
; - given by Nature to Shakspeare, and which was likewise 
in the hands of some few of his contemporaries, that 
55 oped the sacred source of sympathetic tears, Seems 
now, and has done for a century past irrecoverably lost. . 

The chief scope indeed of the Essay from whence this 

is taken, is to inculcate a decided preference for the 
poetry of the age of Elizabeth and Charles, yet it is 
scarcely to be imagined that any person, especially one 
zo well versed in our literature as Mr. Headley indis- 
putably was, could have failed to recollect that some of 
our most pathetic poets have flourished since  these | 

1 
* Gray, Ode v. The Progrem of Poery. 
I Vide Introduction, p. 28. 
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reigns... Not Mirae bimself can vie e with Otway 


in eliciting the tear of pity, and had Mr. Headly for- 
gotten the Isabella of Sputhern, and the Fatal Curiosity 


of Lillo; had he forgotten the Eloisa of Pope, the | 


pathetic pieces of Collins and the- Night Thoughts of 
the melancholy Young, and above all had he forgotten 
tie poems ascribed to Rowley and to Ossian, the latter 
the most pathetic of all bards, for I must consider both 
these collections as modern? nay even whilst quoting 


Mr. Gray he seems — to have thrown 1 into oblivion 


his inimitable uy 


— 


In another part of the same Introduction he gives 


us a list of poets from the accession of Elizabeth 


inclusively to the restoration of Charles the second, a 


period of ninety- one years, and considers these as. 
forming a constellation in poetic lustre far superior to 


any that can be exhibited from that time to this, a 
space amountin g to r a century and a half. 


Now, without any recurrence to poets of a date 
anterior to 1755, I hope to be able to shew that so far 
from our poetical genius having degenerated, a cluster 


of names may be formed during the lapse of less than 
half a century, which perhaps, with the efception of a 
Ingle individual, the unrivalled Shakspeare, will rise 
superior, not only to the phalanx Mr. Headley has | 


arranged, but to the entire previous body of our poetry 


should it be mustered in opposition to the product of 5 


12 the period we have assigned. Before entering however 
i into _y, disquisition relative to our modern luminaries, 
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it will be necessary to plete before the 1eater the table 
of Mr. boys and a * strictures on its contents. 

"Elizabech began to reign in 1 455. 
ric youTs, | ATA -prRaAmaTic, | eee ; 
a=; | and _ | _ gars, |. == . 
Spenser. : METAPHYSICAL. G. Gascoyne. Niccols. 
lil. e | | Shakapeare, "| Sackville. 
Dees. | Sir J. Davis. | Maninger. | Daniels + | |, 
} Phin. Fletcher. J Jonon, - Drayton. 6 
Giles Fletcher. Beaumont and | May. 
H. More. | Fletcher. . | I. Beaumont. 
Shirley. | : 
9 5 741 J. 
8 1 
1 8 I 
2 + 
SATYRICAL. PASTORAL. bo © AMATORY 2 - TRANSLATORS! | 
E iu __ Rn ß ED EDO TREAT 
Hall. e Warner. MISCELLANEOUS. | Fairfax. 'S 
Marston. Drayton, _ —  _ | Sandy. 
Rowlands. | Browne. | Raleigh. l Crazhawe, 
Donne. | Fairfax. Drummond. 
: 5 | I Marlowe. 
| Cowley. _ 
A Carew. | | 
; Corbet. . : 
; King. 7 8 4 
- l % Habington. 6 % 
| Cartwright. 
I Randolph. B 
: | i "TY: Tory 
Such is the list which the elegant Collector of the 
Ancient Beauties of English Poetry esteems unrivalled. 
That a very e and valuable poetic mass is here 
| 
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cd; wid less that a century cannot 40 


2 | denied, but if we. withdraw the names of Shakspeare 


and Milton, the rest will be totally unable, I conceive, 
to support the contest even with the poets of the last 


forty or fifty years. Let us now however briefly notice 


he principal members in the order of their arrangement, 

and in the first place, with regard to Spenser it may be. 

asserted chat though possessing a splendid imagination 
and much accurate descriptive painting, abounding i in 
strong personification, and displaying great tenderness 
of heart, yet is his Fairy Queene, from its allegorical 
form, its want of unity and compression, nearly devoid 
'of interest, and to many of his readers, I apprehend, 
proves not unfrequently very tedious. He who has 

once read Spenser through, will not probably be induced 
to repeat the entire perusal, but marking the more 
brilliant passages will again and again, and with undi- 
minished pleasure, have recourse to his selection. His 
style too, is affectedly obsolete, but there is occasionally 
a naivetẽ in his diction and manner that is peculiarly | 
fascinating, and though some of his cantos might be 
lost without a sigh, yet will his work be ever valued as 
>< Store-house of bold and circumatantial imagery. 


If Milton in tb 1 never bein exceeded, 
gh i it wilt be found hereafter that some authors of 
the present day have made a near approach to his 
excellencies in this department, yet in the pathetic and 
the beautiful he will frequently be obliged to yield the 
palm. His chief deficiencies are in the third and 
twelfth books, and his fable involves no close or 


- * 


* 


national interest. N othing can well be more erroneous 


o 
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than the opinion of Madlen CAE a of 0 
interest of the Iliad and Eneid as arising from national 
ſubjects, he observes © Milton's poem is admirable in 

his respect, since it is impossible for any of its readers, 
whatever nation, country, or people he may belong to, 

not to be related to the persons who are the principal _ 

actors in it. One should hardly have supposed 

remarks our Poet Laureat, that Addison could have 
been ignorant of the obvious truth, that every affection 

is exactly weakened in proportion to its becoming 

general. There is no distinction so great in civil life 

as that between'a man and any other animal, and yet I 

never knew a. person proud of this last distinction, 

though there is no elevation of rank so inconsidarable 

as not to have awakened pride in some bosoms. The i 

same thing happens to the other passions. We are 

strongly affected by a tale of private distress, even if 
not extending to oy or death; but we e read vithout 
. any emotion, of®.::. | 


8 In one great day, 0 on Hockstet s fatal plain, | 
; | French and Bavarians, twenty thousand slain, 
Push'd through the Danube to the shores of Styx; 5 
Squadrons eighteen, battalions twenty-six. 
| EATON 4. 


ow . 


of ho EDN of Diane it Coal be ei to 
observe, that his mode of versification, and his total 
rejection of machinery were of themselves adequate to 
: 1 e It a however its 8 due 5 
* * Spectathr, No: 27 8. 
+ Pye 8 Commentary on the Poetic of Arigtotl, p. 163. 
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not tof the Eraf ies; and thess kv met with elucida- | 
tions in the "gut egy VEN Dr. A" 3 1785 AT — | 7 , 
„Under the next Git we find 58 names of Sir L 1 ; | | 
Dares and the two Fletchers, authors of the m—_— A 
Teipsum, The Purple Island and Christ's Victory, poems 1 


- 
* 


human body is a subject little calculated for poetry, 5 
2 and -would weigh down the first abilities; nor is 'the 


to the decorations of the Musée. The production of 


| — Shakspeare; but as with him all competition is 


| Beaumont and Fletcher were preferred to those of 
Shakspeare. We are now astonished at the miserable 


but 2 Jonson, if we except two or three of his 


the mass, criticism, if impartial, must pronounce them 


poctical genius he is inferior to che t two brothers. 


| bined with the chastity and correctness of Sophocles, 


* expected. 


from which may be detached a few morsels of exquisite 
simplicity and descriptive beauty, but when taken in 


insufferably tedious and quaint. The anatomy of che 


theology of Giles Fletcher in the least better adapted 
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Davies has more terseness and perspicuity, but in 
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In the dramatic aper 0. occurs ;-the 1 name 


hopeless, I shall only remark; that his Macbeth, Lear 
and Tempest, will perhaps to the remotest period of 
time, continue unrivalled. It is possible, however, to 
conceive that the genius of Shakspeare may be com- 


but the birth of such a . is 2 to be 5 8 


There was a reed ben the beben of EY 


taste of our ancestors, for of Jonson, the celebrated RD 
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comedies;: there. is little commendaiary. 10. he. paid. 
His tragedies are tame and servile copies from the 
ancients, and though in his comedies of the Fox, the 
Silent Woman and the Alchemist the characters are 
strongly cast, and have both vit and humour, they are 
of a kind by tio means generally relisbed or understood, 
nor would they now, nor AY will m ee N 
| have any * on the Stage. 


Massinger, Beaumont and Sexy have certainly 
many beauties, but I question whether they possess a. 
single piece which a correct taste could endure without 
very great alteration, and they are loaded with such a 
mass of obscenity and vulgar buffoonery, that compared 


with them Shakspeare is chaste and decorous i in the 


extreme. It. may justly be said, I think, that their 
tragedies, fall far, very far short indeed, of the energy 


andi all- commanding interest of Shakspeare's, and their 


comedies, I suspect, are even greatly inferior to JIonsons 
both in plot and humour. They are certainly however - 

superior in genius to Jonson: they have more simplicity 
and pathos, and their blank verse has very frequently a 


peculiar felicity of construction. The madness of the 


Jailor's Daughter in the Two Noble Kinsmen of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher approximates very closely to the 
manner and style of Shakspeare, and their Philaster can 
boast of many tender and beautifully expressed scenes. 
The Bloody Brother too of chese authors is conducted 
with much art and dramatic effect. Fletcher indeed, 
seems to have possessed an exquisite sensibility, and had 
he not sacrificed so much to the degrading propensities 
of his age, might, as the British Euripides, have attained 
a most honourable station in the Temple of Pity. 
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ee poetry is little — of dhe bighest 


beauties of the art, being too rigidly confined to allow 
room for the imagination to expand; it has therefore, 


save when it has assumed the dramatic form, seldom 
been popular. The Mirror for Magistrate is now 


almost, and perhaps deservedly, forgotten, for if we 


except the Induction of Sackville, which is undoubtedly 


an exquisite piece of allegory, and a few passages by 
Niccols, it is a compilation more remarkable for dulness 
than for any other quality. Daniel can lay claim to 
good sense, to perspicuity of style, and smoothness of 
diction, but these alone will not constitute a poet, and 
the author of the Civil Warres must be content with the 


character of mediocrity. Of Drayton the best parts 
are pastoral, and these are indeed. truly excellent; his 


Legends, however, his Heroical Epistles and his Barons 
Marres contain many pathetic passages, but his most 


elaborate work the Poly- Olbion exhibits much more of 


the Antiquary than of the Poet. Drayton i is frequently 
a pleasing but never a great pott. Of May and 
Beaumont it is not necessary to say much, the former 
is occasionally nervous and energic, and their national 
subjects might enhance their reputation; their poems 
however are little N to gazettes in rhyme. 


In the column alloited to Satire are four names, and of 


these Hall, in my opinion, is alone entitled to celebrity. 


His satires are in truth, for the period i in which he wrote, 


wonderful productions, and evince great knowledge of = 
character and ent * 1 and r in vergification.* | 


HTS Ke an a excellent piece of ccian on this bd in 
* Heron s Letters of Literature. | 


41 
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: As ee if Ie be'true, that the. purport of, pottry | 
should be to please, no author has written with such 
utter neglect of the rule. It is scarce possible for a 

human ear to endure the dissonance and discord. of his 

couplets, and even when his thoughts are clothed in the 
melody of Pope, they; AR to me e ran the 
nn i N | = 

l _ Mana in a paper on. pastoral poetry given 

my opinion at some length on that delightful species of 

composition, and have mentioned Warner as entitled 
to no small share of fame. His simplicity of style and 
| thought is often exquisitely appropriate, but his Albions 

England is a bulky work, and were his pastoral beauties 

detached, which unfortunately form but a small portion 

of the whole, the rest must be given up as a compound 

of dulness and prolixity. The entire poem, however, 

as 1 have before observed, should be republished, as a 

single couplet in this author is sometimes peculiarly 

pleasing. Drayton too vill be preserved from oblivion 

solely by his pastoral genius: though not equal perhaps 
to Warner he Bas numerous sweet passages which 
highly merit preservation. Had Browne paid due 

attention to simplicity and selection, he had been a 

favourite poet as long as the language he had written in 

- Should endure. He has, accumulated a vast store of 

rural i imagery, but his style and manner are so fantastic, 

so very quaint and puerile, chat he is degervelly h hasten- 

ing to oblivion. * 


| 5 noticing the e of poets png under ths 
title of Amatory and M iscellaneous i * is in posible not 


* 
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to ho struck with the mutability of mee applause. 
Covjey and Cartwright were the favourites of their 


times, were considered as the first of poets, celebrated 


by their literary contemporaries in loud and repeated 
panygerics, and their names familiar in every class of 
society. What is now their fate? To be utterly neg- 
lected, and, except to those who justly think it necessary 


to be intimate with every stage of our literature, nearly 
unknown. Have they deserved this? Let the patient 
reader wade through their numerous works, and he 


will probably answer, yes. The selection from Cowley 

by Dr. Hurd has in some measure respited the unhappy 
poet, but even in these small volumes the judicious | 
critic will prefer the.prose to the poetry. Indeed in 


the whole of this list it appears to me that there is but 
one author, and that Drummond, whose poetry merits 
much praise. His sonnets are delicious and deserve the 
encomium that has been bestowed upon them. To say 
of Carew that he is superior to Waller is saying no- 


thing, for if every line of Waller were lost, I know not 


that poetry would have any thing to lament. The works 
of both however should be preserved, and I hope ever 
| will be, as necessary to mark the progress of our lan- 


guage toward refinement. It may be added that Corbet 


had wit, and that Raleigh had he made poetry a serious 


study might have attained to excellence. To expatiate 


5 on the merits of the remaining poets of this column 
- would be as frivolous as to commence a discussion on 
the beauties of Spratt or Stepney, Duke or Yalden; 
we will therefore proceed to the Translators of this 


period, and of these Fairfax is entitled to great applause. 


I question whether any late attempt to naturalize the 
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N bens epic of — can be cotiblintinapptor 


either in energy or fidelity to this old but admirable 
version. In many places the diction of Fairfax is 
peculiarly pleasing, and he greatly excels in transfusing 
the rural imagery of his author, and which sometimes 
receives, even improvement from his colouring. Had 
Mr.. Brooke, however, lived to finish his translation of . 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, of which unfortunately we 
have but three books, he would certainly have surpassed 
both Fairfax and Hoole. What he has given us is 
executed with so much taste and spirit, that it unavoĩd- 
ably excites acute regret that the worthy author was not 
permitted to complete an undertaking so happily com- 
menced. From the specimen however with which 
Miss Watts has lately favoured the public, we have 
reason ta expect a version that Will probably leave 
little to wish for. Crashawe possessed the requisites of 
a genuine poet, enthusiasm and sublimity, but he never 
undertook any grand or original work. His choice of 
_ Marino, a poet abounding in concetti, was in] judicious, 
and though his translation has several passages which 
challenge admiration, yet as a whole it is far from being 
pleasing. Many of his images are disgusting and 
absurdly gigantic, and tend rather to call up ludicrous 
than terrible ideas. Of Sandys it will suffice to 
5 observe, that though his Ovid cannot now be read with 
any satisfaction, it had at the time of its publication, 
considerable merit; few poets, unless their powers be 
very. great, who either write or translate before their | 
language has received a due polish, and a regular con- 
* 8truction, can hope to merit the attention of poxterity. 


Free the, young Bard r that « oppressive awe, 
Which feels Opinion's rule as. Reason's law, 
And from his spirit bid vain fears depart, : 
Of weaken'd Nature and exhausted Art! * 
| Phantoms! that literary spleen conceives 98 5 
Dulness adopts, and Indolence believes! 


Hay LEY. 
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HaAvixe in the preceding number commented on the 


arrangement of Mr. Headley, I shall now give a some- 

what similar table of the poets who have honoured their 
country for the last forty or fifty years, offer some 
observations on the individuals who compose it, and 
contrast them, as I proceed, with those who have filled 
the more extended period from the accession of Eliza- 
yu to the 1 restoration of Cares, 


| In CT this- table it must be obvious that 
names only of prominent and acknowledged excellence 


could be inserted. It is probable, however, that some 
poets, who possess a legitimate claim to admission, 
may have been overlooked. To introduce these, when 


pointed out, will not only add strength to the object of 


5 this paper, ot wil impart a real pleasure to its author. 
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. ric. DRAMATIC. LYRIC. DESCRIPTIVE, 
Ossian. Tk adley. ' Grav. R Cowper.. 
Hole. Moore. Mason. Hurdis. 
Cumberland. Mason. l Warton J. Gisborne. 
Southey. Walpole. Warton T. Bidlake. 
| Home. Sayers. 5 Sotheby. 
Murphy. Hole. [ Burges. 
I Colman. Richards. Vin 
Cumberland. | Coleridge. | 
: Jephson. Sargent. 
Sheridan. Whitehouse. 
Chatterton. 14 3 
, = 4 
- DIDACTIC. SATYRIC. © | MISCELLANEOUS, | TRANSLATORS... 
. Churchill. Golds mitn. Warton J. 5 
Hayley. 4 2 Anstey. Beattie. : Colman. _ 
' Downman. Wolcot. Hayley. I Mickle. © 
Polwhele. Gifford. Barbauld. Potter. 
1 Harwin. The Author of | Burns. © gi © oe es 
| The Pursuits of Langhorne, | Jones Sir W. 
a Literature. Cawthorne. . ' 
: Penrose. Polwhele. 
f Scott. | Cowper. 
Prat. | Beresford. 
Williams Helen. Brooke. 
5 . I Smith Charlotte, | Boscawen. 
| Bowles. * | Carlyle. 
Pye. a 
1 Rogers. 
Th . Radcliffe, 
E 1 I Maurice... 4 ; 
| 5 Polwhele. o 
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The epic is  confessedly . the most b and | 
difficult province of the poetic art, and requires both 


consummate genius, and an intimate knowledge of the 


| science, literature, manners and customs, not only of 


the age in which the poet writes, but of the period also 


from whence he draws his fable. Homer, Virgil, Tasso 


and Milton seem to have possessed all the knowledge 


requisite for their elaborate and immortal productions, 
and though Ossian, supposing these poems to have the 
antiquity they claim, lived in an era comparatively 


barbarous, he was certainly the best informed and most 


ingenious chieftain of his age, and enjoyed the great 


advantage of describing scenes in which he himself 


was actually an important agent. The descriptions 


throughout the works of this bard are so undeviatingly 


correct and simple, so appropriate to the period in 
which he is supposed to have existed, that with many 


this alone is considered as an irrefragable proof of their 


antiquity; and indeed, should it ever be fully ascer- 
tained that these poems are the entire produce of the 


present century, Mr. Macpherson must not only be 
esteemed as one of the first poets, but as exhibiting 


an attention and skill in the preservation of costume 
hitherto unparalleled. Ancient or modern, however, 
these poems must be viewed as pregnant with beauties 


of the highest rank; uniformly mild and generous in 
manners and sentiment, uniformly simple, pathetic and 
sublime, vivid and pictoresque in imagery, in diction 
rapid, nervous and concise, they are alike calculated 


to melt and meliorate the heart, to elevate and fire the 
imagination. I do not hesitate to affirm that, if i in 
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. mublimity the palmmun be allowed, and I think it must, 
to our great countryman, yet in the pathetic the 
- Caledonian is far superior, not only to Milton, but to 
every other poet. Conceiving therefore, as I firmly 


do, that Fingal and Temora are solely iudebted to Mr. 


Macpherson for cheir form, and for probably, a very 
considerable portion of their matter, and as the bard 


under whose name they are now published was totally - 
unknown till within these forty years, I have placed 


them, and wish indeed there to place the whole collection 
which is in fact truly epic, at the head of the first 


| department, where I am confident they need not fear 


e with any . of o our he; pony. 


| The gothic mythology which as an instrument in 
che hands of Tasso and Shakspeare produced such 
ere effects, has until very lately little attracted 
notice. Gray indeed gave us a few spirited versions 
from the Edda, but since his death a taste for the wild 
and the terrible has been more cultivated and Wieland 


* In a note to page thirty-even of this volume, I have expressed regret that the 
Oberon of. this poet hall not assumed an Englisb dress. Since that note was written? 


a translation from the pen of William Sotheby, Esq. has made its appearance, M 


- acquaintance with this admirable poem being hitherto through the medium of a very | 
indifferent French version, it was with much pleasure and expectation, I took up 
the volumes of Mr. Sotheby; nor have T been disappointed. The versification, is 
usually free and harmonious, and the diction in many places glows with a curious 
felicity of expression. The various deseriptions of female beauty, and the numerous 
> aketchings in landscape with which the Oberon abounds are given con amore. The 
elegant and happy machinery too oft this poem, unfolding to 20 much advantage the 
luxuriant and sportive imagination of Wieland, has been transfused with energy and 


ease. As specimens of the zucecss with which/this attempt has been conducted, I . 


shall transcribe a couple of passages; 3 the first, descriptive of the wild illusions of the 
mind during disturbed sleep, the Second, of pious abstraction from all worldly solici- 


tude and thought. The delusive i imagery arising from the night-mars is thus age 
wy drawn: . 


. 8 1 
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When forth I went to zaunter, free from care, 


Heaven knows from whence, a black and bristly bear 
_ Ruzh'd out before my path-way, grim as hell! 
I, mute with horror, grasp my trusty blade, 


Pull, pul in-vain !—my limbs no longer aid 


| Down drop my stacken'd joints—the monster there | 
| Grows as I gaze—Jjaws widen—eyeballs glare !— - - 


I cannot fight, nor fly, by view less force delay'd! . 


| Another time, when, from your evening meal | 


You-dream that home returning, wa way 
Where an old mansion totters in decay, 


a As fearfully along the gloom you steal, 


At once a little window shutter rings, 

And looking, out a nose of giant springs 

rpm as your arm! where'er you strive ta fly, 
Before, behind, strange phantoms fix your eye, 


| Lon out a length of tongue, and dart their ery tings, 


Then while in deadly fright you breathlees glide, 


And $ideways press against the wall, behold 


A wrinkled hand with skinny finger cold, 
From a round hole at once is felt to slide 

Chill down your back, and fumbles you abqut 
From rib to rib, to pinch you well, no doubt: 
Up starts each bristling hair; to bar your flight 


a The street still narrower grows before your sight, 


Colder the dvd fied longer the giant nout ! 
y g | Canto iv. 


2 in enen in our und Hole in his 
— of Anne, lems. in his. Dramatic Shetches of 
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Alone remain d the hermit, yet the more 

His spirit turn d to that celestial shore, 

Where all he low d did with their God reside 
There dwelt his xoul—a waitdering sttafiger here 
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*Mid'the atill night chen objects dizappeat, 
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1 Ad bites acetic EL ps 
Ia their firs nothing seem again to le; =): op, 
X66 Ofran his cheek he felt a es Spirit near. 


Then his balf-alumbering ears in trance perceive, - 
| With shuddering rapture heard, the groves among, 
Angelic harmonies, at distance W Ec 
For him the inexpressive chorus weave: 
And as he lists he feels earth's slender wall, 
That parts him from his friends, about to fall: | 
His spirit swells, a flame celestial bright ' 
Burns in his breast, while rob'd in heavenly light . : 
Shapes of the viewless workd his soul ee call. h R 


These yet remain, when softly laid i in sleep 3 | 5 5 R 


When the wide world its theatre displays, 

Still o'er his sense the warbled echos weep; 

A soul- felt glance of heavenly joy supreme 

Gilds all around, the groves and mountains gleam; 3 

And, over all, he sees the form divine, 

The Unereated in his creatures shine, 

Bright ain drops of dew the oun's rolcted ham. 
Noe viii. 
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His eyelids close, and in the morning's rays We, | FL. i. 


edition ; ; it is a desideratum, which, when supplied, will give a clear and connected . 


view ol the texture and nc of this en 9 oy 6 8 = 


t I am e eee e cod ents author of The FAR 
Suits of Literature entertains an opinion of this lady similar to. that expressed in 


Number 15 of. this work. These are his emphatic words, when censuring the | 


common race of Novel-vriters: Not $0 the mighty magician of Tux MYSTERIES 
or UpoLeao, bred and nourished by the Florentine Muses in their sacred solitary 
caverns, amid the paler shrines of Gothic superstition, and in all the dreariness of 


. enchantment : a Poeten whom eg would with rapture” have 5 Te 
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pes have spread a wider canvas and touched it with a 


glowing hand. Arthur or the Northern E nchantment, 
which has deservedly given Mr. Hole a place in our 


epic arrangement, has considerable merit in the con- 
struction of its fable. The agency of the northern 
Parcæ or Weird Sisters on the one side, and of Merlin 


on the other, forms a bold and well chosen system of 


a machinery, whilst the human characters are pencilled 
vith vigour and discrimination. Its interest, however, 


N already observed in a preceding number, would have 
been greater, had an appeal to the heart been more 


frequently introduced. The versification is free and 


varied, the poet having happily avoided that monotony 
which in works of length e e awaits the wann | 


of the — 


Of the Calvary of Mr. Cunbethad: 1 have ane 
given an analysis of considerable length, and shall here | 


therefore only say, that he has so successfully emulated 
the spirit and sublimity of Milton, that his work will 
probably descend to remote ages, and when the name 
of our divine bard shall, be seunded by admiring pos- 
terity, that of Cumberland will not be distant far. 


Mr. Southey's Joan of Arc, though incorrect, and 


| vritten with inexcusable rapidity, reflects great credit 


on his genius and abilities; the sentiments are noble and 


generous, and burn with an enthusiastic ardour for 


. liberty; the characters, especially that of his Heroine, 
are well supported, and his visionary scenes are rich 


- with bold and energetic imagery. His fable, however, 
T cannot but consider peculiarly unfortunate, as directly . 
3 against national pride and opinion most epic 


_— LITERARY. ACLs: No. vu. 


writers have: been solicitous t to. acquire popularity by 


: aggrandizing che heroic deeds and bold emprise of their 


respective nations, but in Joan of Arc the tide of cen- 


sure falls upon one of our most gallant Kings, and who | 
has ever been a favourite with the multitude. It is true 


that the votaries of ambition scatter desolation i in their 


train, and merit the indignant reprobation of 


friend to humanity, but had Mr. Southey mne 3 | 
_ own fame and popularity he had chosen a different sub- 


ject as the vehicle of his sentiments. The. versification 
of this poem is in many parts very beautiful, and would 


have been altogether so, had the author condescended N 
to bestow. more time on its elaboration. In his pro- 


mised epic on the Discovery of America by Madoc, 


the ingenious poet, it is hoped, will apply more. care 


and assiduity to the eren work of protecting. ane 


: ng: 
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N ow, if we may be awed to pinch Oni in oppo. 


sition to Milton, inferior in sublimity perhaps, though 
certainly infinitely more pathetic, our epic column will 


stand firm upon its base, and, rearing its majestic shaft, 
attract, through distant eh the eye of _ and of 
dane. 
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the seventeenth century was written with little attention 


io the rules of compoxition, and, except in the hands of 5 


9 . was for the most 1 8 ener monstrous or 


TY c ͤ 22 
of the Juan of Arc in-which many and great alterations, and, ſor MOOG 325 
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abortive. The, plays of Massinger, Beaumont and. 
Fletcher abound with the wildest incongruities both in 
matter and form, and though Jonson was infinitely more 
regular yet he wanted the essential of genius. Succeed- 
ing poets have however made nearer approaches to the 
5 eee of art, and few tragedies have been pro- 
duced within the present century without due regard to 
mechanism of fable, to decorum of scene, and propriety - 

of style. But as attention to the dictates of eriticism 
' will not alone constitute a good play, it is necessary to 
- $hew that the poets within our prescribed period want 
not what is otherwise vital and requisite to their art. 
. In tragedy, as was observed before, we must avoid 
entering the lists with Shakspeare, but with his contem- 
porary bards we can court comparison in triumph. 
Wich this exception who can produce a tragedy from 
' the bosom of the sixteenth, or prior half of the seven- 
teenth century, that, in genuine dramatic excellence, 
shall rank with the Grecian Daughter or Gamester of 

Moore, the Douglas of Home, the Elfrida and Carac- 
tacus of Mason, or the Mysterious Mother of Walpole. 
Though the subject of this last piece be singularly 
horrid and almost disgusting, yet the fable is conducted 
* with such inimitable skill, that it may in this respect be 
considered as approximating nearer to perfection. than 
; any other drama extant, the CEdipus Tyrannus of 
| Sophocles even not excepted. Some of the scenes in 
Douglas are of admirable pathos and beauty, and its 
dition has been justly and generally approved. The 
classical productions of Mason would have done honour 
to Athens in her most refined period, and the tragedies - 
of e have been bathed with the tears of * . 
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If we turn to comedy the superiority of modern 
; genius: is decisive, for, I imagine, it will readily be 
conceded. that the Sus picious Husband, the Jealous 
Wife, the Clandestine Marriage and the School for 
Scandal are perfectly unrivalled. The comedies 
of Mr. Cumberland likewise possess very considera- 
ble merit, especially his West Indian and Wheel of 
Fortune. Comedy has in every nation been slow in 
attaining perfection. Aristophanes, more remarkable 
for scurrility than for wit and humour, was contem- _ 
porary with Euripides, and though Shakspeare has 
many characters of the most genuine humour, he bas 
not furnished us with an instance of legitimate comedy, 
unless indeed the Merry Wives of Windsor may be 
termed such. In fact before the time of Congreve 
and Cibber pure and unmixed comedy was nearly. 
unknown, and. only acquired its more polished. and 
perfect state when the drama of. Colman and. tad 


appeared. 


Lyric poetry may be. a to hog: ods no existence Y 
among us before Dryden composed his celebrated ode, 
for the Pindarics of Cowley have small pretensions to 
the title. Mr. Headley therefore could appropriate 
no part of his table to this sublime province of the 


art, and which has indeed only attained its highest 


excellencies in the productions of Collins and Gray. 
As I have, in another place, entered largely into the. 
merits of our English lyric poets, nothing more is here 

necessary than to remark, that the names collected 
under this department would do honour to any age or 


country, and would alone be adequate to * chat 
„ 
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C the spirit and e 06 w poetry have Uberalh 


partaken of those energies which, in the present period, 


bave been! s powerfully directed through the e 1 


. NS we the ee or oriental literature: - 


a "The eam and the por are on fa | frequent 


i > #-£ 3 


of nature, aka at the same dme, a power of selecting 


the more striking circumstances, and of so vividly 


impressing them on the mind of the reader that the 
original shall even seem tame in the comparison, are 


faculties which have fallen to the lot of few. Lucretius, 


Virgil and Thomson enjoyed however this happy union 
of talents, and it is with peculiar pride and pleasure 


that in our day we can point to the name of a poet who 
| equally excels in these particulars, and to an exquisite 
felicity of diction superadds the most pathetic morality, 


anda vein of original and justly applied satire. As long 
as a taste for simplicity and energy of style, for the 


charms of Nature, of Virtue and of Religion shall 


exist, 50 long will the Tast of Cowper continue a 


favourite with the public. Mr. Gisborne's Walls in a 
Forest, have also a title to particular notice as possessing 
just claims to original description. The varied opera- 
tion of the seasons on Forest scenery, much accurate 
| painting in natural history, and a number of pictoresque 
minutiæ that have escaped the notice of preceding deli - 
neators, render chis work peculiarly attractive, nor is it 
deffcient in pathetie incident or digressional decoration. 
It is obvious that a great source of novelty to our 
"PP 1 4 Err from ** ae state of 
aon Fe 3 15 a 
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natural history and many of our writers seem willing to 


avail themselves of the treasure. In the pieces of Mr. 
Hurdis are to be found several faithful draughts from 


nature, beautifully coloured, and unoccupied: by any 


preceding artist. Sotheby's Tour through Wales, and 
| Bidlake's Sea display also much that is valuable both 


in design and execution, and, upon the whole, we may 


assuredly say that in no period has dexcriptive poetry 
been cultivated wa more success. 


> 
* 


- 5 F 


Fi In the age of Elizabeth, Didactic an: had — 
received i its most regular and perfect form, that is, no 


poem had been written on the plan of the Georgics. 


Since that reign, however; numerous have been the 
labourers in this department; Phillips; Somerville, 
Pope, Dyer, Akenside and Armstrong have by: their 


respective attempts erected unperishable monuments of 
their genius and talents, and during the portion. of time 


now under consideration stands foremost the name of 


Mason whose 'English Garden 1 must consider as the | 
most finished and. interesting specimen we possess of 
this mode of composition. The subject is as, | 
We! theme once bless'd by Virgil's happy hore! 18 


Ates cyuidem, extremo ni j jam sub fine laborum 


Vela traham, et terris festinem ad vere pron: 


Forsitan et pingues hortos dur cura Po 
FR W e chncrem. Kc. 1 ef Alt 
8 2 55 art 4s i 4 


2 the” Wesen . e have the chain 'of 


sweetness and simplicity. The great attraction however 
of this beautiful poem consists in its s frequently and 
as * to ive ke tender feelings; e che 


* 
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vhole runs a vein of pathetic reflection, and the story 
of Nerina, which occupies the fourth book and indi- 
rectly continues the precept, is narrated in so masterly 
a manner and with. so many genuine strokes of nature 
that few persons 1, should hope are to be found who 
could peruse it without the tribute of a tear. It bas 


indeed been objected by Mr. Pyeg that it is too 


pathetic for the species of poem in which it is placed; 

but if this be an error, it is of a kind that will readily 

de allowed for by those who have felt the influences of 
pity; wy who ment. Os warth: and eng 


The 3 of Mr. ti. on 8 History 
and Epic poetry would perhaps more properly have 
been thrown under the title Historical, had I thought it 
' worth while thus to designate a column for the admission 
of a single writer. They inculcate however $0 much 
elegant and judicious criticism, and diffuse so much 
| light over their respective subjects, chat they may not 
: unaptly find a place in the didactic compartment. 
The versification of these pieces is peculiarly smooth, 
correct and flowing, but not unfrequently deficient in 
energy and compression. The characters are in general 
justly drawn and several display a warmth of fancy, 
and a beauty in illustration highly worthy of applause. 
J would particularly instance those of Herodotus and 
Livy, Virgil, Lucan and Ariosto. The addresses like- 
wise to Romney, Gibbon and Mason are well conceived, 
impressive and appropriate, and as proofs of pathetic 

| en, "the Death * e and the ee $ 


2 Commentary on. the Poetic nf Arinoile, P, 164. 
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ITbe Infancy of Dr: Downnnin Has. aer 
subject is certainly * unhappy one; th be deu of dne 
nurzery and the rules for the prè se | 
| health being little accomo 
There is merit however in encbuntering a difficulty 
almost insuperable, and the Doctor perhaps has rendered 
his cg as ee as" the ature of his teme would: 
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"The Englich ee an a more e fertile: fields, 
1 Pohchele has developed the. prineiples of 
eloquence and their application to the Bar, the. Senate 
and the Pulpit in very harmonious verse. The little, | 


S $5, 44 


narratives introduced by way of elu | 


that is beautiful in their conception and ex execution, and 
in the fourth book the e of Fiihass the Ours * 


eee 
ated to the genius of poetry. 
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3 Darwin. has: laly. Fad the world with a 
poem perfectly original i in its design, and whose versifi- 
cation is the most correct and brilliant in. our language. 
Nothing can exceed the exquisite taste with which the 
diction of the Botanic Garden is selected, and the 
facility which the author enjoys of describing, without 
the smallest injury to the polish and melody of his 
lines, the most intricate objects of nature and of art, 
is truly astonishing. A playfulness of ſancy, an 
_ unbounded 8 of fiction, an 9 IEA and - 
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] knowledge of every branch of, science and natural 
history, conspire to render this poem perfectly unique. 
Seripture narrative, antient mythology, gothic zuper- 
stition and ihe miracles of philosophy are draun in th, 
decorate or elucidate the history or metamorphoses of 
| and the bold and beautiful personifications 
| _ which every where start forward | 
which indicates the hand of genius, infuse, life and 
vigour through the- work. The destruction of the 
Armies of Cambyses and of Senacherib, the prosopopæia 
bol the Ague and of the Night- mare, the scene of Medea 
and her Children, and the group of wild animals drinking 


his pl: 


and with a. projection 


are, I yerily chink, for strength of imagination, and 
eie and richness of colouring unequalled. Impar- 


val criticiem, however, compels us to observe that the | 


- Pptanic Garden is not without defects; two leading ones 


may be mentioned; a monotony in the versification 5 


arising from its uniform and excessive splendour, and a 


vwant of due connection between the different parts of 
the poem: the descriptions are nearly insulated, that i is, 

7 they are deficient i in that kind of combination which i is 5 
N e to. n a SING 85 ee whole. Sh 


Who can contrast these Aidactic poets with the de 7 
; zophical and metaphysical ones of the age of Elizabeth, - 
and for an instant ene where to > bestow a decided 


| J. 


hat it is E that 925 person « can 1 poazess Aa taste 


IP 50 Singular, and I may add, 80 perverted, as to esteem 


Nannen or even Hall, superior to > Churchill | 


Literature. This last pr 


i | 
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ad Ahaey any conriderable einne Jn ths N ovince 
of the art will be peadily dispensed with. To the e, 
and severity of © Churchill. and the playful humour of 


the Bat Guide we may also add te poignant eſfusions 
cf Peter Pindar, the elegant and well timed satire of 
Gifford and the powerful nervous an and sometimes sub- 


lime strains of the unknown author of The Pur suits „ 
luction though i in a few places 
unnecestarily Kaustic and querulous, and too indis- 
criminate in the objects of its literary censure, is tbe 


; product of extensive erudition;\and of a wish to befriend © 


the noblest efforts of patriotism and feligion. The poet 


has brought to his task powers alike vigorous and mul- 


riform, and has given to his country in the hour of 


difficulty and danger certainly no trifling, no unim- 
portant aid. Several smaller anonymous productions | 


oFicknowledged excellence in this department have 
within the last thirty years been presented to the public. 
To enumerate these would occupy too much room. 


The Heroic Egistle however, to Sir William Chambers, 
the Archuelogical Epistle to Dean! Milles and the Pro- 

bationary Odes, as possessing very ere nope Wain 
e merit, should not bas arp in Fee.” 


> I a U n critique . ws; Monthly Review, - : 


and which forms an exception to the complaint at the 


| commencement of the preceding number, occur he 
following judicious observations: „That the human 


mind is not at all times adequate to every Cy 


_ exertion,—or that, while it is in a progressive state 


with respect to its general attainments, some one of its 


should 3 droop ot degenerate—are | 


* 
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not 1 Jocttinen TER we. holds and i N 
haas been common to apply such a strain of speculation 
: NS. 5 to he. works of fancy, in A period distinguished for 
scientiſic improvements, we are fully convinced, from 
we productions that come under our survey, that the | 
kheory is not founded in fact; - In particular, the 
experience of a feu past Nears. has abundantly proved to 
us, that never; 'was there a lime in which, English poetry yy 
was cultivated with more genius, nor with happier effect.”* 
These remarks will apply in full force to our column 
of Miscellaneous Poets, which, considering the period 
of time we have limited ourselves to, has never been 
| equalled, and: probably. never will be excelled... What 
can be more exquisite than the poetry of Goldsmith, 
Vhose versiflcation 18, without- any exception, more 
Woeet and harmonious, than that of any other poet, ang 
Vvhose sentiments and imagery are equally beautiful 
and pathetic. Dr. Beattie has. obsetyed.that ++ several 
cantos. might be mentioned of the Fairy. Queen, the 
eee of which would not compensate the loss of 
ns 2 ne Castle of Indolence: iÞ. with yet greater propriety 5 
might this be affirmed as to the supposed loss of his 
on charming poem ＋ he. Minstrel, whose delightful : 
pictures of nature, whose pensive worality and fasci- 
« nating simplicity of expression render it inèxpressibly 
dear and interesting; indeed he ho can read it vithout 6 
sensations of rapture must be lost as the dead to harmony 
and feeling. The Pleasures 07 Memory, by Mr. Rogers 
is another effort of the modern muses which calls * | 
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bene the bert is 3 chosen, ar 
polished flow of verse and tender sentiment as justiy 
made it à favourite with the publie. Hayley s Chef 
d cuvre, The Triumphs of Temper, must be also noticed 
in this place, as I have not been able to elass it under 1 5 
any of the preceding heads, and indeed, it seems well 
entitled to the honout of forming a new species of 

poetry, for in structure and design it differs materially _ 
from what has been denominated. the Heroi- comic 
poem. Its visionary scenes are drawn and tinted with 

a masterly pencil, and do great credit to the Italian 
*chool; in Whose spirit and style they have been con- 

ceived and executed, and his Heroine, all gentle and - . 


7400 


Ee interesting, fully developes the magnetic influence of ; 


chat sweetest of all possessions, an amiable temper. It 


would occupy too much room, and would indeed be 5 


superſluous, to dwell at large upon all the excellent 5 
productions of this class, popular as most of them are. 
When t chose al oned we can add the 


| Sympathy of Aran he? det, Seward, the Peru of 
Williams, che Sonnets of Charlotte Smith and Bowles, 


the Country Justice of Langhorne, the Influence 
Local Attachment by Polwhele, the Poems of Burns, 
and a variety of other productions of no less merit, the 


opinion of the monthly critie will be sufficiently justi - 5 5 


fied, and the vast superiority of our mis 


a eous poets. 
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Io i institute any comparison between the Translators 
of the two ar nn futile and even/abcurd; 
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be will not $53 an instant — K. 1 chall e Dy 


 . confine myself to a very few observations, and shall in 
the first place remark that translation, both in prose 


and poetry, has been extensively and very successfully 
cultivated during the present reign. Among the names 
which form our catalogue, are to be found some of the 


first literary characters in the nation, and their attempts 
to trans fuse the beauties of their originals have improved 


the public taste, and opened to the mere English scholar | 


a wide field of amusement. The Georgics of Virgil have 
received new attractions in the translation of Warton. 
The elegant simplicity of Terence has met with an 


admirable vehicle in the well chosen and familiar blank 
verse of Colman; Horace assumes a more pleasing 


national garb from the assiduities of Mr. Boscawen, 
and the gigantic sublimity of E&schylus i is preserved in 
alli its force in the bold and nervous diction-of Potter: 


e Cowper has been too literal in his. Homer, 
and too inattentive to the melody vf his versification, 
yet has he infused much more of the simple majesty 


and manner of the divine bard than his predecessor 
Pope, whose splendid and highly ornainented paraphrase 
is more adapted to the genius of- Ovid than of Homer. 


It may with truth also be affirmed of Mr. Cowpers 
. wark, that where the Grecian takes his boldest flights, 


his Translator follows with a vigourous wing, and has 


given the sublimer portions of the Iliad in a manner 
equally faithful and spirited. That satiety too which 


is 80 frequently experienced in reading any considerable 


quantity of Pope's couplets; is not felt from the blank - - 
verse of his last translator, which possesses a manifest 
| Ry” in its variety of pause and rhythm. In 
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fact, that ae of bee which i in a6; perusal of 
Cowper has given such offence to the fastidious, has 
been the result of mature judgment, fot that the poet 

knew how to impart the most exquisite polish to his 
lines is evident from the specimens quoted by Mr. 
Hayley of his version of the Latin and Italian poetry 


„ol Milton, than which Boch can e more en : 
| and finished. 2 oy : 


s £ * . — 
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* 


Of hs Talian pale we e . some good - 
lis; the Ariosto of Hoole I think much supe- 
rior to his Tasso, and the Inferno of that wonderful 
genius Dante I is well laid open to the curiosity of the 
5 public by Mr. Boyd; but no poet perhaps has ever 
been 80 greatly indebted to a Translator as Camöens, 
vhôse Lusiad in the very elegant and spirited version 
of Mr. Mickle, has perfectly the air of an English - 
original; its defects are concealed or mitigated, While 
its e catch een lustre from che 2 dress. % 


* taste for Arabi: a eie W has: been 
| bre e che labours 98 Ke Azlatic Ps 5 


8 


* = : eg 4 In this their primal poet, 8 the Author of The Parmrits of 8 ; 
| there is an originality and a hardihood of antiquity. His soul was dark and sullen 9 
8 | it was proud and full of his wrongs. . Frons leta j parum et dejecto lumina vultu. He 
passed through imaginary realms without the sun, to the confines of light and hope. 
: The day shone full upon him, and the beams were from on high. His draught of 
- men and their passions is eternal. His language was like himself, deep and full -— "IN 
AE e Ip ene 5 ; 5 
As pro concento, orribile armonia eg = 
 Dyalte querele, d'ululi, e di strida, 
Instranamente concordar s 'udia, 
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| and Sir William Jonest oy nente W 
himself by several incomparable translations of, and 
acute criticisms on the poets of the east. For many 
clegant Arabian poems also we are bighly indebted to 
Professor Carlyle; unacquainted with the originals I ! 
am incompetent to judge of their fidelity, but as beauti- 
ful and exquisitely finished Nen ou: are entitled to 
warm commendation. 
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9 pon e the arrangement we have thus given 

of the chief poets in the two periods, and of their prin- | | 

ON cipal productions, it must strike every reader that A 
Headley has been greatly too partial to his phalanx of 
ancients. Let us for a moment reflect what various 
and exquisite poems only the last forty-five years have 
produced, and we shall be utterly at a loss to conceive 
how any author could assert that the Key that oped 
the sacred source of sympathetic tears, seems now and 
has done for a unn past eee lost.“ | __ 
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1 great man is an irreparable loot hi to science and 
to iterature, | K 
| He—whom Indus and the Ganges REY 
© The glory of their banks, from Isis torn, 8 a 
| | In learning's strength i is fled, in n judginent's prime, 
' . In science temp' rate, various . sublime; 
n To him familiar every legal doom, 
Tue courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, | , 
or Hindoo Vedas taught; for him the Muse , ö HL adore 
; _ Distill'd froin every flow'r Hyblzan dews; 1 . F 
e Fea e Firm, when exalted, in demeangur grave, e 
18 2 13 gh 8 Mercy and truth were his, he lov'd to save. 7 
e 5 | His mind collected, at opinion's ab6ck . 
| Ws DN avon unmov'd, bud from the Christian rock, 
ts 5 | * He tow Tun Stan, and wonhipp'd in the bs. 
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evident, ute eden FEED on FOR! that never 


was there an age more distinguished than the present 


for poetic excellence i in almost every department of the 
art, nor can the siernest critic who shall impartially 


compare the two tables, and recollect chat the latter 
embraces only half the space of time allotted to the 
former, avoid acknowledging the great merit and lustre 
of his contemporaries. If in the Drama we confess the 
superiority of Shakspeare, in the epic field, having an 


Ossian or rather a Macpherson to produce, we are 


nearly upon a level, and in every other province a 
marked and decisive pre- eminence must be granted to 


the poets of the present reign... In the Lyric, Descrip- 


tive, and. Didactic columns there can be no competition, 
nor can any, I should imagine be hinted at in those 
eee to manns Mizxcellaneous Poets * Trans- 
ear L e e e ee eee e ror: 
ating Frog anon bn” 
been solicitous to depreciate our present poety, I have 
selected the text of Mr. Headley as conveying the 
sentiments of th# whole body, and more especially as 

his general good taste might probably for a time even 
- impart weight and consequence to a critical error. * Of 


the Editor of the Select Beauties of Ancient E _ 


Poetry as a Scholar, a Critic and a Man, I entertain a 
very high opinion; he was beloved by his friends, I 

understand, with an. enthusiasm which his bs - 
qualities fully justified, and I have only to lament chat 
his prejudices in favour of aur elder poetry should 0 


far have vitiated his Judgment as to preclude ey fair 
estimate of the r of modem N 1 
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©  Offipring of other times, ye visions old! | 
Legends, no more by gentle hands unroll'd, | 
- Magnanimous deceits ! where favour'd pour 
Finds short repose from formidable truth! _ 5 


Oh witness if, e er silent in your praise, 
8 pass'd 3 in vice or sloth inglorious days, , 
np. But rais'd for you my firm unalter d voice, | 

8 Fancy my. guide, and Solitude my choice. 
1 Purzuits or Literature. 
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Tu HE, 8 e Ps every ci afford not 
, only. amusement to the credulous and inquisitive, but 
furnish subjects of curious speculation to che philoso- 
pher and historian. The genius and manners of a - 
people, their progress in civilization, and even the very 


character of the country and climate they exist in, may, 


in a great measure, be ascertained from the nature 


"= their mythological creed. In the early stages of society, 


- where no extensive or complicated union has taken 
place for mutual defence and protection, man is exposed 
to perpetual and numerous dangers; in a state of almost 
continual warfare with the tribes around him, or em- 
= ployed in the severe and almost equally dangerous toils 
of the chace for bis daily subsistence, he is yltogtther 
. indebted for life and safety to his own individual exer- 

tions; hunger and revenge call aloud for gratification, 


199 


and occupy. every intellectual eo at 10 tas this 


situated; every direction of his muscular strength. 
Obnoxious to various perils, at one time almost perish- 
ing for want of food, at another putting in. practice 
every vily stratagem to entrap a foe or protect himself; 
: ignorant of the causes and effects of all the mighty 
| — of nature which zurtound him, and: conscious 


from dire experience of his own frequent inefficiency 


to gratify his appetites, or satiate his resentments, the 
Savage naturally looks for assistance beyond the pale of + 


eee Unacquainted however with any rational 


system of religion, he calls into being, and gives local 


habitation and a name to, the wanderings of · a terrified 
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imagination; the thunder, the lightning, and the whirl. 
wind, the roaring of the mountain torrent, the sighing 
of the gathering storm, the illusive meteors of night, 
and the fleeting forms of clouds and mist, are with him 
| the appalling tones and awful visitations of supernatural * 
beings. He hears the spirit of the whirlwind or the 
water shriek, and either implores the assistance, or 
deprecates the wrath of agents whose powers are gigan- 
tic, and whose modes of operation are illimitable and 
unseen. Should he inhabit a country pecdliarly rude, 
and gloomy in its aspect, where the almost boundless 
heath, the stupendous mountain, or the darkening forest 
form the prominent features of the landscape, where 
silence and solitude, unbroken but by the harsh scream- 
ing of the bird of prey, or the tumults of the rushing 2 
tempest, brood over the scene in solemn majesty, his 
superstitious fears partake of the vild- and ep ee : 
sublimity which the objects before him are calculated 
to inspire, and breathe a much severer spirit than the 


Fu 
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35 Se 6 * a country more e and chearful in i its 
| Jn and e e could: __ rise to. 


i wes territory in N en ad clin „„ _ 

| 195 nen than Scotland, in which, while a peculiar | 

system of superstition, sublime and awful in its general 

texture, and strongly indicative of the country, e,, 

reigned in the Highlands of that kingdom, in its Lowland 

58 districts a mild and more sportive vein of fabling pre- 

VvVuoils, well adapted to the beautiful and e _— | 

9 of Wat FRG en e | „ 


2 


c ihe; Beattie has wh POWs Felicity: of dens 

D "Repcribed these two portions. of Scotland, and drawn 

tdbeir descriminative appearances with a masterly pen. 
Wich regard to the Highlands, he observes they 6 are f 
a pictoresque, but in general a melancholy country. 
Long tracts of mountainous desert, covered with dax 
heath, and; often. obscured by misty weather; narrow „ 

vallies, thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices | | IF 
N resounding with: the fall of torrents; a soil so rugged, . .. 
and a climate 80 dreary, as in many parts to admit | 
neither the amusements of pasturage, nor the labours | - 
of agriculture; the mournful dashing of waves along . 
the friths and lakes that intersect the country; the | 
portentous noises which every change of the wind, and = 
every increase and diminution of the waters, is apt to 
naise, ina lonely region, full of echoes, and rocks, and „„ 
caverns; the grotesque and ghastly appearance of such 
a landscape by the light of the moon: — Objects like i 
these diffuse a gloom over the fancy, which may be 1X 

- n enough with occasional and social merri- i 5 
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went, but cannot fail to tincture the thoughts of a 


native in the hour of silence and solitude Loet i it be 
observed also, that the ancient highlanders of Scotland 
had hardly any other way of supporting themselves 
- than by hunting, fishing, or war, professions that are 
continually exposed to fatal accidents. And hence; . 
no doubt, additional horrors would often haunt their 
| $0litude, and a deeper gloom overchadow the nee 5 
ion e even af = hardient native. 
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6 What Fa a it be rentonable 1 to expect RD 


che fanciful tribe, from the musicians and poets of such 


a region? Strains, expressive of joy, tranquillity, or the 
softer passions? No: their style must have been better 
suited to their circumstances. And so we find in fact | 
that their music is. The wildest irregularity appears 
in its composition: the expression is warlike, and 
melancholy, and approaches even'to the terrible. And 
chat their poetry is almost uniformly mournful, and 
their views of nature dark and dreary, will be allowed, 
by all who admit of the authenticity of Ossian; and not 

_ doubted by any who believe these fragments of cee 
poetry to be genuine, which many old people, now 
alive, of that country, remember to have heard in their 
youth, and were then e to: TOE to- "wad bigh - 
Py Gigs . 
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Rr creed of the Lowlands of 
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Gott FTE for thi; Picts, in biet who for eight centuries 
had possession of the Lowlands were a tribe from the 
north of Scandinavia; the Saxons emigrated some cen- 


urꝛries after from the south, and both spoke a language 


founded on the Gothie or Scythian. Dropping there - 
fore any further consideration of this species of mytho- 
| logy, we shall confine ourselves to the detail of those 

traditionary superstitions peculiar to the highlanders, 
and which, as originating among the Celtæ, the most 
ancient perhaps of European nations, have no nn 
en e our ee —_— attention. N 


% 


. as . in 0 poems eee to 
Oman and other northern bards of nearly equal sup- 
posed antiquity, certainly possess strong marks / of the 
rude society, simple manners, and gloomy credulity of 
the period to which they have been assigned; for though 
it be impossible to conceive that poems so elaborate and 
complete as Fingal and Temora could be transmitted 

by tradition through fourteen centuries, yet is it very 

probable that superstitions which appear in some mea- 
sure to have been the necessary offspring of the climate 
and country, and which from their wild and terrible 
nature would make a powerful impression upon the 

inhabitants, should descend little changed through 2 
series of barbarous ages; these have been seized upon 
by the fabricator of Ossian with effect, for notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes and progress of civilization, it 


may, 1 belieye, with truth be asserted, that little more 


than a century ago, nearly all the superstitions of the 
Fingalian æra existed in full force in the Highlands 
5 9 MA and consequently could not escape the 
N 
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ks of a poet sirous of tinging his don . 
with the colours of antiquity. The highlander ho fed 
his cattle on the dack and .unfrequented heath, or on - 


e ide of some stonm- beat mountain, and who was 


frequemly compelled to spend the night exposed to all. 
the inclemencies of the weather, listened with the same 
emotion to the whistling of the winds, or the dashing of . 

che torrents, saw the same appacitions. and meteors, and 
hoard the same portentous shriekings of the spirits of 
the night, as the hunters of woody Morven, and perhaps 
even now, amid the less frequented parts of the High- 
lands, and on the lone shores of the romantic Hebrides, 
ail linger the anful reit, of dt alt creed, 7 


1 ey Fa according 10 some e e Odin vag 5 
£7 leader of his tribe from the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia 
- into. Sweden, 80. was Fingal probably, the conductor f 

| @tribe.of Celts from Ireland into Caledonia, and thus 
the Fingalian race were to. the Scots what the Titanic 


Were to che Greeks, or ihe Odinic 10 the Goths. : 


Nothing, however, can be more distinct or opposed 

than the gothic and celtic religions; the one breathes | 

the most sanguinary and [ferocious spirit, the other, 
though- -mingled with a melancholy -sublipity, and. 


displaying great wildness of imagination, is yet. Friendly, 7 


io the gentler xirtues, to the best emotions fa 
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The Halls af Odin and of Fingal, eee ee 1 


| the departed received the. rewards que to their gloxious 
dans eee auh en en, 


4 Vic Finkecon on the Origin of Sean Por, 
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| fora the votaries of the Seat — 
daily cutting each other to pieces for amusement, 


hollow skulls of their enemies. Balderi patris in wills; 
Extlaims tlie dying Lodbrog, bibemus kerrviriam LE 
contavis crateribus cranorum'} In the latter, the 
| s bf Morvett listened in fapture ta the praices' =4 . 
their bards, who sung of friendchip, fore and Heroiem, 

or flew with their friends on clouds; or hovered with 


protecting inflüente vver chose they loved on earth. 


In ſbe poem Gf 5 two beautiful descriptions 


of the ideal palace of Flngal; Ossiun lamenting the 
death of Malvina, the daughter of Toscar, thits appo- 
Sitely introduces his first delineation: & Soon hast thou 
det, O Malvina, daughter of generous! Toscar! But thou 
risest fike the beam of the east, among the Spirits of thy 

| friends, here they sit, in their stormy halls, the cham: 
bers of the thunder! A cloud hovers over Cona. Its 
blue curling sides are high. The winds are beneath it, 
with their wings. Within it is the dwelling of Fingal. 
| There the hers sits in darkness. His airy spear is in his 
hand. His shield, half covered with clouds, is like the 
darkened moon, when one half still remains in the wave, | 
4d the other lock Gery 8 e 
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He raises the feeble voice. The lesser hs whh a 5 


nn Ore. hight the. airy hall. 1 67 5755 


The e of this 1 is Wr pathetic 
i is represented aged and blind, and departing to 


the halls of his fathers; © Lead, son of Alpin, ings - 


the venerable Bard, 6 lead the'aged to his woods. The 


_- winds begin to rise. The dark wave of the lake resounds. 


Bends there not a tree from Mora with its branches 


| bare? It bends, son of Alpin, i inthe rustling blast. My 
harp hangs on a blasted branch. The sound of its strings 


is mournful. Does the wind touch thee, O harp, or is 


it some passing ghost! It is the hand of Malvina! Bring 
me the harp, son of Alpin. Another song shall rise. 
My soul shall depart in the sound. My fathers shall 
hear it in their airy hall. Their dim faces shall hang, 
with joy, from their clouds; and their hands receive 
their son. The aged oak bends over the stream. It sighs 
with all i its. moss. . The withered fern whistles Yr 200 be 
mixes, as it vnde, with H! hair. 


nile the . and r raise . 2008: ke 6 near, Vt all : 
your wings, ye winds. Bear the mournful sound away 


to Fingal's airy hall. Bear it to Fingal's hall, that he 


may hear the voice of. his son. A* voice of BY at > 


et the mighty: 1 = 
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5 The blast &* the AE one a gate 
| behold thee sitting on mist, dimly gleaming i in all thine 


arms. Tb form now ls ner hp terror of the 19 | 
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It is SIE awatry. 4 when we see ho star behind 


it, with their weeping eyes. Thy shield is the aged 
moon: thy sword a vapour half, kindled with fire. Dim 
and feeble is the chief, who | travelled in brightness 
before! But thy. steps are on the winds of the desart. 
The storms are darkening in thy hand. Thou takest the 
sun in thy wrath, and hidest him in thy clouds. The 
sons of little men are afraid. A thousand zhowers 


descend. But when thou comest forth in thy mildness; 
the gale of the morning is near thy course. The sun 
laughs i in his blue fields. The grey stream vinds in its 


- vale. The bushes shake their green heads in . ond, 


Fe roes en n he ace) 


"There. | is a murmur in the heath! hb Ai winds 
abate! I hear the 'voice of Fingal. Long has it 1 
absent from mine ear! Come, Ossian, come away, 
he says, © Fingal has received his fame. We passed 


away, like flames that had shone for a season. Our 
departure was in renown. Though the plains of dur 

| battles are dark and silent; our fame is in the four grey 
stones. The voice of Ossian has been heard. The harp. 
has been strung in Selma. Come, Ossian, come away,“ 
he says, come fly with thy fathers on clouds. I. 
come, 1 come, thou king of men! The life of Ossian | 


fails. 1 begin to vanish on Cona. My steps are not seen 
in Selma. Beside the stone of Mora I shall fall asleep. 


The winds whistling in my grey hair, shall not awaken 
me. Depart on thy wings, O wind! thou canst not 

disturb the rest of the bard. The night is long, but his 
15 ns are e DRY. thou Sins Dun. 25 
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Webs erde thoy ad, cu of Pg Why bes \ 


the eloud of thy sul? The chiefs of other titties are 
departed. They have gone withoue Meir fate. 'THe 


sons of future eats shall Pass aw Atiother wee shall 
arrive. The people are Ike che wives of Geeah: Hke 


the leaves of woody Morven, they pass awey in the 
rubtling 11 _ your leaves 1 1 Wendt 
on Wer 8 


e . * 
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 tar-hornie Oscar? Fingal himself "depdrted: The halts 
ol his fathers forgot his steps. Spalt tho che remain, 


thou aged bard!. when the mighty have MIKA? Bat in) 
fame shall remain, and grow like the oak of Morven; 


_ "which lifts its broad head to Rane or DENY 9 5 


5 e e 


Abe Wiacriptidps 6 d Joining ante of the Catedv: 


ee een ne ephiil and beau: 
tiful, and which is altogether free from the fierce. and 


barbarous spirit of the gothic superstition. The terrible 
Odin, indeed, covered with blood, and glorying "im 


Slaughter, whom the rough warribrs of Scandinavia in- E's 
Yoked: as the God of battles and the dispenser of victory, 


is treated by Fingal with defiance and even contempt. 
The combat of the Celtic chief with the Spirit of Loca, 
or Odin, one of the most sublime passages in the poems 

of Ossian, fully indicates the disappfobation and dis- 


belief of the bard of Gona as to the "Tounies 5 | 


of this ferotious deity. | 
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| «A, bla came from the mountain, on its wings was 
5 Fu Spirit of Loda. He came to his place in bis tertars, 

and hopk his dusky spear. His ey es appear like flames 5 
in bis dark face; bis, voice is like distant ihunder. 
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Why dost thou come to my presence, with thy. shadowy 
arms P I fear. thy gloomy form, spirit of dismal 
| Loda? Weak. is thy shield of clouds; feeble. is chat 
meteor, thy  sword!. The blast rolls them together; ; 
1 thou thyself art lost. Fly from my ente e 
| oF night! al thy wp and . # | 
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3 Dost thou ey me PRES my place? s ceplicd the 
hollow voice. + The people bend before me. I turn 
the battle in the field of the brave. 1 look on the | 
| nations, and they vanish: my nostrils pour the blast of 1 
death. 1 come abroad on the winds: the tempests are 
before my face. But my dwelling is calm, above the . 
59s the helds of my; rest are plot!" ron ee | 
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OE Dyell in thy pleasant fields,” Lid the bans. « Let | 
Combal son be forgot. Do my steps ascend, from 
3 hills, into thy peaceful plains? Do I meet thee, 
with a spear, on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda? 
1 Why then dost thou frown on me? why shake thine 
airy. spear? Thou froynest in vain: I never ſled from 
the mighty in war. And shall the sons of the wind 
| frighten the king of Morven? No: he knows the 
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255 Fly i , hy Java? red a 


_ wind and fly! M. b e d. lil wy 
band: the course of the storm is mine. The king of 


Sora is my son, he bends at the stone of my power. 
His battle is around Caric- thura; and he will prevail! 


Fly to thy een enen or * N e 
ns N 
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'He liked 1 his e why” He bent Grad 5 


His dreadful height. Fingal, advancing, drew his sword; 
| the blade of dark-brown'Luno. The gleaming path of 


the steel winds thro' the gloomy ghost. The form fell 
e into air, like a column of smoke, which the 


staff of the boy disturbs, as it rises from. the e 
eee furnace. | : 


* 3 . 5 5 * t ” 
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The spitit of EW Jia” as, rolled into bine 35 
he rose on the wind. Inistere shook at the nen 
The waves heard it on the 215 18 ae | 1 
their count, with E 1 | > 
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e this wild va + ia 4 le Fetichs we 


learn that Ossian had no idea of a Being immaterial 


and impassive; the Scandinavian God is wounded, and 


shrieks with agony, and from the tenor of all his poems 


it is plain that he considered the souls of men as 
material and still susceptible of human feelings and 
passions. TE would appear too that he deemed the 
interference of such agents among mankind, as the 
5 of 5 improper 887 officious. In ons if 
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be Bend of Cons believed iu ce exictbnoe:ef oder, 8 


of which, however, there is no evidence in his works, 
be conceived him, like the ancient Epicureans, 10 be 
indifferent to the concerns of humanity. A firm belief 
in a future state, such as bas been described in ür 4 
ton; in the perpetual visitation of departed spirits, and | 
in the existence 6f supernatural beings who ported in 
the elements, and inhabited the mountain or the rock, 
ſorm the outlines of the Celtic mythology as it is drawn 
in the poetry of Ossian. The complicated and often 
_ cruel fites of the Druids, though of Celtic origin, were," 
Ts to Macpherson, extinguished by F ingal and 
once powerful superstition uffer main, 'except 
| the order of. the Bards, who, however, in the wilds'of -» 
be |  Moryeh met with an attention and respect 'alniost a- 
5 Pfoaching to adoration. © Magic and divination, there 
fore, 80 frequent among che Druids, though occasionally 
Alluded to in the productions of Ossian, have no place 
in lis poems as a part of the popular belief, and though 
Ossian in his extreme old age might be acquainted with 
che MC missionaries of Christianity in Scotland or 


\ 


the Caledonian to be proved, yet he ILY ole | 
no portion of their tenets,” and even in the beautiful 
poems lately translated from the Irish by Miss Brooke, 
nun hich the son of Fingal is represented as conversing 
- * with St. Patrick who lived in the fifth century, he preſers 
1 eee of his fathers u to ORE gn of the ne? Bed 
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in the world, and unfold- 


ing 4, een 
h. even the 


philozophy. | 
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a awe t the. man "of Janes. 


* : 5 peatant, an hour, perhaps, will 'not-unzatisfactorily b bh ; 


employed in throwing together its. scattered members, 


opinions are 8 1 
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and force of attach, except in Shakspeare, it 
i in As look for elsewhere. Ostian describes 
Fhosts, say Dr. Blair, * with all the particularity of 
e seen and conversed with them, and whose 


imagination was full of the imprestion they: had left 


upon it. He calls up those avful and n ideas 


"which the 
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| Shalopeae'® ayle harrow up the coul,” 5 85 


As a specimen of the nere! manner in which there | 


„ beings are pourtrayed by the magic pencil 


olf the Bard of Cona, I shall evoke the Spirit of Crugal, 


and place before the eyes of my reader one of the 
noblest efforts of N n and ee „ 7 


44 dark red stream of. fire comes down from the 
hill. Crugal sat upon the beam; he that lately fell by 
the hand of Swaran, striving in the battle of heroes. 
His face is like the beam of the setting moon. His 
robes are of the clouds of the hill. His eyes are 
like two decaying flames. Dark is the wound of 


de breast.— The stars dim-rwinkled through his form; 


and bis voice was like the sound of a distant 


stream. Dim, and in tears, he stood, and stretched his - 
* band over the hero. Feinuy he raised his feeble 
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| den e Ullin-c Thou cshalt never talk with Ci 
5 derne e lone steps in the heath. I en, 


5 e of the death of his mistress. 4 


NO. * X vane. © 


voice, be W — 1 ost, 
0 Connal! is on my native hills; but my corse is on | 


romla. I move like the shadow of mist! 
Co ieee e eee 3:64 dental. it 
hovers dark over the plains of Lena. The sons of gr 


: Erin must fall. Remove from the field of ghosts. 5 5 
„FFF 


e blast. 
is don 9 various . of this « Celtic 55 


. W that the ancient Caledonians made a distinction 5 


between good and bad spirits, the former appearing 


5 during the day time, and in pleasant places, the latter 55 


only in the night, and on some dreary and deserted 
heath, or directing the fury of the storm. They con- 


5 ceived also that the spirits of women retained the beauty | : 
they possessed while on earth, and moved from -place 


to place with a quick but gliding motion. This appears 


i from the episode of Shilric and Vinvela, where - the , 


former returns from battle to his native bills though 5 5 


2 > ts 4 5 2 3 } 
- ,- 
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2 He hn to his hills, a Viavela was 1 no more. 


Ae leaned on her grey mossy stone; he thought Vinvela 
__ _ lived. He saw her fair moving on the plain: but the 
Bs bright form lasted not, the sun beam fled from the field, 
and she was seen no more. | Hear he ng! = Shelric, | 
| it 12 soft but . Ay 1585 gp : 
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ain; iid top of the hill 


415 sit 1 3 foun 


ade One tree-is ruslüing above me. Dark wares 
The lake is troubled below. **. 25 


roll over the death. 
ddcer descend from the hill::« No hunter at a distance 


seen: It is mid-day: but all is silent. Sad are my | 
| thoughts alone. Didst thou but appear, O my love! 
* er on the heath! thy hair floating on the vind g 
behind thee; thy bosom heaving on the sight; thine 
eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom the mist of the | 


hill had concealed! Thee I vould comfort, 180 ow 
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. 
on the heath? bright as the moon in autumn, as the sun 
in a summer storm, comest thou, O maid, over rocks, 


over mountains to me? She speaks: but how weak 5 


be voice! Os the breeze i in apes of the lake.“ . 


4 + Returnet 5 5 from the 3 Wheie are 5 5 


ir my love? 1 heard of thy death on the bill; 1 
heard and mourned thee, Shilrie! Yes, my fair, 1 
return; but I alone of my race. Thou shalt see them 
no more: their graves I raised on the plain. But why 
art thou on the NN hill? Why on the heath alone?” 7 
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He Tushed,” says The bard, like the terrible spirit, 
8 he comes, in the roar of a thousand storms, and 

| S8 ęcꝗeatters battles from his eyes. He gits on a cloud over 

3 Le: Lochlin's scas. His mighty hand is on bis sword. 

„„ Winds lift bis locks! "The waining moon | 

wulf lien bis dreadful face. His features blended in 

13 darkness arise to view. 17 4 Again in the ſirst book of 
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The Bards 510 once . wrenhs of . wer: e N 
7 Cloathed in translucent veil their wond'rous lore; ES 
The tales they sung a willing age believ d, 
Charm d' into truth, and without guile deceiv'd. ' 
* Where'er they rov'd, young Fancy and the Muse 
_ 'Way'd high their mirror of a thousand hues; 
| ; Tek gaz'd; and as in varying guise pourtray d 
. phantoms hov' ring round them play d. 
85 Save to each fleeting form, that shot along. 
| Z * Existence everlasting as their song; 


And as by nature's «trength the tablet grew, | 


deren. the 1 9 ann as they drew. - 
i Fumoin of Literature, 


| 11 the 8 of the n paper which, 3 
I trust, has not been barren of amusement, and which kk 
5 certainly may be deemed not only highly curious, but, . 
in some degree, instructive, I proceed to remark that it 
+ was: an article of firm belief among the ancient Scots 
hat every warrior had an attendant spirit who, on the 
N night preceding his death, counterſeited his form, and 
shrieking aloud appeared to certain persons in the atti - TEE 
tude in which he was doomed'to die. This is a species 
ol Second Sight, and seems to have been familiar to ide oF 
: heroes of Morven, as the Voices f Death 80 , 


85 
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mentioned i in the acti af Dian, were the ele 125 | 
| shrieks of these . apparitions. This superstition has © 
maintained its ground to the present day in the High- 

lands, where a few persons are zupposed to be still 
endowed with the melancho} iy property of hearing and 
: discerning these tremendous spectres. | They were like- 
Wie imagined capable of ascertaining on what spot a 


death was likely soon to happen from the shrieking of a 


ghost comes mounted on a meteor, and surrounds twice - 
or thrice che place destined for the person to die; and 


then goes along the road through which the funeral i is to 
pass, shrieking at intervals; at last, the meteor and 

. ghost,disappear above the burial place.” Collins i in his 
Ode on che Popular Superztitions has a passage relative 
do this power of foreseeing death, and remarks the 
1 Cn DK . dose: 100 | of i it. 
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” Whose right SR, 3 1 engross, 


With their own visions oft astonished droop, 7 > 3 = 


When o'er the wat ry strath or quaggy moss 
They see the gliding ghosts unbodied trap. 


0. if in sports, or. on the festive green, SO 5 „ 


Their piercing glance some fated youth des ery ge 
Who now perhaps in lusty vigour seen 
And rosy health, shall zoon {amented-die. | 
For them the viewless forms of air obey, - 
I ̃ heir bidding heed, and at their beck repair; . 
x, "oÞ hey know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
And heartless, oft like moody. madness stare 
Ib See the phantom train 8 Secret x work 1 8 
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ghost near the place. The accounts given, to this a 
day, among the vulgar,” observes Mr. Macpherson, | 
Lol this extraordinary matter, are very poetical. The 
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Tie "No. ai. a, rirssäax nous, SL . 
8 A the Jes nations a ley" hel ible birds in 
. 1 estimation, and considered them indeed as oY 
1 5 a sacred order of men, to whom belonged the office 0 “ 
composing and singing the funeral elegy of the deceased, 5 E 
; many of their superstitions are built upon the supposed „ N 
= employment of these illustrious characters in another 
AState of being. They entertained an idea, that for three 
nights preceding the death of a warrior celebrated for 
Rs prowess and. renown, the ghosts of departed bards 
ung on the spot where his tomb was to be erected, and 
round an atrial representation of his body. In the epic. 
poem of Temora the ghost of the ferocious Cairbar 
appęsars to his brother, the generous Cathmor, and 
forebodes his death by telling him that he bears ihe 
vents chauming d their luke summons. 8 „„ IO, 


* TN: 
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— fore," e the apectrey 51 is in wy belbers 
„ hall, like the gliding of a terrible light, which darts 
IE | - across the desart, in a stormy night. No bard shall be 
| = ag at thy tomb, when thou art Jowly laid. The 
5 sons of song love the valiant. Cathmor, thy name is a 
pleasant gale. Harl! the mournful sounds arise! On „„ 
' Lubar's field there is a voice Louder still, ye Shadowy os 
 ghosts / The dead were Full of fame! Shrilly wells the | 8 
. ound !—Ah! zoon is Cathmor 8 0 . 


Not only the bud thewvelves, bur: their very 5 

vVveoere deemed instrumental in foretelling or ascertainiag 3 

"the death of the hero, for on the night before the fatal = 
ee POL eee . 
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. _ «though apparently. untouched, the.most wild and melan- 
TR ons ' choly sounds. These were conceived t to arise from we 
e . fares of Slo. ** 


Ne! 


4:86 The bing took 0 deathful spear, 05 8 — 
| deeply Sounding shield: his shield that hung high in 

night, the dismal sign of war! Ghosts fled on every 
5 and rolled their gathered forms on the wind. 


Tze yo 5 the Ke ane, ound e over 

"The bloc: came runling hh jou ball ad 4 
touched my harp. The sound was mournful and low, 
| like the song of the tomb. Fingal heard it the first. 
T The crowded sighs of his bozom rose. Some of my | 
55 e low” said the grey-haired kings of Mens 
. * Thear the sound of death, n * S 


ö The 1 cdexy ich we. bieg al aded 6 to 1 
Voas one of the most important rites of ancient Caledonia, 
N TTT 


have it omitted over his tomb; for without this sacred 
Song his soul could claim no admission into the airy 
- halls of his fathers, but was condemned, until this 
| ceremony was performed, to reside amidst the mist of 
322 © _ the Lake of Lego. To the vapours of this lake were | 

Attributed the most noxious qualities, and many diseases, 
e "and even . e 
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Thrice fram the winding vale arose the voice of deaths. | 


[1 
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; | by. their, e NP Uicher,: 3 1 * : 


| hastened on its dismission from the body, and lone | 
waited. the performance of that elegy which was to 
render accessible the mansions of the blest. In conse- 


5 quence of this idea of necessary, though partial residence | 
in the mist of Lego, it was deemed the office of be 


Spirit of the nearest relative to the departed warrior to. 
| Toma its e over hly ws; I - : 
10 Fr rom RR b vaters- af 108. — at 
times, grey-bosomed mists; when the gates of the west 
are closed, on the sun's eagle eye. Wide, over Lara's 

stream, is poured the vapour dark and deep: the moon, 
like a dim shield, is swimming thro! its folds. Wich 


. this, clothe the spirits of old their sudden gestures on 
de wind, when they stride, from blast to blast, along 
dhe dusky night. Often, blended with the gale, to some 

warrior's grave, they roll the mist, a grey er 5 5 


- his gloss, until the n arise. hb 


— | When eee 3 "I upon 
| 5 the individual, when he was plunged into a state of 


misery from whence no hopes of extrication could be 


- rationally entertained, and despair seized hold upon the 
mind, it was then the opinion of the ancient scots that 

he spirit of the father of the sufferer called his Soul _ £ 
away: a superstition vhich is credited among the 


common people of Scoiland even to the present hour. 


Wild and singular as this conception may at first 
n e nd 
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= the following gat; Ozsian a paces i it in in a pling 
and pathetic light. f 
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e Spirke of depancd: C Conmoet i are 0 ape . 8 
* of- winds? - Comest thou, at times, to other 5 


lands, father of sad Sul-malla? Thou dost come! 1 


say, call away the souls of their race, when they behold 
them lonely in the midst of woe. Call me, my father, 


away, when Cathmor is low on earth! Then sball ; 
pinks be e in the midst of woe | ” 
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e very romantic, yet oothing. and: delightful 


portion of the celtic creed consisted in believing - that 


the spirits of cheir ancestors pursued and enjoyed, in 


their separate state, the employments and eee 5 


they had been accustomed to in this life, and that they 


also frequented the hills of their country, and those 


scenes where they had spent the happiest period of their 


- former existence. The children f youth,” says 


Oscar, Pur sue deer formed of clouds, and bend their 


airy bow. © They still · love the Port of their youth; and 


mount the wind with joy.” 1 A common appellation ' 
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for a spirit supposed to be in possession of felicity; is, 


the ghost of the hills. Bend thy fair head over the 


| Morven!” 8 


v . 


whves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills; when - 
it moves, in a n at n over "the « eee We 
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3 As b. iv. | 
* The War of niz-Thona. - 


+ ,® Fingal, b. 1. 


baue heard thy voice at night; while yet I rose on the HY 
wave to Erin of the streams. The ghosts of fathers, they. 
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"Id od as Sa 80 admirably Wr to poetry, 
"ike unfold a system fertile in all that is beautiful and 


- wild, could not escape the attention of sueceeding 
bards, for though the works of Ossian, in their present 
form, were, until lately, unknown, and few moderns 
pretend to an acquaintance with the originals, yet the 
superstitious notices they convey have been immemori- 
ally known and familiar to the Highlands and Hebrides. 


In Thomson are many striking features of the celtic 
mythology; the following exquisite stanza, for instance, 
alludes to the arne of Go ee ww 
scenes of their former life. 


As when a ghee 4 the Hebrid-aten, 
| Placid far amid the melancholy main, 


© Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles. 


Or that aErial beings sometimes deign 
To stand, embodied, to our senses plain, 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 
The whilst 1 in ocean Phcebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to. and fro: e 
rben all at: once in air dizzolves the wond'rous chow. - 
The RE: yet 1 tradition of the 1 8 of 
} the deceased pursuing the chase upon their native hills, 
is no where described wich more spirit and effect than 


| in some noble lines quoted by Dr. Beattie in his Essay 


on Poetry and Muiic Troup a work now e and 
unknoun. VVUTTCCT 
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mn Were wont, with 4 Git * trough, . 
RR "i | To wnkehe bounding wag or guilty wolf: 
5 Bs There oft is heard at midnight, or at noon, os 5 
| Beginning faint, | but rising till more loud on 
8 And nearer, voice of hunters and of 3 fo ed ns 
8 And horns, hoarse-winded, blowing far and keen. EY] 
1 | - | Forth-with the hubbub multiplies; the gale 4 wi. : 
BIT | Labours with wilder $brieks, ard rifer din . N 
„ Of hot pursuit; the broken cry of deer : C 
B Mangled by throttling dogs; the shouts of men, 5 — 
And hoofs thick- beating on the hollow hill. . is EN . 
3 Sudden, the grazing heifer in the vale Dy 85 
F Starts at the tumult, and the herdsman's ears 1 
=: 7 1 „Tingle with inward dread. Aghast he eyes 2 3 1 r 
| | Th be mountain's height, and all the ridges round; > 
EI! > .:.+ Yernotone trace of living wight discerns: s: 
FR F Nor knows, o'eraw'd and trembling as bean, 5 
ie: | To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, . 
| | nn Th” To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend; 25 5 5 1 
| „ b 88 dn no end of onterng ne 720 At wy 5 


+) Tg 'In one of the Hebrides, called Icolmkill, IE are 
Fo ©. near sixty, it is Said, of the ancient Scotish, Irish, and 
== Norwegian kings interred, and the people believe 5 
. - --:- tht frequenitly, during the night-time, these venerable ; 
_— _ monarchs. appear, and, in conformity to their former 
1 _ terrestrial employments, meet in council . e 5 
| This e e Collins has 2385 er 
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1 . | The prov bs of three fair realms are FR . 
11 Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 5 95 5 
ETF No slaves revere them, and no wars 1 8 DE. 
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HG 3 dnight's colemn o 8 
Tus riſted mounds their yawning cella.unfold, 

a Aud forth the monarchs stalk with sov'reign power, 

; 1 pageant. robes, and wreath'd with vary ib 85 mA 
Wn on their e tombs By. ü t 5 2 
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Jp was a a coneoling idea t to 7 Caledonian. Celts, and 
Which, 1 believe, is still retained among their descend- 
ants, that the squls of their deceased friends perpetually. 
| hovered around them, and Sometimes, especially on the 
eve of any important undertaking, appear 
thaw. with a eg spect. 
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0 Peace,” Aeli Cuthullin, cc to the 2 * he 


- kldect their deeds were great in fight. Let them ride 
around me on clouds. Let them shew their features of 
war. My soul shall then be firm in danger; mine arm 
like the thunder of heaven! But be thou on a moon- 


beam, Oo Morna! near the window of my rest; THT: 


my 2 are of peace; when the din ef arms is 
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© ducted themselves with courage and with virtue in this 
life were admitted to the airy halls of their fathers, but 
that the cowardly and the wicked were denied the 
society of heroes, and were condemned to wander on 
lt the winds V ck 50 2 naturally 2 85 that 
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these unhappy e e ecenes 5 and i: 
lation, or the abhorred-circles of Loda, and frequently 

| by night frightened: und. Mlsded the lonely. traveller. 
Such is the Circle of Bruno alluded to in the epic poem 
of Temora, © where often, * it is said, “ the ghosts of 
the dead bowled round the stone of fear. * Ossian 
describing the warlike appearance of the chiefs of Erin, 
says, © dreadful shone they to the light; like. the fall of 
the stream of Bruno, when the. meteor lights it, before 
the nightly stranger. Shuddering, he stops in his 
journey, and looks up for the beam of the morn!” > 


and when painting the majestic form of Cathmor, he 


FD represents him as rising *like the beam of the morning 
on a haunted heath: the traveller looks back, with 
9 5 on the field of dreadful e 


A nd Dog were „ 1 the Celiz to oY 
| lied with the power of discerning the fleeting. 


apparitions of the dead, and numerous allusions to 


this belief occur in the poems of Ossian. The latter 
also were thought to be sensible of the death of their 
5 master, though ever so distant from him, at the instant 
he receives the fatal stroke. Of the first of e 
superstitions the Song 1 mY ge. wile the C 
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of the mountain grows, and chakes its white head ih the 
| breeze; | The thiatle is there alone, edding its aged 

ies, half sunk in the ground, shew 
er moss. The deer of the mountain avoids 
the place for he beholds a dim ghost standing there. 
The INT: lic, O MnO Jn the narrow plain of the 
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; The second, relative to abn equally wonderful dis- 
_ cernment- of the dog, is thus introduce! in Fingali . 

5 e graceful Trenar died, O maid of Inistore! 

ae dogs are Howling: at home, they" see lic puising 
Similar t to the above were the ideas annexed te dat 
pen of the armour of the chief which was left at home 

in the halls of his fathers, for it - was believed that the 

. moment he fell in battle this became bloody. A prodigy. 

0 well calculated to awaken terror has been frequently | 
made use of by Oxian, and with great | 
Temora  Cul-allin' thus understands that ber son has 


N « The mother of Culmin remains in the ball. sbe 
looks forth on- blue- rolling Strutha. A whirlwind rises, 
on the stream, dark · eddying round the ghost of her son. 
His dogs are howling in their place. His shield is 
© Moody in the hall: * Art thou fallen, my fair-haired 
bony! in Erin's dismal war? Again in Conlath and 
al exclaims upon the death of the hero 
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ee in his hall. His mother looked to his shield on 
0 eee it was e. She new + that! her hero 
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a: has = e W ee that the ancient — : 


believed the elements were the residence of ihe spirits 
deceased; they carried the idea, however, still 
further by supposing chat storms, whirlwinds and inun- 
ddations were created by these potent atrial beings, for 
the purpose of transporting themselves from place o 
* place, or for the punishment or warning of nations, and 
even individuals. Ossian has in a FT: een 
passage, ee this is ee ations e elite: 
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211K The IE oO was 3 From Wait hills 
ing oaks came down.. The sea darkly. tumbled benea 
the blast. The roaring, waves climbed against gurnooks, 
Fercuth!. I saw dle ghost who. embroiled. the night. 

Silent he Stood, on that bank. His robe of mist fle un 
. the wind. I could behold his tears. An e man he 
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Thomson too, in describing a tempest in bit Fon 
— to have had his imaginaGon warmed with similar 
ideas, ſor he has given a kind of personification to the 
savage blast, and has introduced a being whom he 
terms the Demon of. the nigle. The lines from * 
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2 Keen · fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 3 


Sleep frighted flies; and round the 1 dome, phe #: * 8 
For entrance eager, howls the savage blast. 
15 Then too, they say, thro! all the burthen'd air. 


Long groans are heard, hrill sounds, and ago Sigh,” 


5 That, uttered by the demon of the high. 


Wen _e- devoted e death. 1 858 2 e 8 | 
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That a e l . in 3 and ee 
bbeir destructive fury, is an opinion coeval with the 
| earliest records of tradition in Scotland, and still forme 

a part of the popular creed. The loud roaring of the . - 


mountain torrents swollen by the rains, s frequently 
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3 
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excessive in a hilly country, and which when thus 


reinforced, often sweep every object before them, was 


; imagined to be the angry accents of the irritated pirit, 


which the vulgar termed the Mater: Wraith, or Kelpie, 


" AS, and relates W 


3 While thus we 3 5a. 

One PAPER night, as I remember well, 

The wind and rain beat hard ypon our rf, Sag 
Red came the river down, and loud ee FR 
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or Water-Fiend. Home, in his excellent Tragedy of 
Douglas, has very happily interwoven” this piece of 
superstition. The Peasant is ere his ny to 
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- The best and _—_ t ex ed description of the Water 
Fiend is to be found. in the pages of Collins. ; This 
great master of the terrible, and che 


„ of te 


ol 28 8 15 ' 5 | OE . a 


be hellen cn. ee ee Scott 
Wbom late bewilder'd in the dank dark fen, 


Far from his flocks and smoking hamlet, then 1 | 5 | | f 5 


. To chat sad spot where hums the edgy reed... 25 
On him enrag d. the fiend, i in angry Me”. 
"Shall never look with pity" s kind concern, Wag e 
„But instant, furious, raise the whelming dd = Mea 
oy Oer its drown'd bank, forbidding al return. 5 gg 
0. if ne meditate his widt'd ese he bo e 
I 0o some dim hill that seems e ber. in e 
; v0 faint eye the grim and grisly” chape, e 
In all its terrors clad; shall wild appear. e e 
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F | Meantime,jthe wary: surge zhall round him _ 3 
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Pour d sudden forth from ev 1 swelling source. 

- What now remains but tears and hopeless vighs? 7 
His ſear-thook limbs have lost Big ron Lon 
And down the waved he floath, a pale and breathless corse. 
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For hin, A Rare hall ; it, 3 


Or wander forth to meet him on his ways... 3 


For him, in vain, at to-fall of the day, rp 3 
His babes shall linger at th! unclosing gate. | * f 5 i 
Ah; ne; er shall he return Alone, if night F 
fler travel d limbs in in broken slumbers used. 
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fl With opping willows dre derer. e 
SBnhall visit 2d, perchance, her silent sleep: 3 
. Then he, perhaps, with moist and watry hand, Gy {0 
Sghall fondly seem to prop her sudd ring cheek, 
= And with his blue-swoln face before her stand, 
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: The wake 8 were n eee 
be the; habitation of superior beings. The echoing 
back of the voice from a rock was zupposed to be 


occasioned by a spirit who resided within it, and which 

che common people called The Son of the Rock. This 

superstition is mentioned by: Ossian in his poem onti- 5 
e el, The Songs of Selma. By the spirit of the mountain 


that protracted, wild, and melancholy 


Scotland, is generally predictive of a tempest. Oteian, 
Aeesscribing the approach of a storm, says, The wind 

5 . +» Was;abroad, in the oaks; the spirit of the mountain 
_ .. roared.” To this day the same credulity exists, and, 

as Mr. Gilpin obgerves, 6 the country people still con- 

. +, - sidef the mountains of Bendoran (the highest inhabited 
parts of Scotland) as enchanted mountains, for before 

5 - the storm begins to rage, they emit a hollow sound, - 
| fich forebodes it. The Shepherd knows i it well, and 
5 e shelters his flock. 3 25k N in the true 
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"3 Many are the: allusions in Ossian to what he has 


denominated, The Meteors. of Death, and-which would 
appear to he illusive lights occurring in the night time 


Dee emed of ill omen. One 
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of the following 3 dene owing to the 


Nappies the same idea. 


was like the green meteor: 
Hainer, when, t 


"In the admirable composition, called 7 The Fir ive Bards, 
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8 the nn tk his alen * Who is 1 
- that in his chrowd beneath the hs WR + ol 


of the avail: which occur in __ 8 
9 to Ossian the following is perhaps the most 
impressive and important. Fingal and his en are 
een as een in he ne of Selma. . 

6 The — 0 es away. in 200g; 3 ieee b 

4 n-joy-. The mountains shewed their grey heads; the „ 
blue face of ocean smiled. The white wave is seen 

tumbling round the distant rock; a mist rose, — - Vl 

from the lake. It came, in the figure of an aged „ 

"mg the silent plain. Its large limbs did not move in | 
for a gliost supported it in mid air. It came 

ard. es s pgs ok dizzolved i im a een of blood. 

: 2 be ing alows beheld oY wo ha 1 ef V 
death of the people. He came, in silence to his hall; 
and took his father's spear. The mail rattled on His 
breast. The heroes rose around, They looked, in 1 
dllence, on each other, marking the eyes of Fingal. CU or Sl 
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1 8 ede i we. can trust to the clio with wich hive” LE on 4 
popular traditions have been transmitted to us, are tbe - 


chief features of that superstition which prevailed for „„ 
. _ centuries in che mountainous districts of Scotland. „„ 
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It will . Arik every; anon as: a most 5 3 
eingular circumitance, that no omnipotent,, no auperin- 
' tending Deity, nor any worship, or mode of supplication,. . 


Et |. should be admitted into the celtic system ze this Mr. 
Macpherson accounts for from Fingal's rejection of 
„„ the Druidic rites, and his ignorance of Christianity, but 
it is more probable, I think, as Mr, Macpherson 
himself has hinted in one part of his Dissertation, that 
it was owing to the opinion of che bards, that any 
3 anzistance given to their heroes in battle was highly 

| „ derogatory to their fame, and would transfer the glory 


ol the action to the god who interfered. ' The inhabit- | 


= MW ants of. Morven, however, as we have already seen, 


believed in a separate state, as a necessary event, and 
; >; imagined ..that the valiant the merciful and the wise 


S enjoyed their earthly pursuits in the region of ihe 
1 cdlouds, and in the halls appropriated to their heroes, and 
3 "that they frequently: visited their native hills and their | 
former friends to whom they were propitious and lovely. 
in their appearance, whilst the cowardly and the vicious 
were the sport of all the winds of heaven, appeared 
only in marshy vallies, and amid scenes of gloom and 
desolation, were of ill omen to those who saw them, and 
of terrible and ghastly form. The different elements 
Voeie likewise esteemed the habitation of spirits who . 
possessed powers of an extensive nature, and were we 
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did lead to a state of manners highly mild and generous. 


B as A 650 abe in ul d : 


While the Goth, in worshipping a.deity who delighted 


in blood and Slaughter, became- ferocious, unrelenting. 

and savage, the Caledonian, believing that mercy was 
the attribute of true valour, and that to spare the fallen 
and the weak, to protect, and to love his friends, to 


open his halls to the stranger, and to bid the frequent 


song arise, were the best titles to future happiness, 


would naturally prove the brave, the noble, yet gentle 
F 


Wild, generous and romantic as their cuperstitions, . 
were, therefore, their genius and. manners; from the 


former, when known to prevail in any country, the 


latter must necessarily be deduced, and when these are 


found to be generally mingled with a deep yet pleasing 


melancholy, the nature of the country and the e, l 


Noh ALE may be en „ ascertained. 


It the e ee ee a ini thai poems fy 
| Oxian be taken from remote tradition, and, I believe, 


from all the evidence that has hitherto been discovered, 


they really are, Mr. Macpherzon was compelled to 
render the manners of his heroes accordant, in fact, to 


render them, though ignorant of arts and sciences, 


brave, generous, credulous, attentive, and even delicate 8985 
in their attentions to their women, delighting in music, 
and addicted, from the face of the country they in- 
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"NUMBER XXX 
. — F. TETESN 
Oh! come, my Nit 665. 1 have thatch'd above, 
And whiten'd all around my little cot, =" 
I eve shorn the hedges leading to the grove, aaa ENT, e 
Nor is 2 seat Cad ar worn forgot "2 
a. [Downuan.. 99 


F the latter end of the summer W 1 made | 
an excursion to the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
e and fond of the wild and daring features of 
nature, 1 here met all that could gratify the eye of the 
painter, or the imagination of the poet. Many too 
Vvere the scenes whose exquisite beauty and softness, 
whose charm of contrast and calm sweetness of expres- 
5 sion, suggested the delightful, but, too often, I} | 
' Ideas of rural . and elegant rimplicity.” 2 


While 5 3 my wind teeming . each i 
romantic thought which the country around me, a f 
peculiar cast of study, which youth and inexperience © | 
had planted there, an incident occurred, that even now, 5 
when, time hath almost paled the vivid hid of | 3 
"” I recollect not but n renovated canhilainem.. 3 TX 


The red rays of the 5 sun ated ztrong on che — ca 1 
of eee as 1 Loney by. its + on wy road to | 


* 
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stqlen upon me by the time I reached che chapel of. 


 Wiborn. Oppressed by the heat of the day, the cool” 


ness of the present hour became remarkably refreshing, - 
WY riding gently on, 1 arrived at the margin of Gras-. 


mere water, Nothing can exceed the beauty of this... 
charming lake diffused amid the bosom of the moun- 


tains, its. banks exhibit the utmost variety of rock and 


- turf, and are scooped into a number of little bays; | 
while on a promontory which rushes far into the water, 
-and at an inconsiderable height- above the surface, . 


stands the village of Grasmete, i its paris church rising 


conspicuous in the centre. A large quantity of fine + 


old wood clothes the sides of the mountain, and here 


and there a cottage 'is discovered embosomed in the = 


foliage. The verdure of the meadows, the grouping of 


the cattle, and the hanging shrubs which climb along 
the rugged projections | of the crag, still further heighten | 
| this delicious Paradise. I walked for some time along 
the borders of the lake, wrapt in the contemplation of 
| beauties to which even the pencil of Ruisdale could not 
do justice. The sombre shades of evening were now 


— 8 


fast approaching, the setting sun smiled with a farewel 0 
lustre on the summits of the hills, and the water, still | 


as death, received a deep gloom from the lengthening 


 shadows of the mountains. 1 sat myself down upon 


che roots of an old tree near the edge of the lake, and 


was listening to the distant murmur of some water falls, 
When suddenly the sound of village bells diverted my 


attention; no, never shall I forget their sweet and dying 


cadence, how softiy they stole along the lake, non 


PR toud and louder « on the nd and now w faindy . 


* 14 WES 


wy * : 4 ee eee 
. ee melody, « the scene recurs 

5 1 res 13 And with i it eee 

„„ CowrER. 


2 80 8 
1 


The 1 5 1 in ere = pe tear myself away 


"From this bewitching scenery, and my desire of once 
more enjoying it was so great, that I determined to 
sleep within the village. and postpone for a day any 
farther, progress towards Ambleside. The zucceeding 
morning waz excessively hot, but, as the evening began 


to approach, Nature again assumed her mellow colour- 


ing, and again the same delightful coolness regaled my 
lunguid senses. I traversed the edge of the water, and, 
baving dwelt upon the scenes I had viewed with $0. 
much pleasure the night before, I entered the 5 
Which, climbing half way up the mountain s ide, faces 

| the. village. The path ran in an oblique direction, 
gently winding up the hill; it was soft as moss, and of 

a vivid green, and through many little openings in the - 
wood, the crags, the village, and the lake, were seen to 
great advantage. I had not proceeded far before a neat 
5 cottage, built on a little level, on the side of the bill, 

| attracted my notice. There was an air of. taste and 

| _ aimplicity i in every ching around it, which highly excited 
5 my curiosity in regard to the inhabitants, of whom, 
from the scene before me, 1 conceived something extra- 

| day, It was placed in chat situation, which, of all 
N is the n most e chat a its . of 
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end 10 rea: they were in union with PEEING £ 
celings—no Ne Tees as 
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| assumed a more Res MY _ sun aheds Wa . 


elevation was not too great hon the lan 60 ape. n 
- the bottom of a small lawn which spread before it, the. . 
| wood gradually fell to the margin. of- the water, and a 


number of gigantic oaks. covered the hill behind 8 
nearly to the summit, a broken line of moss-hung crag, 
however, still peepirig, beyond. Against the front of 
this cottage grew an old woodbine, Whose branches, 
mingling with each other, crept round four neat sached 


windows that glowed as fire from the reflection of the 


sun. While I stood silently admiring the beauty of the 
5 scene, the door of the cottage was opened, and a young 
7 woman, clothed with elegant but artless taste, stepped 
out upon the green; on her arm there leant a man of a 


very interesting figure, and rather stricken in years, and 


. . who, after looking around him with an air of ere 
. ole with ende sweetness on 1 his fair es: ere 


# [4 
wet t- 


The 8 * diverbed, however picto-. 


resque, is, unless animated by human figures, far from 
complete. The mind is soon satisfied with the view 
of rock, of wood and vater, but if the peasant, the 
shepherd, or the fisherman be seen, or, if still more 


engaging, a group of figures be thrown into some 
important action, the heart as well as the imagination is 
affected, and a new sensation of. exquisite delight, and 


scarce admitting of satiety, fills and dilates the bosom. 


Thus was I situated; and thus, having gratified my 
13 with the scenery around, was about to return to 


the village, but no sooner did the: two figures, I have 


just mentioned, appear before, me, than my best and 
sweetest feelings were instantly occupied; the country 
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| and more delicious tint; and every object wemed beijh 
ened with 'a pathetic grace; and surely, no incident 
could, better than the present one, have produced the 
effect; for an intelligence the' most expressive sate on 
the features of the young woman; an intelligence o 
divine, so mild, 30 graceful, that Guido Rheni might 
have studied it with rapture. / She had on a gown of- 
| White cotton, and round her waist there was a green 


sash; her hair, of a dark brown, hung down upon her 


Shoulders, and from her left arm depended à small 


basket. The person who leaned upon her right was 


dressed in a scarlet coat, which seemed to have been 
formerly an uniform; his countenance was strongly 


marked, martial, but at the same time mingled wih 
much benignity; his forehead was bold and open, his 
eye full and dark, his eye-brows black and thick, his 


Bent aquiline, and his chin rather prominent; he had a 


staff in his right hand, and although apparently possessing 
some vigour and in health, he walked with Oe 


e e ere eee, eee, 


* 


ar e eee eee Kappa - 
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| ado of some trees, but stepping forward to continue 


the objects of my admiration in view, a favourite dog, 
who ran by their side, caught a sight of me, and, begin- 


ning to bark with vehemence, they turned round. 1 
found myself discovered, and advancing towards them, 
| begged they would pardon my intrusiqn, for that invited 
by the beauty of the scene, I had inadvertently wan- 
dered into their grounds. They smiled at my apology, - 
—_ a 5 es: with much ou: DEC "ou 
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capable of further service, he had retired with his wife 


me Nets e 50 hi Ken ber it gave his nn 


© 3 admired his situation, and that, provided - 
I could bear to travel no. faster thats himself, he would == 


shew” me some parts well worth .&eing, and which, 
probably, from my ignorance of the country, had 
escaped me. I thanked him, and willingly accepting 


of his proposal, we took another direction, returning to 
the: cottage by a 2 which was altogether hid from 


An agreeable conversation soon 


took place, into which our fair companion occasionally 


entered with the matt / frank and amiable simplicity, and 


_ specdily convinced me that her heart and her under- 


standing were as lovely as her form. As we became 
more and more pleased with each other, the reserve, 
natural to strangers, wore off, and having e. 
much satisfaction, iningled with some curiosity, in 


regard to their mode of life, the old man told me, he 


had formerly served as a Britich officer in Germany, 
chat his name was Felton, and that having lived long in 
| the army vithout due promotion, and being very much 
wounded in his last engagement, and indeed rendered 


1 the young lady no present, to a Linde | 


estate which he pocxessed in the west riding of Vork- 


shire; that after residing a few happy years in chat 
situation, he lost his wife, and unable any longer to 
endure the sight of objects which perpetually: recalled 
| her to his memory, he had left it for this romantic spot, 
where blest with the dutiful and affectionate. attention 


ol his lovely Agnes, nothing on this side of the grave, 
be thought, could, add to his content. As he said this 


e nounz. | 5 I a. : 
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he turned towards his daughter, whose blue eyes, suf. 5 
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"A; ! 8 lively 8 „ 
felt at this moment one of the sweetest transports my 


5 breast has eyer known; I felt how much all sublunary 


blies rests on the warmth: of social feeling, and gazing 
on the tender features of Miss Felton, the tear that | 
Widows pp yy vibe oe . 


ee e eee e, the conage, n 5 
our short tour seen several liitie elegant and striking 
views, the fore ground of which, as sequestered and 
laying near the cot, had been greatly improved by the 
genius of Felton. I would now have taken my leave, 
for the sun was near the horizon, but Felton begged * : 
would step in, and, as he expressed it, grace his humble 
shed. I could not refuse, there was an air of gentleness | 
| and; sigcerity about him that would not admit of a refu- 
sal, 80 I stepped i into a very neat little parlour, where, - 
sitting down, the good old man desired his daughter to 
bring some of her best wine, if you can excuse, he 
Said, © what an old soldier can afford, you are welconie; 
heaven has not given me affluence, sir, but it has blessed 
me with what I value more, a lot above dependance, 
and a heart that is grateful for the gift.” I was much 
affected, and, without saying a word, involuntarily 
Stretched out my hand; he placed his in mine; we 
were silent: Miss Felton entered, she smiled, and 
dchrowing her blue eyes with a bewitching 8weetness | 
upon me, offered the wine: I took a glass; my hand 
trembled; I drank her health; it was, I thought, the 


most delightful wine I had ever ated; I praised her 


| chill, she blushed. 1 am glad it pleases you, sbe 
at Arahis moment, turning 3 


of 
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father, the bright hilt fs ak which 8 . 
chimney - piece, caught my attention. Felton observed 
it, and rising from his chair, took it down; he drew it 
from the scabbard: « this,” cried he, waving it round 
his bead, this, sir, was once my only fortune, my 
\- only'friend, with this, and much gobd Serie has it . 
done me, with this I've known the day when, shrinking 
from the lightning of its edge, the foes of Felton have 
_ retired.” As he spoke this, a transient light flashed 
from his eyes, but pausing a while; an expression mild 
and pensive succeeded: . chose days,” resuming his 
discourse, < are past, nor do T vish them to return; © 
turbulent they were, and marked with blood; war was 
never my enjoyment, I never did deem in ee 
the tears of the mournful were ever bitter to my soul. Br 
He sighed, and sbeathing his sword, placed it in its 
3 situation. No,” he continued, though ever 
ready, and with a willing heart, to serve my country, = 
yet never did I taste the sweets of happiness, till having 
sought retirement, I indulged the pleasures of domestic 
life. Here with my Agnes and a few friends, every - 
wish is gratified. - I here PRES Iam e for 
it my * of human * | 
"During aki Na e Mig 8 
table, her head reclined upon her hand, her eyes were 
fixed upon her father, they were full of tears, tears of 
grateful. rapture. Sure, thought. I, if content did ever 
visit the abode of man, her residence is here, where 
virtue, and where feeling hearts, where peace and 
competence, combine. Ah, never, in the warmest tall 
5 of my: gre 1 n = 
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tenants. How to take. leave of them I knew not, the 


sun had already set, and the moment of separation drew 


\ 


near, of a separation perhaps eternal. I rose, I kissed 
the white hand of Miss Felton; and, embracing her 
| Father, hurried out of the room, without being able to 
utter a single word: the night was fine, the moon had 
risen, and sweetly illumined the lake and distant moun- 
tiains; all, except the nightingale, was mute, and struck 
buy a scene so accordant with my feelings, it was late 
ere 1 reached the village, where, giving way to a strain 

of pensive enthusiasm, | 1 wrote, before I went-to o rest, 5 


"the an stanzas: 


1 go, 3 my 3 a cg Fa. 
I leave the land beloy'd for the, 
From Grasmere's hills afar convey, - 
From all that whisper'd Joy to me. 


Though dear the little vative vale 3 
To which I turn my lingering feet, N 
Though dear the friends who in that dale 1 
Expeet their much. oN d son to greet. 5 


vet vill they hear "the deep-drawn sigh, 
As shuns his couch the traitor sleep, 
Yet will they view his languid eye, 
And o'er gs love Jorn mourner oy: 


Oh, had ye kan the gentle bei 
How soft her accent, mild ber air, 


How sweet her dark- brown ringlets ns N 


And trembled on her bosom fair. 
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E Why beats his pulse with-fev'rish 
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„ must 1 leave thee, must we part? 1 
. Ah, ruthless fortune bids to fly, ' © 


1 


Nor heeds the pang that wells my heart, 
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Why seeks your son the walk by stecnh, FL 15 5 


| WhyFades the pwple glow of beim. 


5 | - 15 155 Nor marks the tear - O erliowing eye. ot | woke : 


+ TI : Pet Hope shall soothe the bosom care, Fra 
YM Shall fondly prompt the tender sig 


0 N Shall smiling wave her golden hair, T 5 
5 . 1 And roll her blue voluptuous . 
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„ Perchance when time hath stol n away . 
: N A few dull years of toil and pain, 
3 | ES Ah then, perchance, may beam a day. . 
8 | CRE. ; 

| „„ To guide me to my Love again. | 


* * 
— * % "er 4 
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f 1 + And Hope enchanted amil'd, and wav'd ber golden har. CoLLins. 
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o on ego Jivids Nun requiro, 2 
Quos tulit antiquo condita messis avo. T ; 
Parva seges satis est: gatis est requiescere tecto, | e 
$i lice, et sofito membra levare toro. 5 | 

| Tinurxus. 70 
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10 thee, wild source of home-felt; joy! . | 
To thee I vow this artless lay, f „ 95 


For, Nymph divine! no cares alloy, „0 * 
No griefs pollute thy halcyon day. | | 
- | Though soft the moon her Wai light” 
O'er yonder mould'ring tow'r hath shed, 
Though soft as sleeps her beam on night, 
8 Yet softer leeps 15 e AG. | ; 
5 For 1 thee, the fairy oprite of morn, EAR = 
Her sweet, her varied dream shall weave, 3 
For thee, thy-wood-girt thatch adorn ” 7 : 
The calm, the golden W of . 
| For thee, the cool stream murnring don, 5 
The green, the winding vale along, 8 
For thee, where yonder wild pines grow, ' e 
Oo eee . „„ 
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Wben wilt thou haunt 15 vtraw-rooft « cot, 
When wilt. thou bless my longing _ 
When Shall I claim thy lowly cot, 
Wpben chal I chare thy modest charms? . 


2 


1 ne er vill ask of purple Pride e 


Her gems that idly fire the nigbt,᷑ 


The gems that oer her tresses wide 
In lustre fling their garich neh. e 


Nor vill 1 ask of Pow 'r to hrt! 


In terror cloth'd,. the scythed car, 
And, mad with fury, shout to hurl 


The . che e spear of » war. r. - 


* 


Ten come, my little Aeli share, 


A dwelling blest, if shar'd with thee, 0 55 


From the proud far, from pining care, 
From a and me sorrow free. To 


Ah! let the Great, by error r led, | vo 


'To many a gorgeous city: fly... 
More blest with thes to eat my bread 
i peace and humble privacy.” 


AE. blest to rove 5 5 heath alon 8 


At grey-clad eve, from labour won, 5 


To list the wood-lark's plaintive ang 
And wistful watch the ng: zun. 


More blen 2 * that cleft and hats. 
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As swells the blast in rougher tone, 
e To mark the wild wave dash bel ow. 


e More blest nigh yonder de kling | * . 
Where sleeps the Bard forgot, 25 

8 Ot many a love: lor grief to A 
| . And mourn till morn his cheerless lot. 8 

: Bn = But altar happier if at night, 77 | 185 ; 


| As onward rolls the sade 'ning storm, 3 
I meet thy blue eye's glist ning light, 


8 DE 8 press thy gently-yielding form. 5 


| Sweet as the first dran sigh of love, 
Content, thou mild, thou meek- ey d Maid! 
Above bright pow'r, gay wealth above, 
"TG thee my willing vows be paid. 
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